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SINGING  THE  HEART-WARMING  SONG  OF  THE  CITY 


Tony  Weitzel  plays  by  ear  the  rhythm  and  emotional  melody  of 
Chicago. 

As  Daily  News  Town  Crier  columnist,  he  translates  into  lyric  prose 
the  dynamic  pattern  of  Chicago  that  is  different  every  hour  and  on 
every  street. 

His  beat  is  different  from  the  columnist  who  editorallzes  on  current 
events,  or  the  gossip  columnist,  or  again  the  philosopher-columnist. 

Weitzel  tells  a  daily  story  of  human  relations.  When  he  Is  reporting 
a  chat  with  a  Hollywood  visitor,  an  evening  with  a  family  In  the  slums, 
his  own  trip  to  Moscow,  or  the  mood  of  a  six-year-old  heroine  in  a 
hospital,  he  conveys  the  impact  of  persons  on  people. 

When  you  understand  people,  you  can't  hate  anybody,  '  says  Tony, 
and  when  he  tells  what  makes  much  of  the  town  tick,  he  makes  people 
ashamed  not  to  understand  each  other. 

For  25  of  his  30  years  in  newspapering,  he  has  been  a  columnist 
with  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  every  stratum  of  city  life. 
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THE  MODERN  WAY  TO 
CONTROL  INK  FLOW 


An  Automatic  System 
developed  by 

UlOOD 

that  speeds  up 
Newspaper 
Production 


PUSH-BUTTON  EYE 
LEVEL  INK  CONTROL 

In  successful  opeiation  since  1957  on  ovei-  100  units,  the 
WOOD  Push-Button  Ink  Control  provides  instant  response 
to  operators’  need  to  chaiifre  ink  color  or  settinjrs.  By  merely 
pressing  push  buttons  .  .  .  Green  for  plus  (  +  ),  Red  for 
minus  (  — ),  the  operator  automatically  increases  or  de¬ 
creases  ink  flow  over  page  columns.  Ink  coverage  remains 
uniform  throughout  the  run. 

Mounted  at  Eye  Level  on  the  opeiating  side  of  WOOD 
Press  Units,  the  Push-Button  Ink  Control  System  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  WOOD  Film  Feed  Inking  System,  pro¬ 
vides  pressmen  with  finger-tip  adjustment  for  unifoi-m  ink 
flow  on  columns  of  standard  width  eight-column  news¬ 
papers.  Provision  has  been  made  for  exi^ansion  to  nine 
columns  at  any  time. 


The  Wood  Eye  Level  Push-Button  Ink  Control  System  can  be  furnished  as  original  equip¬ 
ment  on  NEW  Wood  Press  Units  and  can  also  be  installed  on  existing  Wood  Press  Units. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSES.  COLOR  UNITS.  REELROOM  AND  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  A  CENTURY 


The  T.V.  Scandals  were  first  suggested  on  September  23,  1955, 
by  Spadea’s  column  —  For  The  Record.  Here  it  is  .  .  . 

SOME  EMBARRASSING  $64,000  QUESTIONS  by  mairice  zolotow 

Like  millions  of  other  people,  I  was  staring  at  the  most  popular  television  program  in  America  today  on  a 
recent  Tuesday  evening  when  Richard  McGutchen,  a  Marine  Corps  officer  from  Ohio,  correctly  identified 
the  courses  of  a  banquet.  In  return  for  this  feat.  Captain  McCutchen  received  a  check  for  $64,000.  Unlike 
eveiybody  else,  I  suffered  from  no  anxiety  when  Captain  McCutchen  trudged  into  the  glass-enclosed  booth 
and  prepared  to  face  the  culinary^  ordeal.  I  knew  he  was  going  to  answer  the  question  right.  I  knew  he  was 
going  to  win  the  $64,000.  It  had  to  be  that  way.  As  we  say  on  Broadway:  it  figured.  ' 

Can  you  imagine  the  nationwide  catastrophe  it  Captain  McCutchen  had  failed  to  describe  the  ingredients  of  Filet  de  Truite 
Saumonee.  Sauce  Maltaise  and  Petits  Pois  a  la  Francais?  Millions  of  viewers  would  have  thrown  rocks  at  the  television  screens 
in  their  homes.  Women  by  the  thousands  would  have  boycotted  the  lipstick  manufactured  by  the  sponsor.  Why,  the  whole  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  would  have  suffered  a  shameful  blot  on  its  scutche»)n.  inasmuch  as  the  Ohio  EscofHer — at  the  suggestion,  I’m  sure, 

1  of  the  canny  gentlemen  who  plan  the  strategy  of  this  program — had  linked  up  his  knowledge  of  food  with  the  honor  of  the  Marine 
I  Corps.  .Asked  by  Hal  March  whether  he  would  go  for  the  $64,000  dollars.  Captain  McCutchen  bravely  replied — as  if  he  were 
*  preparing  to  storm  an  enemy  battlement — “Sir,  I  belong  to  a  proud  organization — and  the  answer  is  go.” 

I  guess  1  am  a  hard-boiled  sceptic  with  a  despicable  weakness  for  taking  certain  things  with  pounds  and  pounds  of  salt.  All  my 
saline  tendencies  have  been  aroused  by  the  way  my  gullible  countrymen  have  swallowed  without  a  single  doubt  this  very  cleverly 
planned  program  of  entertainment.  (I  may  also  add  that  I  find  it  rather  degrading  to  exploit  our  admiration  for  the  Marines  in 
order  to  sell  lipstick.  I  think  it  cheapens  the  dignity  of  the  military  when  its  public  relations  personnel  “plays  ball”  with  the 
publicity  schemers  hired  by  this  program  at  an  annual  salary  of  $100,000  and  when  it  sends  a  squad  of  marines  in  uniform  to  the 
studio.) 

I  think  that  The  $64,000  Question  is  a  hoax  from  beginning  to  end.  I  think  it  is  a  harmless,  pleasant,  and  diverting  hoax — 

I  but  a  hoax  it  is,  nevertheless.  You  are  led  to  believe,  by  means  of  such  misleading  jiggery-pokery  as  the  strongbox  with  the 
I  questions  and  the  two  armed  bank  guards  keeping  watch,  that  the  program  is  a  battle  of  wits  and  that,  above  all,  the  questions 
!  must  be  safeguarded  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  contestants. 

1  Such  is  not  the  case.  The  sponsor  wants  the  contestant  to  win.  If  the  contestant  goes  as  far  as  the  third  week  and  has  enlisted 
I  the  sympathies  of  the  audience,  the  sponsor  dare  not  let  him  lose.  It  would  be  like  the  cattle-rustler  coming  out  on  top  in  a 
cowboy  movie. 

Tlie  big  problem  that  faces  the  shrewd  characters  who  own  and  operate  the  program  is  this:  how  can  we  get  interesting  and 
colorful  and  well-informed  contestants  and  how  can  we  make  sure  that  these  contestants  do  not  flub  the  $16,000  or  $.32,000  or 
$64,000  question. 

A  ou  must  never  forget  that  The  $64,000  Question  is  not  a  battle  of  wits.  It  is  a  show.  It  is  cleverly  planned  and  carefully 
arr.inged  show.  Not  a  detail  is  left  to  chance.  A  program  of  this  stature  can  take  no  risks  or  gambles.  It  is  as  painstakingly  thought 
out  as  any  other  big  time  television  program.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  contestants  are  involved  in  any  dishonest  collusion 
with  Hal  March.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  contestants  are  secretly  fed  the  right  answers  in  advance.  They  do  NOT  know 
the  right  answers  in  advance.  Let  me  make  this  quite  clear.  Richard  McCutcheon  won  his  $64  000  fairly,  squarely  and  honestly. 
So  did  opera-loving  Gino  Prato,  Bible-loving  Catherine  Kreitzer,  Shakespeare-loving  Redmond  O’Hanlon,  and  word-loving 
Gloria  Lockerman. 

How  then  can  the  results  of  the  program  be  arbitrarily  determined  by  the  producers  if  there’s  no  collusion  between  the  con¬ 
testants  and  the  staff?  Quite  simply'.  The  contestant  is  asked  only  such  questions  as  the  staff  is  positive  he  is  able  to  answer. 
For  instance  Gloria  Lockerman’s  $8,000  question  was  “how  do  you  spell  antidisestablishmentarianism?”  Now  this  may  sound  awful 
impressive  to  a  yokel  illiterate  but  my  son  could  spell  the  word  when  he  was  only  eight  and  so  can  practically  anybody  else.  For 
a  spelling  virtuoso,  it’s  as  easy  as  spelling  “cat.”  McCutchen’s  $8,000  question  was  to  name,  out  of  a  list  of  four  Scottish  words  the 
two  words  that  described  a  food.  It  may  have  been  only  a  coincidence  that  such  a  question  was  given  to  a  man  of  Scottish  descent, 
of  Course.  Now  Filet  de  Truite  Saumonee  avec  Sauce  Maltaise  may  be  a  baffler  to  you  and  to  me,  but  to  a  cooking  expert 
I  one  might  say  it  is — ahem — duck  soup,  as  would  be  any  question  about  French  haute  cuisine. 

Before  anv  citizen  is  accepted  as  a  contestant,  he  must  undergo  an  intensive  scrutiny  by  the  staff  of  the  $64,000  Question.  The 
preliminary  interviews  determine  two  things:  1)  the  range  of  the  contestant’s  knowledge  and  2)  his  personality.  Is  he  or  she  good 
humored,  kindly,  pleasant,  straightforward,  honest  looking?  Does  he  have  c<M>lness  and  poise  so  he  will  not  cave  in  when  the  tension 

Irises?  This  is  important.  A  contestant  might  know  the  right  answer  and  yet  freeze  up  when  he  was  on  the  stage.  Isn’t  it  odd  that 
every  contestant  who  has  gone  beyond  the  $4000  question  has  been  a  person  without  a  trace  of  self-consciousness  or  nervousness? 
Why  doesn’t  a  well-informed  neurotic  who  would  crack  up  under  the  strain  ever  get  on  the  show?  The  aplomb  of  Gino  Prato 
or  Mrs.  Myrtle  Foster,  the  aged  female  baseball  authority,  would  ilo  credit  to  such  show  business  veterans  as  Milton  Berle  or 
Martha  Rave. 

Having  explored  the  boundaries  and  limitations  of  each  contestant,  the  staff  knows  exactly  what  is  and  what  is  not  safe  to 

I  propound.  I  hey  knew  that  McCutchen  was  une  rnaitre  de  haute  cuisine.  His  $64,000  Question  concerned  haute  cuisine,  rather  than 
-Neapolitan  cuisine  or  Cantonese  cuisine. 

How  come  that  nobody  went  for  the  $64,000  question  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  program?  Was  this  deliberately 

I  arranged  to  build  up  national  suspense?  Were  there  hints  thrown  to  the  earlier  contestants  that  they  better  lay  off  when  they 
got  to  $16,000  or  $.?2,000?  After  .all,  the  rules  of  the  game  would  have  permitted  Gino  Prato  to  take  anybody  in  the  booth  with  him  to 
help  him  solve  the  jackpot  conundrum.  He  could  have  taken  Toscanini  along.  And  do  vou  think  the  producers  would  have  dared  to 
Irt  Prato  miss  out  on  the  $64  000  question?  Why,  every  Italian  girl  in  America  would  have  immediately  switched  to  Hazel  Bishop 
lipstick 

bo  1  have  a  final  word  of  advice  for  any  contestant  in  the  future  who  gets  as  far  as  the  $8000  question.  Keep  going.  Keep 
going  ;i,ll  the  way — right  up  to  $64,000.  Remember — they  can’t  afford  to  let  you  lose!  COPi’RIGHT  1955 

Maurice  Zolototv  has  written  extensively  on  the  Broadway  scene.  Among  his  books  are;  "No 
•’  People  Like  Show  People,"  "Never  Whistle  in  a  Dressing  Room,"  and  "It  takes  All  Kinds." 

I  Improve  your  editorial  comment  pages  with  Spadea’s  array  of  over  100  free-lance  experts  and  au¬ 
thors — who  write  ONLY  when  they  have  something  they  MUST  SAY.  This  feature  is  now  proven 
by  six  successful  years. 

SPADE  A  SYNDICATE,  INC.,  120  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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for  department  stores 


AN  AD 

in  th 

IS  MONEY 


I  here  is  no  time-lag  in  department 
store  advertising.  W'hen  the  doors 
open,  the  customers  walk  in. 


Department  stores  km)w  better  than  any  other 
business  which  papers  produce  results.  And  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  1958  put  The  St.  I^etersburg 
Times,  among  all  morning  newspapers, 

1st  in  Florida 

4th  in  America 

lines 

-^4th  —  St.  Petersburg  Times  5,819,711 

8th  —  Miami  Herald  4,742,597 

28th  —  Tampa  Tribune  3,260,516 

46th  —  Jacksonville  Times-Union  2,340,628 


and  for  further  perspective: 

5th,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  12th,  Indianapolis 
Star;  21st,  Pittsburgh  Post  -  Gazette;  29th,  New 
York  Times;  39th,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


That's  a  potent  tip 
for  space  buyers. 


Wire  ■  write  -  phone  or  better  still 
visit  US  for  detailed  market  data. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  I 

NOVEMBER  I 

15-16— Kansas-Missouri  AP  Association,  Kansas  City. 

17 — Mid-America  Newspaper  ROP  Color  Conference,  Sheraton  Ho** 
Chicago. 

17-18 — Iowa  AP  managing  editors.  Waterloo. 

20- 21 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Providence.  R,  |, 
29-30 — Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper  League,  Milwaukee  Inn,  Milwaukee. 

DECEMBER 

4- 5— California  Press  Association.  Hotel  Clift,  San  Francisco. 

5—  Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Milwaukee. 

5- 6— North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Wilson.  j 

7- 18 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors,  Columbia  University,  ‘.•,H 

York.  P 

JANUARY— 1960  h 

10- 12 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  SHera-;  S 

Plaia,  Boston. 

11- 22 — American  Press  Institute.  Circulation  Managers  seminar.  Colum* 
University,  New  York. 

14-15— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Washington  Athletic  C.: 
Seattle. 

14- 16— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Phoenix 

17-19 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  SchroMa- 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

17- 20 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  E?;; 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

19-21 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Hotel  Ken-c-^ 
Boston. 

21- 23 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapel  Hill. 

22- 23 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

23- 25 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Capre:' 
Hotel,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

24- 27 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  White  Plaza  He's 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

27 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Advertising  Research  Workshe: 
Hotel  Sheraton  East,  New  York. 

29-30 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives  Conference,  Netherland-HUh" 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

3 1 -Feb.  2 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Hotel  Syrac.s 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FEBRUARY 

4-6 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  C' 
4-7 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Statler,  b 
Angeles. 

8- 19 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (newspapr 

under  75.000). 

15- 17 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Buffalo. 

18- 20 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hr! 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

19- 21 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Associa'r 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  III. 

21-22 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Kansas  CS 
Mo. 

21-23 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Diamond  Jubilee  meeting,  Drake 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

27- 29 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minn. 

MARCH 

6- 8 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Ms':' 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

10-12 — Southwestern  Journalism  Congress,  Bellemont  Motor  Hotel.  Bs" 
Rouge,  La. 

17-19 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Bellevue-Strar;': 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2 1 -April  I  — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  city  editors.  Colur:'! 
University,  New  York. 

24-26 — International  Press  Institute  assembly,  Tokyo.  , 

28- 30 — Science  Writers  Institute,  University  of  North  Carolina,  ChapalH 
N.  C 

3 1 -April  2 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  N't*!! 
Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 
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No.  109  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 


Think  Newspapers  Are  Safe? 
Don’t  Kid  Yourself 


The  two  following  incidents  may  be  a  coincidence.  Then  again  they  may 
be  part  of  a  calculated  pattern. 

The  first  incident  occurred  recently  in  the  capital  city  of  an  Eastern  State, 
at  a  conference  held  for  a  discussion  of  motion  picture  censorship.  Attending 
the  conference  were  State  officials,  representatives  of  the  motion  picture  in¬ 
dustry  and  a  church  leader. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  clergyman  stated  frankly— and  with  a 
seriousness  that  could  not  be  doubted— that,  on  the  principle  of  “first  things 
first,”  his  people  were  now  seeking  control  of  motion  pictures,  but  that  later 
they  would  campaign  for  censorship  of  radio,  television,  books,  magazines 
and  newspapers. 

The  second  incident  occurred  a  short  time  later  in  New  York  City.  On  the 
same  Monday  New  York  newspapers  reported  sermons  by  three  clergymen, 
all  blaming  newspapers  for  the  rise  in  juvenile  delinquency. 

A  coincidence?  Don’t  kid  yourself. 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


3ET  MORE  OUT  OF  LIFE. ..60  OUT  TO  A  MOVIE 
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LOCALnews 


Editor  &  Publisher  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  the  vital 
importance  of  LOCALnews. 


It  is  the  timely  LOCALnews  of  an 
industry.  It  is  difticult  to  imagine  a 
NEWSPAPERMAN  who  doesn’t  know, 
see  and  read  Editor  &  Publisher,  because 
there  is  the  news  fundamental  to  the 
people  in  the  industry. 


Consider  then  the  yitality  of  LOCAL¬ 
news  in,  of,  and  for  a  giyen  city  and  its 
community.  How  true  it  is  that  “All 
people  crave  LOCALnews.”  Each  com¬ 
munity  is  a  total  business  and  all  the 
people  in  it  want  to  know  what’s  going- 
on  with  the  other  members.  They  want 
their  LOCALnews. 


Hence  the  vitality  and  value  of 
LOCALnews  Dailies. 


The  dimensions  of  a  LOCALnews 
Daily  may  run  from  less  than  10,000 
circulation  to  somewhat  over  150,000. 
Of  these,  there  are  1631  .  .  .  some  es¬ 
tablished  when  our  country  w’as  young, 
and  all  of  them  firmly  entrenched  in 
their  circulation  bracket  totalling  27,- 
384,478;  their  value,  by  a  reputable 
broker’s  formula,  is  $1,643,068,680. 


The 

Julius  MATHEWS 


Special  Agency,  Inc. 


Firm  advocate  since  1894 
of  the  fact  that  the  most  important 
element  in  making  an  advertising 
medium  is  LOCALnews. 
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Hal  Borland,  writer  of  nearK  l.(KK)  iliuniinating  nature 

editorials  for  tlip  A/eie  Ynrk  Siiiuinv  ie  nntlinr 


A-A-  editorials  for  the  New  York  SuiulaY  Times,  is  author  oi 
another  great  book,  “The  Enduring  Pattern”  (Simon  iL  Schus 
ter),  one  man’s  search,  in  his  own  countryside,  for  answers  to 
the  puzzle  of  existence.  .  .  .  Editor  Lenoir  Chambers.  Norfolli 
Virginian-Pilot,  is  author  of  a  distinguished  and  definitive 
two-volume  biography,  “Stonewall  Jackson”  (William  Morrov 
&  Co.)  after  12  years  of  loving  labor.  .  .  .  Larston  1).  Farrar, 
former  newsman,  is  author  of  another  helpful  book  on  writin>. 
“Successful  Walters  and  How  I'liey  Work”  (Hawthorn  Booksi. 
His  earlier  book  on  the  subject  was  “How  to  Make  S1«>.0(X).\ 
Year  Free-Lance  Writing.”  .  .  .  FLssays  that  the  Chicapj 
Tribune  ran  for  three  years  in  its  Sunday  Magazine  of  Book- 
have  been  collected  into  a  hook.  “Your  Literary  Heritage" 
(Lippincott) ,  by  Frederic  E.  Faverty.  .  .  .  Newsmen  get  some 
mention  in  a  new  biography,  “LaGuardia”  (Lippincott),  bv 
Arthur  Mann.  .  .  .  “The  Case  for  the  South.”  by  William  fi. 
Workman  Jr.,  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier,  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  January  publication  ( Devin-Adair  I .  .  .  .  Newspaper 
executives  will  find  “Enough  Time?  The  Pattern  of  Executive 
Life”  (Doubleday) ;  by  Eric  Hodgins  with  illustrations  b\  Ala.n 
Dunn,  amusing  and  informative.  .  .  .  Wayne  Card,  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Dallas  Morning  News  for  the  last  20  \ears.  is 
author  of  his  sixth  book,  “The  Great  Buffalo  Hunt  '  (  Mfred  A. 
Knopf.  Inc.),  colorful  and  cctmpelling. 


— Vk  liul  is  u  newspaper?  .\n  answer  is  given  in  this  speech  from 
Jack  Vi’ebh’s  new  motion  picture  “ — 30 — “It’s  got  print  on  it 
that  tells  stories  that  hundreds  of  good  men  all  over  the  world 
have  broken  their  backs  to  get.  It  gives  a  lot  of  information  to  a 
lot  of  people  who  wouldn't  have  known  about  these  things  if  w 
hadn't  taken  the  trouble  to  tell  them!  It's  the  sum  total  of  thr 
work  of  a  lot  of  guys  who  don't  (]uit.  It's  a  newspaper,  that's  all! 
.\nd  it  only  costs  10  cents,  that's  all.  But  if  you  only  read  iht 
comic  section  or  the  want  ads^it's  still  the  best  buy  for  your 
iiionev  in  the  world.’’ 


— Editor  Edward  Patenaudc,  fCehster  (Mass.)  Times,  was  lioiiore<l  b' 
Elks  as  Newspaperman  of  the  Year.  .  .  .  \I’onien’s  editor  of  the  IT  ash- 
ington  Daily  News  is  Carol  I.eVarn  not  Carl,  as  printed  here  Oct.  2J 
.  .  .  Columnist  Rob  Krauss,  Honolulu  Advertiser,  plans  to  he  the  firsi 
newspaperman  in  the  world  to  write  his  column  underwater — to  see  il 
fish  are  as  disturbing  as  telephones  and  if  a  man  works  as  well  when 
he  knows  he’s  all  wet.  .  .  .  Shideler  Harpe’s  nightclub  column  in  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  is  called  “l.ate  Date.”  .  .  .  Harrison  .‘'alisbun. 
captain  of  the  New  York  Times  team  that  dogged  Nikita  Khrushche' 
cross-country,  wrote  in  Times  Talk,  his  newspaper’s  house  magazine: 
‘‘Iowa,  of  course,  was  a  high  spot  in  many  ways.  There  it  was  that  Mile 
Liehowitz  heard  Mr.  K  propose  to  Farmer  Garst  that  he  turn  the  bull- 
loose  on  the  photographers.  There  it  was.  too,  that  Mr.  Garst,  to  our 
mutual  surprise,  implanteel  a  kick  on  the  hack  of  my  leg  (not  on  othei 
portions  of  the  anatomy,  as  reported  in  some  accounts) .  Despite  tke 
i)oot.  Farmer  Garst  and  1  were,  and  still  are,  good  friends.  Earlier,  a- 
the  Premier  made  his  way  through  the  train,  Harry  Schwartz  stopprt 
him  and  said;  ‘1  know  you  don’t  like  me  and  what  I  have  written  aboui 
the  .Soviet,  but  I’d  like  your  autograph  for  my  son.’  The  Premier  looke! 
at  Mr.  Schwartz  quizzically  and  said:  ‘We  don’t  visit  the  sins  of  tk'- 
father  on  the  son.  Rut  at  the  same  time  we  don’t  forgive  the  father  hi- 
sins  just  because  he  has  a  son.’  Result;  No  autograph.” 


—Don  Whitehead,  author  of  the  “The  FBI  Story,"  mi  which 
the  current  Vi  arner  Brothers  film  is  based,  will  write  a  thrice 
weekly  column  for  the  Knoxville  Netcs-Sentinel  and  is  building  • 
home  there.  .  .  .  .Another  blade  was  added  to  the  Toledo  Hlade- 
Joe  Blade,  reporter.  .  .  .  Writes  Ronald  W.  May,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times:  “John  Kelso,  no* 
with  the  Gannett  Newspapers’  Washington  bureau,  wrote  a  mentof- 
able  lead  some  years  ago  when  he  was  with  the  Boston  Post.  Jack» 
opener  was  at  the  top  of  an  interview  with  a  visiting  benul?- 
‘Ambrose  Bierce  deplores  use  of  tbe  word  “very.”  Nuts  to  .Xmbro^- 
She  was  very  pretty.’  ” 
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To  An  Over-Imaginative  Reporter 


It  is  a  grievous  dereliction  ■ 

Of  duty  to  mix  fart  with  firtion.  I 

— Tom  Pease  I 
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editorial 


Congratulations  to  ANA 

^ I ^he  statement  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Association  of  Na- 
tional  Advertisers  in  asserting  its  responsibilities  and  obligations 
to  the  public  tvas  forthright  and  timely.  The  comment  by  the  newly- 
elected  chairman,  Donald  S.  Frost  of  Bristol-Myers,  to  each  of  .\NA’s 
more  than  650  member  companies  was  appropriate.  He  said  the 
board’s  statement  would  be  empty  words  if  each  member  did  not  do 
something  about  it. 

We  commend  .\N.\  and  urge  all  advertisers  to  cooperate,  but  we 
submit  that  cleaning  up  shoddy  advertising  practices  in  television  and 
radio  is  the  responsibility  of  broadcasters  and  advertising  agencies 
as  well  as  the  sponsors.  In  particular,  the  people  wdio  control  the 
medium  must  police  the  non-conformists  w'ho  do  not  belong  to  any 
association  or  subscribe  to  any  ethical  code  written  or  unwritten. 

It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  unless  broadcasters,  sponsors  and 
agencies  cooperate  to  clean  house  in  TV  and  radio  someone  else  is 
going  to  do  it  for  them — and  that  “someone”  will  be  government. 
The  foot  is  already  in  the  door  through  government  licensing  of 
broadcasting  stations.  If  FCC  would  exercise  its  licensing  powers  and 
make  each  station  earn  its  renewal,  rather  than  granting  it  almost 
automatically,  there  would  be  considerable  change  toward  the  public 
in  the  attitude  of  broadcasters  and  those  who  use  the  medium. 


Corrected  Survey 

^T'he  survey  of  public  attitudes  toward  TV  quiz  shows.  Van  Doren, 
etc.,  which  we  said  was  misleading  because  it  was  done  prior  to 
the  scandalous  revelations  before  the  house  committee  (E&P,  Nov.  7, 
page  6),  was  conducted  again  after  the  Van  Doren  testimony  and,  as 
we  suggested,  produced  “entirely  different  results.” 

Broadcasting  magazine  moved  swiftly  after  Van  Doren’s  confession 
to  ujxiate  its  study  which  was  then  about  10  days  old. 

Whereas,  only  18.9%  of  those  who  knew  about  the  quiz  investiga¬ 
tion  originally  said  they  had  changed  their  attitude  or  opinion  of 
the  TV  industry,  the  second  study  revealed  50.9%  had  changed  their 
minds;  57.4%,  once  said  they  wanted  quiz  shows  restored  to  the  air, 
but  only  39.9%  said  as  much  the  second  time;  14.7%  first  thought 
Van  Doren  should  be  dismissed  by  Columbia  University,  but  45.7% 
said  so  the  second  time. 

I'here  is  plenty  of  cause  for  alarm  here  on  the  part  of  anyone 
connected  with  the  television  industry.  Over  93%  of  the  people 
questioned  said  they  had  heard  of  the  quiz  show  investigation.  Of 
those,  50.9%  said  the  investigations  had  caused  them  to  change  their 
opinion  about  the  TV  industry.  When  half  of  your  audience  changes 
its  mind  or  starts  to  change  its  mind  about  you  it’s  time  to  worry. 

Golden  Anniversary 

SIGMA  Delta  Chi  celebrates  its  50th  anniversary  at  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  this  week.  In  those  50  years  the  journalistic  world  has 
watched  an  organization  that  was  born  of  undergraduate  idealism  rise 
in  stature  and  jjrestige  to  professional  status.  There  are  now  53  pro¬ 
fessional  and  70  undergraduate  chapters  with  16,000  members  in  good 
standing.  It  has  only  started  to  exert  its  influence  in  behalf  of  high 
journalistic  standards.  The  next  half-century  should  see  it  materialize 
as  the  leader  and  champion  in  this  field. 
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.  .  .  For  teith  the  same  measure  that  < 
mete  withal,  it  shall  he  measured  to  to 
again, — Luke,  VI;  38. 
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Police  Beat 

When  angry  parents  began  calling  in, 
police  canvassed  the  area  and  confiscated 
about  450  children.  —  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle. 

• 

Chemical  charges  have  already  been 
filed  against  three  patrolmen  and  the 
sergeant.  —  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror. 

• 

He  said  the  two-story  wooden  build¬ 
ing  was  damaged  beyond  repair.  The 
others  were  treated  and  discharged.  — 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

• 

Officers  used  billy  clubs  on  the  paraders 
and  turned  fire  houses  on  them.  —  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

• 

Again,  the  same  thing  is  true  of  moon- 
shining  that  is  time  of  most  other  evasive 
crimes;  they  cannot  be  committed  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  government  officials, 
particularly  at  the  lover  level.  —  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 


CART(M)N  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


letters 


EDITORIAL  WRITERS 

While  I  agree  with  the  sum  of  James 
Heston’s  remarks  as  reported  in  E&P,  Mr. 
Heston  needs  to  be  more  precise  lest  he 
contribute  to  widespread  misconceptions 
in  the  public  mind  about  America’s  edi¬ 
torial  pages. 

His  comments  that  Ashmore  and  Golden 
are  the  only  editorial  writers  “heard  above 
the  singing  commercials’’  are  so  patently 
superficial  they  wouldn’t  deserve  rebuttal 
if  it  weren’t  that  a  lot  of  critics  of  the 
press  will  use  the  canard  as  evidence  of 
our  “decadence”. 

Ashmore  and  Golden  are  both  great.  But 
Ashmore  was  in  the  country’s  hottest  lime¬ 
light  and  Golden  is  a  weekly  essayist, 
not  an  editorial  writer.  I’m  sure  Mr.  Hes¬ 
ton  knows  that  dozens  of  editorial  writers 
are  performing  at  a  high  level  most  of 
the  time.  I  can  name  10  or  12  offhand  out 
of  the  score  or  so  I  am  able  to  read  every 
once  in  a  while  who  are  as  good  in  their 
style  and  effectiveness  as  anyone  in  the 
country. 

I  would  remind  him  that  there  are  some 
pretty  damn  good  editorial  writers  on 
newspapers  he  may  never  have  heard  of. 
There’re  at  least  half  a  dozen  in  Georgia 
I  could  name,  but  modesty  prevents  my 
doing  so. 

It  occurs  to  me  further  that  Mr.  Heston 
may  submerge  beneath  the  singing  com¬ 
mercials  those  editorial  writers  with  whom 
he  disagrees  in  principle.  This  is  no 
criterion  of  editorial  capability. 

Sylvan  Meyer 

Editor, 

Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

PLAYING  rr  STRAIGHT 


We  are  all  delighted  to  see  Frank  Stan¬ 
ton  strike  such  a  noble  stance  in  the 
matter  of  rehearsed  shows  and  phony  “ap¬ 
plause”  on  radio  and  TV.  Now,  it  seems 
to  me,  it’s  the  turn  of  the  daily  press  and 
magazines  to  squeeze  out  the  water  of 
deception. 

What  about  the  series  of  articles,  usually 
syndicated,  by  the  iMtxing  champion,  on 
“How  I  Won  the  Title  and  Found  God.” 
Everybody  knows  he  can  barely  sign  bis 
name  to  a  contract  for  the  title  go.  Let’s 
run  the  stuff  with  all  the  misspellings  and 
bad  grammar,  or  not  run  it  at  all.  Ditto 
for  the  ghosted  autobiographies  of  screen 
stars,  female  swimming  champions,  and 
lady  criminals  who  have  caught  the  public 
fancy. 

Then  there  is  that  little  item,  the  “in¬ 
spired”  letter  campaign,  with  the  editor 
deluged  with  a  flood  of  letters  on  some 
local  issue,  most  of  them  asked  for  in  ad¬ 
vance.  W'hile  we  are  being  high  and  mighty 
about  TV  “applause”  we  might  look  this 
gimmick  over. 

And  what  about  the  phonied  up  camera 
views  of  personalities  shaking  hands  with 


Mauldin,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


kids,  waving  ears  of  corn,  etc.  which  were 
practically  posed — sometimes  actually  so 
— by  photogs,  then  presented  as  “news 
pictures” ? 

If  we  played  it  straight,  write  and  all, 
it  might  be  embarrassing  but  it  might  be 
more  fun  and  a  lot  fresher. 

Hoby  W'entz 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

«  «  * 

PUBLISHER  NEEDS  A  BREAK 

Help! 

E&P  readers  have  leaped  on  me  like  a 
duck  on  a  June  bug  since  you  ran  my 
letter  on  how  the  newspaper  business  pays 
off  for  a  good  job. 

Most  of  tbe  writers  felt  that  I  am  a  hope¬ 
less  innocent,  completely  unacquainted 
with  the  basic  facts  of  life.  Fellers,  you 
got  it  all  wrong.  There’s  nothing  wrong 
with  publishers  that  isn’t  also  wrong  with 
you  and  me.  The  only  thing  is,  they  fre¬ 
quently  don’t  have  time  to  explain  their 
every  move  and  give  you  background  in¬ 
formation  on  every  decision.  Moreover, 
publishing  a  newspaper  is  a  much  tougher 
job  than  it  looks;  it’s  easier  to  evaluate 
a  story  than  a  balance  sheet.  Covering  a 
big  story  is  one  thing,  covering  a  deficit  at 
the  bank  is  something  else. 

To  those  who  resent  publisher  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  advertising  revenue,  I  say  that 
a  successful  paper  can  do  more  good  in 
the  world  than  an  unsuccessful  one.  And 
what’s  so  wrong  about  tight  papers? 
Headers  like  advertising,  have  said  so  time 
and  again. 

Guys,  give  the  publisher  a  break;  he 
likes  you  probably  better  than  you  like 
him. 

Eugene  T.  Martin 

Promotion  Manager, 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 

*  *  * 

NO  GRATUITIES 

In  this  period  of  publicity  regarding 
payments  for  public  appearances  of  col¬ 
umnists.  I  recall  a  dictum  of  Scripps- 
McHae  (later  to  become  Scripps-Howard) 
when  I  was  a  reporter  and  managing 
editor; 

No  gratuities  or  gifts  of  any  kind  from 
outside  sources;  no  junkets;  no  accept¬ 
ance  of  memberships  in  organizations,  nor 
the  seeking  of  such  memberships;  no  writ¬ 
ing  or  speaking  for  remuneration,  except 
by  approval  of  the  employer.  I  believe  this 
dictum  issued  from  E.  W.  Scripps  himself. 
I  considered  this  a  wise  policy.  I  applied 
it  when  later  I  became  an  editor  else¬ 
where. 

No  matter  how  innocent  or  legitimate 
a  payment  may  seem  to  be  at  the  time,  it 
returns  later  to  haunt  and  embarrass  the 
recipient  and  his  employers. 

Leslie  Eichel 

Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 
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Here's  quick  relief !  If  expanding  newspaper  files  keep 
demanding  more  and  more  slielf  room,  you  can  easily 
cut  the  prohlem  down  to  size. 

By  starting  a  file  of  The  New  York  Times  on  Mierofdm, 
you'll  start  saving  around  96^^  of  the  space  you've  been 
needlessly  using ! 

In  less  than  a  half  euhic  foot  of  space,  you'll  he  storing 
a  whole  year's  life  of  the  newspaper  that  publishes  more 
news,  more  maps  and  charts,  more  full  texts  of  important 
speeches  and  documents  than  any  other. 

You'll  he  getting  the  complete  Late  City  Edition, 
reproduced  on  35mm  microfilm  at  a  reduction  ratio 
of  16  to  1.  A  new  reel  is  completed  every  ten  days,  and 
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mailed  to  you  within  four  days  of  the  period  it  ••overs,  bust 

At  the  low  price  of  -SI 90  a  year  (  outside  the  U.S.  .S195)  b 

your  subscription  for  The  New  ^  ork  Times  on  Microfilm 

])ays  for  itself  quickly.  For  in  achlition  to  saving  all  that  n 

storage  space,  you're  saving  the  original  cost  of  hound 

volumes  and  all  the  u|)keep.  Microfilm  lasts  and  lasts,  pap 

botl 

Before  that  space  prohlem  gets  even 
tougher,  why  not  have  us  enter  your 
subscription  to  this  convenient,  low-cost 
service?  Your  people  will  really  go 
for  it. 

Sbf  Ncto  Bork  Simes 

^ON  MICROFILM 

229  ^’est  43rd  Street,  New  ^’ork  36,  New  York 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER 

OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Columbus  Citizen- Journal 
Results  from  Field  Swap 

Srripps-Howard  Policy  Prevails 
In  Switch  to  Morning  Operation 

T1  Columbus  Citizen -Journal  p!' 


be  to  insure  that  two  separate 
and  distinct  newspaper  editorial 
voices  will  continue  to  be  made 
available  to  the  residents  of 
Columbus  and  Central  Ohio. 

The  arrangement  is  similar 
in  most  respects  to  that  which 
Seri pps-Ho ward  has  had  in 
BiiTningham,  Ala.  since  1950. 
Thei’e,  the  Pout-Herald,  morn¬ 
ing,  is  a  Scripps-Howard  edi¬ 
torial  product  and  the  Birming¬ 


A  NEW  VOICE  in  the  community 
.  .  .  says  caption  on  Columbus 
Dispatch  cartoon  by  Ray  Evans. 


Ota  Need  for  Streeq  Memiii^  Mewipinr 

Business  Leaders  Praise  Citizen-Journal 


Good  Morning, 
Readers 


Eight  Blasts,  Fire  Rock  Oil  Tanker, 
23  Believed  Dead,  Many  Hurt 

60.000  May 


Columbus,  Ohio 
Columbus  discovered  a  new 
newspaper  on  its  doorsteps  the 
morning  of  Nov.  9. 

After  a  weekend  of  fast 
moves,  Vol.  1,  No.  1  of  the  Co- 
lumbint  Citizen- Journal  appear¬ 
ed  as  a  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper  and  the  only  moming 
newspaper,  Monday  through 
Saturday,  in  Ohio’s  capital  city. 

The  Columbus  Citizen,  the 
previous  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper,  publi.sh^  afternoons  and 
Sunday,  ceased  with  the  Nov.  8 
issue.  It  was  founded  in  1899. 

The  Ohio  State  Journal,  in 
business  since  1811,  made  its 
last  morning  appearance  Nov. 
7,  but  its  “best  features’’  were 
carried  into  the  new  Citizen- 
Journal. 

Now  the  remaining  evening 
newspaper  is  the  Dispateh,  and 
the  remaining  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  is  the  Sunday  Dispatch, 
both  of  which  are  published  by 
the  Disiiatch  Printing  Company. 

In  .short,  the  Wolfe  family 
?ave  u])  the  moming  field  as 
^ripps-Iloward  got  out  of  the 
Sunday  field  and  switched  from 
evening  to  moming. 

Printed  by  Dispatch 

Don  K.  Weaver,  Scripps- 
Howard  s  Columbus  editor  since 
1945,  is  editor  of  the  Citizen- 
oumal.  S.  J.  Dilenschneider, 

editor  8c  publisher 


business  manager  of  the  Citizen, 
is  now  an  executive  wdth  the 
Citizen-Journal. 

The  change  has  resulted  in 
the  printing  of  all  daily  news- 
paj)ers  in  the  plant  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch  Printing  Co.  which  also 
serves  as  the  publishing  agent 
of  Scripps-Howard,  also  selling 
the  advertising  and  circulating 
the  newspaiier. 

The  Dispatch  Printing  Co. 
provides  editorial  offices  for  the 
Citizen-Journal,  but  the  editor¬ 
ial  staff,  in  the  main,  of  the 
Citizen-Journal  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  previous  Citizen. 

“This  move,”  said  the  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  Citizen’s  final 
edition,  “is  made  to  meet  pres¬ 
ent-day  economics  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  and  to  preseiwe 
competition  in  the  Columbus 
newspaper  field. 

“Tremendous  and  inescapable 
increases  in  the  production  costs 
of  newspapers  force  the  mo.st 
efficient  imssible  publishing  pat¬ 
tern.” 

No  .Slock  Transfer 

No  change  in  ownei-ship  of  the 
two  companies  is  involved. 
Neither  the  Dispatch  Printing 
Co.  nor  Scripps-Howard  ac¬ 
quires  any  stock  or  ownership  in 
the  other.  There  will  be  no  inter¬ 
locking  directors. 

The  effect  of  the  change  will 
for  November  14,  1959 


ham  News  Company  (New- 
house)  is  the  agent  for  business, 
circulation  and  mechanical  oper¬ 
ations.  Also  there  is  separate 
corporate  ownership. 

This  differs  from  the  new 
San  Francisco  arrangement  in 
which  Scripps-Howard  and 
Hearst  are  equal  partners  in  a 
common  corporation  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Neu's-Call  Bulletin, 
Scripps-Howard  being  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  editorial  product 
and  Heai'st  for  the  business. 

In  the  past  five  years,  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization 
has  effected  several  major 
changes  in  the  nation’s  news¬ 
paper  picture.  It  acquired  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Cincin- 
tiati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  then  con¬ 
solidated  the  Post  and  Times- 
Star  there;  it  participated  in  a 
joint-plant  arrangement  for  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  and 
News-Sentinel;  and  it  joined  in 
a  partnership  with  the  Hearst 
interests  in  San  Franci.sco.  In 
addition,  the  parent  E.  W. 
Scripps  Company  brought 
Heanst’s  International  News 
Seiwice  together  with  United 
Press. 

Long  Neguliatiuns 

Officials  of  Scripps-Howard 
and  Di.spatch  Printing  Co.  had 
negotiated  several  months — but 
it  remained  for  Mr.  Weaver  to 
confinn  what  the  community  had 
l)een  exi)ecting. 

Printei's  on  the  Saturday 
night  trick  had  been  held  late 
for  “a  big  story.”  At  11:15 
p.m.  Mr.  Weaver  went  down  the 
stairs  to  the  composing  room, 
carrying  his  announcement  copy 
in  eight  “takes.”  The  presses 
rolled  as  soon  as  the  story  was 
.set  in  type  and  pages  made  up. 

Immediately,  an  employTnent 


replacement  bureau  was  opened 
in  the  Citizen  building  to  help 
members  of  the  mechanical,  cir¬ 
culation,  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  departments  find  new  jobs. 

Ten  persons  wrore  released 
from  the  editorial  department. 
They  were  receiving  offers  from 
other  cities. 

Staffers  Move 

The  following  Ohio  State 
Jouraal  staff  members  became 
editorial  department  employees 
of  the  Dispatch: 

Bob  Vincent,  political  writer; 
Joe  R.  Mills,  radio  and  television 
editor;  Sarah  Mills,  society  edi¬ 
tor;  Robert  Smith,  deskman; 
Ju.stin  Henley,  business  editor; 
Earl  Flora,  sports  editor;  Sam 
Thompson,  statehouse  reporter; 
and  John  McConaughy,  news  edi¬ 
tor. 

Earlier,  Karl  Pauly  and  Elmer 
Parkin  of  the  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal  became  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  and  editorial  writer 
respectively  for  the  Dispatch. 

Of  the  move  from  afternoon 
to  moming  publication,  the 
Scripps-Howard  announcement 
said:  “Publication  of  the  Citi¬ 
zen-Journal  in  the  moming  field 
allows  the  greatest  efficiency  in 
producing  two  independent  and 
separately  owned  newspapers, 
maintaining  separate  editorial 
.staffs  and  voices,  in  the  face  of 
today’s  publishing  costs.” 

Press  Runs 

Press  mns  during  the  first 
week  of  the  Citizen-Journal 
averaged  165,000.  The  news¬ 
paper  was  being  circulated  to 
all  subscribers  of  both  previous 
papers.  The  price  was  7  cents 
per  copy. 

(Continued  on  ]>ape  78) 
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ANPA  Asks  All  Advertising 
Costs  Be  Deductible  for  Tax 

Hanson’s  Argument  Against  IRS 
Rules  Keyed  to  Public  Interest 


The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  will  ask 
Congress  to  make  all  expenses 
of  advertising  deductible  from 
business  income  for  federal  tax 
purposes. 

Elisha  Hanson,  general  coun¬ 
sel  for  ANPA,  is  scheduled  to 
present  the  proposal  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  at  a  hearing  Dec.  2. 
The  committee  began  this  week 
to  consider  revision  of  federal 
income  tax  law's,  particularly  in 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  the 
cost  of  advertising  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  and  necessary  business  ex¬ 
pense. 


advertising  space  in  publications 
of  certain  size.  He  presented 
the  constitutional  questions  then 
as  ANPA  counsel. 


2  Principal  Guide  Caso 


Cites  ‘Taxes  on  Knowledge’ 


Regulations  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  some  of  w’hich 
have  withstood  challenge  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  are  compared 
by  Mr.  Hanson  with  the  English 
stamp  taxes  which  curtailed  the 
circulation  of  newspapers  and 
reduced  advertising  content  in 
Colonial  days.  The  imposts  are 
commonly  described  by  histori¬ 
ans  as  “Taxes  on  Knowledge,” 
Mr.  Hanson  says  in  his  pre¬ 
sentation  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Hanson  argues  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  information  to  be 
disseminated  through  the  press 
and  that  the  press  not  only  has 
the  obligation  to  gather  and 
disseminate  information  of  gen¬ 
eral  public  interest  but  the 
greater  obligation  of  preseiwing 
the  right  of  the  people  to  have 
a  press  free  from  restraint. 

The  principal  cases  on  which 
the  Revenue  Seiwice  relies  for 
its  proposed  changes  that  wdll 
rule  non-deductible  a  great 
amount  of  public  opinion  —  lob¬ 
bying  and  propaganda  —  ad¬ 
vertising  are  attacked  by  Mr. 
Hanson  as  repugnant  to  the 
principle  of  a  free  press  and 
an  informed  public. 

The  cases  of  Cammarano  and 
Strauss,  decided  in  the  Supreme 
Court  last  February,  demon¬ 
strate  precisely  how  the  taxing 
authority  is  used  to  impede  the 
dissemination  of  information 
important  to  the  advertiser  and 
the  public  as  well,  Mr.  Hanson 
will  tell  the  House  committee. 

In  discussion  of  these  cases 
Mr.  Hanson  recalls  the  Grosjean 
case  in  1936  in  which  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  invalidated  a 
Louisiana  tax  on  circulation  and 


Mr.  Hanson  reviews  the  cur¬ 
rent  tax  cases  as  follow’s: 

“In  the  Cammarano  case,  the 
beer-distributor  taxpayers  were 
confronted  with  an  initiative 
measure  submitted  to  the  elec¬ 
torate  which  would  have  placed 
the  retail  sale  of  wine  and  beer 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
state.  This  initiative,  which 
would  have  in  effect  put  the 
taxpayers  out  of  business,  was 
defeated.  In  the  Strauss  case, 
the  taxpayer  was  engaged  in 
the  wholesale  liquor  business 
and  was  confronted  with  an 
initiative  calling  for  state-wide 
prohibition  which,  if  approved, 
w'ould  have  put  the  taxpayer 
out  of  business.  Again  the  initi¬ 
ative  was  defeated. 

“Both  taxpayers  contributed 
to  the  cost  of  advertising  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  propo.sed  mea- 
•sures.  In  each  case,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  refused  to  allow  the 
deduction  of  the  cost  of  such 
advertising  as  an  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expense.  Both 
cases  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  upheld  the  Com¬ 
missioner. 

“The  decision  was  not  based 
upon  a  precise  provision  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  but  upon 
a  finding  by  the  court  that  a 
regulation  that  had  been  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  by  Congrress  for 
more  than  two  decades  had  the 
full  effect  of  law.” 

Coming  to  the  main  theme 
of  his  argument,  Mr.  Hanson 
states : 

“It  is  the  function  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  and  not  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  to  determine 
what  messages  to  the  public  are 
necessary  for  him  to  sell  his 
products.” 


government  in  curtailing  the 
opportunity  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  by  the  people  in 
respect  of  the  conduct  of  their 
govemment’s  affairs,  as  well  as 
the  merits  of  the  advertiser’s 
product  when  competing  with  a 
similar  product  offered  for  sale 
by  the  government.  It  might  be 
noted  that  in  such  instances  the 
govemment  is  acting  in  its  busi¬ 
ness  or  proprietary  function 
rather  than  in  its  political  or 
goveiTimental  one. 

“Advertising  is  the  life  blood 
of  the  consumer  system.  It 
tiansforms  needs  and  desires 
into  actual  sales  and  into  mass 
production.  As  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  rec¬ 
ognized  early  in  1958,  it  is  an 
essential  bulwark  of  our  econ¬ 
omy. 

“In  World  War  II,  tbe  gov¬ 
ernment’s  financing  program, 
especially  in  respect  of  the  sale 
of  savings  bonds,  was  facing 
complete  failure  when  advertis¬ 
ers  and  media  at  the  request 
of  the  government  came  to  the 
rescue  and  urged  the  public  to 
buy. 

“In  1942,  tbe  then  head  of 
the  War  Production  Board  urged 
advertisers  and  media  to  fonn 
an  organization  to  assist  the 


'the  expenditures  were  ni'cessan 
,to  the  businesses  w’hich  nui 
them. 

“But,  just  as  our  nation’s  lift 
was  at  stake  in  World  War  R 
so  was  the  very  existence  of  the 
Cammarano  and  Strauss  busi¬ 
nesses  at  stake  when  they  in- 
fonned  the  public  about  the  ef¬ 
forts  to  destroy  them.  Those 
cases  definitely  point  up  the  far 
that  revenue  was  of  subordinate 
concern  and  that  the  dominao! 
and  controlling  aim  w'as  to  pre 
vent  the  advertisers  fi-om  ei 
pressing  their  views  and  infora- 
ing  the  public  without  penalty 
therefor  in  respect  of  legislative 
proposals  designed  to  put  a: 
end  to  their  business  lives. 
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“In  all  cases  of  national,  n- f  ane 
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gional  or  local  emergency  bus; 
ness  is  called  upon  to  inform  the! 
public  as  to  measures  that 
should  be  taken  to  solve  a  par¬ 
ticular  problem.  To  illustrate: 


.Aid  to  Stricken  Communities 


government  and  inform  the  pub¬ 
lic  about  various  phases  of  the 
war  effort.  The  Advertising 
Council  was  created  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  counselling  both  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  business.  In  the 
ensuing  war  period  American 
business  devoted  more  than  one 
billion  dollars  in  more  than  one 
hundred  public  service  cam¬ 
paigns  furthering  the  war  effort 
through  infonning  the  public. 
This  type  of  advertising  became 
known  as  institutional  adver¬ 
tising.  Both  the  businesses  which 
participated  in  it  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  generally  profited  by  it,  but 
above  all  our  nation  as  a  whole 
benefited. 


VI’lien  Nation's  Life  was  at  Stake 
“It  is  significant  to  note  that 


“The  records  of  this  commr 
tee  contain  two  fascinating  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  effect  of  adverti.'- 
ing. 

“In  1934,  our  government  pur¬ 
chased  2,500,000  head  of  cattk 
in  drought  stricken  areas  asi 
then  destroyed  them. 

“Two  years  later  it  embarkei 
on  a  similar  program.  This  tim 
it  was  opposed  by  the  very  peo¬ 
ple  it  sought  to  help.  These  peo¬ 
ple — the  livestock  producers- 
thought  there  was  a  betif 
method.  They  a.sked  the  foot 
distributors  of  this  country  tt 
carry  out  a  nation-wide  car 
paign  to  increase  the  consumt- 
tion  of  beef.  The  campaign  w 
undertaken  with  the  result  tha" 
sales  of  meat  increased  bf 
34.7%  over  those  of  the  previ 
ous  year  and  the  governmer 
withdrew  from  the  market  afte: 
purchasing  but  5,000  animals. 

“Another  illustration: 

“In  1938,  just  as  the  appl* 
growers  of  New  England  west 
into  their  orchards  to  harvest 
their  crops,  the  most  de.structiv* 
hurricane  in  the  history  of  out 
nation  up  to  that  time  stnd 
the  entire  area.  Every  apple* 
every  tree  was  blown  off 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tree 
were  uprooted.  The  apple  grov 
ers  of  New  England  faced  ecfr 
nomic  destruction  but  on  tl* 


the  Bureau  of  Intenial  Revenue  hurricane  stnxck  ^ 

did  not  try  to  censor  this  ad-  ^^ter  it  passed  by  one  of  that 


Function  of  .Advertising 

His  brief  elaborates  with  this 
background  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  advertising  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  economy: 

“So  long  as  the  Congress  per¬ 
mits  the  taxing  authorities  to 
censor  advertising  by  determin¬ 
ing  what  kinds  of  advertising 
are  ordinary  and  necessary  to 
a  business,  it  is  assisting  the 


vertising  or  penalize  the  adver¬ 
tisers  by  discriminatory  tax  rul¬ 
ings,  yet  it  was  within  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  claimed  power  to  do  so 
simply  by  interpreting  its  regu¬ 
lations  to  hold  that  such  ex¬ 
penditures  were  not  ordinary 
and  necessary  in  the  usual  con¬ 
duct  of  the  particular  business 
which  made  them.  Our  nation’s 
life  was  at  stake  so  from  the 
viewpoint  of  our  whole  economy 


had  an  idea. 

“He  was  familiar  with  tl* 
food  distributor’  and  partin' 
larly  the  chain  stores’  work  ® 
the  beef  and  other  campaip- 
to  relieve  agricultural  distress- 
He  got  in  touch  with  the  prK'" 
dent  of  a  chain  store  organi»' 
tion  and  told  him  that  if  some' 
thing  could  be  done  immediately 
the  New  England  apple  growefi 
{Continued  on  parie  77) 
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4  Took  Store  Money; 
AP  Censures  Boyle 


Five  newspaper  columnists 
were  named  before  the  TV  quiz 
show  conmiittee  last  week  as 
having  received  gratuities  to 
“plug”  the  Hess  Brothers  de¬ 
partment  stoi’e  in  Allentown, 
Pa.  (E&P,  Nov.  7,  page  9). 

Four  explained  they  had  ac¬ 
cepted  $1,000  each  as  payment 
for  making  personal  appear¬ 
ances  at  the  store.  These  were: 
John  O’Rrian,  Xew  York  Jour- 
nal-Anierican  television  column¬ 
ist;  Bob  Considine,  Hearst  Head¬ 
line  Service;  Stan  Delaplane, 
McNaught  Syndicate  columnist; 
and  Hal  Boyle,  Associated  Press. 

The  fifth,  Earl  Wilson,  Neiv 
York  Pont  columnist,  said  he  had 
never  heard  of  Max  Levine, 
public  relations  manager  of  the 
Hess  store,  and  had  received  no 
money  from  him  or  from  any 
of  his  representatives. 

Mr.  Levine  and  Max  Hess, 
head  of  the  store,  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  House  committee  it  was 
customary  to  buy  “plugs”  by 
well-known  TV  people  and  new’s- 
paper  columnists. 


Reprimanded 


AP  management  told  E&P  it 
had  found  Mr.  Boyle,  noted  war 
correspondent  and  feature 
writer,  had  violated  organiza¬ 
tion  policy  and  added;  “He 
acknowledges  a  mistake  in  judg¬ 
ment  in  accepting  the  payment 
in  the  ciicumstances  and  has 
been  severely  reprimanded.” 

Mr.  Boyle  had  stated:  “To  the 
best  of  my  I’ecollection  I  have 
mentioned  Max  Hess  four  times 
on  subjects  of  feature  news  in¬ 
terest  in  the  last  16  years  or 
since  I  b"gan  writing  a  feature 
column.  These  mentions  were 
made  Ixxth  before  and  after  I 
visited  .Allentown  in  July  1955, 
at  which  time  I  was  paid  $1,000 
by  He.ss  for  making  a  personal 
appearance  at  a  business  dinner. 
I  wrote  nothing  about  that  af¬ 
fair,  or  anything  at  all  that  re¬ 
ferred  to  Hess  in  1955.” 


VP  Statement 


“The  Associated  Press  has 
stated,  and  it  repeats,  it  is  not 
enough  for  us  within  the  organi¬ 
zation  to  know  that  a  staffer’s 
outside  interest  or  activities  do 
not  adversely  affect  his  work 
for  the  AP.  It  is  often  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  outsiders  could 
misunderstand  or  misinterpret 
his  work. 

“Evei'y  representative  of  the 
Associated  Press  shares  ihe  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  safeguarding  its 
reputation  for  honesty  and  de¬ 
pendability.  What  Boyle  did 
violated  this  policy.  He  acknowl¬ 
edges  a  mistake  in  judgment  in 
accepting  the  payment  in  the 
circumstances  and  has  been 
severely  reprimanded. 

“A  careful  examination  by 
management  of  the  Associated 
Press  reveals  to  its  satisfaction 
that  the  columns  Boyle  wrote  in 
which  he  mentioned  Hess — five 
times  from  1951  through  1958 
— were  newsworthy  feature  ma¬ 
terial.  They  were  wholly  unre¬ 
lated  to  his  presence  at  a  store 
promotion  enterprise  featuring 
the  presence  of  new'spaper  ce¬ 
lebrities,  concerning  which  he 
wrote  nothing  and  following 
which  there  w’as  no  mention  of 
Hess  or  his  store  in  a  Boyle 
column  for  more  than  two  years. 


cut  off  further  discusion  of  this 
“plug”  practice  because  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  no  authority  to  probe 
the  newspaper  business,  Coun- 
.sel  Robert  W.  Lishman  said 
there  was  no  evidence  that  Jack 
O’Brian  had  ever  “plugged” 
Hess  ...  to  the  contrary,  his 
column  had  expressed  opposite 
viewpoints. 

Bob  Considine  had  explained 
earlier  that  payment  was  taken 
for  personal  appearance  work 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
his  writing. 

Stan  Delaplane,  who  writes  a 
humor  column,  said  he  had 
taken  $1,000  for  expenses  to 
Allentown  to  do  a  story  about 
Mr.  Hess,  “an  amusing  store¬ 
keeper.”  Mr.  Delaplane  works 
out  of  San  Francisco. 


Oul!«landing  Record 


I 
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A.skf-il  to  comment,  AP  man¬ 
agement  issued  the  following 
statement : 

‘It  i.s  the  long-standing  and 
explicitly  written  policy  of  the 
Assocu'.'ed  Press  that  no  em¬ 
ployee  ( ngage  in  any  activity 
reflecting  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  AP;  nor  may  he  in  any 
nianni-;'  by  any  act  make  sus- 
^t  h  -  or  the  organization’s 
honest  .md  impartiality. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


“Boyle’s  outstanding  record  of 
more  than  25  years  with  the 
Associated  Press  includes  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  reporting 
as  a  war  cori-espondent  in  World 
War  II,  during  which  he  began 
writing  a  daily  human  interest 
column.  He  did  distinguishexl 
front  line  reporting  in  the 
Korean  War,  continuing  his  col¬ 
umn  at  the  same  time. 

“For  years,  Boyle  has  been  in 
demand  as  a  speaker  and  for 
personal  activities  on  his  own 
time,  frequently  in  response  to 
requests  from  AP  members.  He 
has  also  on  occasion  I’eceived 
honoraria  for  speaking  engage¬ 
ments. 

“Boyle  affirms  that  he  has 
‘never  written  a  line  of  AP  copy 
for  payment  of  any  kind  or  fonn 
except  the  compensation’  he  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  AP.  The  AP  is 
convinced  that  this  is  true  and 
that  Boyle,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  loyal  AP  staff,  is  devoted 
to  the  integrity  of  its  news  re¬ 
port.” 


Not  Committee's  Business 


FCC,  House 
In  New  Areas 
Of  TV  Probe 


Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  announced  a  special 
investigation  of  television  and 
radio  broadcasting  practices  to 
follow  up  TV  quiz  scandals  and 
charges  of  pay-offs  to  disc 
jockeys. 

The  study  at  least  in  part  will 
be  an  assessment  of  the  agency’s 
present  authority  over  broad¬ 
casters  and  the  content  of  their 
programs  and  commercials.  It 
also  will  consider  whether  the 
FCC  should  ask  Congress  for 
new  powers. 

Public  hearings  will  be  called 
shortly,  the  agency  said,  to  hear 
the  broadcasting  industry  and 
others  interested.  The  FCC  said 
it  will  “augument”  its  staff  for 
the  new  inquiry. 

The  investigation  will  be  an 
expansion  of  a  year-old  study  of 
programming  practices  under¬ 
taken  before  Congressional 
hearings  spotlighted  rigging  of 
some  quiz  shows. 

The  FCC  said  the  existing 
study  and  the  Congressional  dis¬ 
closures  indicate  some  broad¬ 
casting  practices  are  “contrary 
to  the  public  interest.” 


(Committee's  Interest 


practices  as  deceptive  advertis¬ 
ing,  bribing  of  disc  jockeys'  to 
play  certain  records,  paying 
news-show  people  to  boost  some¬ 
body  or  something  that  would 
othei*wise  be  ignored,  and  brib¬ 
ing  broadcasting  personalities 
to  “plug”  a  certain  interest  or 
permit  a  publicity-seeker  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  a  show  as  a  “guest.” 

The  subcommittee  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  reconvene  on  Dec.  9. 


‘.Sold  Time'  on  News  .Shows 


Rep.  Peter  Mack  (D.,  Ill.), 
a  subcommittee  member,  said 
the  gi’oup  has  “all  the  goods” 
on  a  case  where  an  advertising 
agency  was  “selling  appearances 
for  political  candidates  on  news 
shows.”  He  refused  to  go  be¬ 
yond  this  description,  except  to 
say  that  the  incident  occurred 
in  a  If  rge  eastern  city  with  sev¬ 
eral  television  channels. 

Robert  C.  Kintner,  president 
of  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  who  was  a  newsman  for 
many  years,  was  asked  if  he 
knew  of  such  a  practice,  when 
he  was  examined  in  connection 
with  the  quiz  shows  last  week. 

He  replied  he  had  never  heard 
of  any  arrangement  for  selling 
advertising  as  news  and  said 
he  knew  that  NBC  stations  don’t 
do  it. 


Dailies  Play 
TV  Sections 


For  Readers 


Before  Chairman  Oren  Harris 
for  November  14,  1959 


Congressional  investigators 
tuimed  their  attention  to  new 
charges  of  shady  doings  in  the 
radio-TV  business. 

Rep.  Oren  Harris  (D.,  Ark.), 
chairman  of  the  special  House 
Commerce  subcommittee  that 
exposed  chicanery  on  television 
quiz  programs,  disclosed  his 
staff  is  digging  into  many  other 
allegations  of  fraudulent  pro¬ 
gramming.  These  are  believed 
to  concern  such  other  purported 


Detroit 

TVitis  has  a  grip  on  the  three 
Detroit  daily  newspapers. 

The  past  couple  weeks  of 
course,  the  news  about  the  quiz 
programs  dominated  the  front 
pages  of  the  Detroit  Xewn,  Free 
Presn  and  Times.  But  that  was 
only  half  the  TV  story  locally. 

Cau.se  of  the  extra  excitement 
was  the  publication,  beginning 
Sunday,  Nov.  1,  of  a  pocket- 
sized  TV  Magazine,  with  glossy- 
stock  cover  in  color  and  the 
magazine  type  listings  of  TV 
and  radio  programs. 

The  Detroit  News  whooped  up 
the  advance  news  of  its  new 
book  and  sent  the  editorial  staffs 
of  the  Free  Press  and  Times  into 
planning  and  production  to  meet 
this  competition. 

The  Free  Press  and  Times 
stayed  with  their  tabloid  sized 
TV-radio  sections,  but  they  took 
special  pains  to  revise  the  en¬ 
tire  content  so  as  to  add  more 
reading  matter  and  to  improve 
the  typographical  presentation. 

They  gave  the  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  more  prominent  display, 
adding  one  color  to  the  covers. 

{Continued  on  page  75) 
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BostonDailiesAreShutDown 
F  or  SecondT  ime  inT  wo  Y  ears 


John  D.  Craig,  president  of 
the  Boston  local  of  the  ITU, 
said  the  unions  did  not  agree  to 
abide  by  a  pattern  of  wage 
settlements. 

He  said,  “this  pattern  is  a 
formula  imposed  unilaterally  by 


Printers  Veto  Pay  Arbitration 
And  Hit  ‘Unilateral  Pattern’ 


Boston 

Without  divulging  their  own 
demands,  1,150  union  printers 
went  on  strike  against  Boston 
dailies  after  a  Nov.  5  vote  of 
561  to  511  against  submitting 
a  w’age  proposal  to  arbitration. 
The  previous  vote  to  strike  was 
898  to  90. 

The  printers’  walkout  effected 
a  shutdown  of  newspapers  wdth 
an  aggregate  sale  of  1,250,000 
daily:  Globe,  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday;  Herald,  morning 
and  Sunday;  Traveler,  evening; 
Record,  morning;  American, 
evening;  Advertiser,  Sunday. 

Approximately  5,500  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  papers  were  suspended 
from  the  payrolls. 

After  mediation  sessions,  a 
meeting  of  the  union  was  called 
for  Friday  afternoon.  All  par¬ 
ties  .agreed  not  to  make  any 
statement  on  proposals  to  be 
submitted. 

A  previous  shutdown  of  news¬ 
paper  publication  here,  for  three 
weeks  in  August,  1957,  was 
caused  by  a  mailers’  strike. 


The  present  printers’  scale  is 
$119.40,  plus  $4.50  weekly  to  the 
welfare  and  retirement  fund. 


^  hal  ^’as  Offered 


The  papers  offered  to  arbi¬ 
trate  these  two  issues: 

“1.  Whether  or  not  the  com¬ 
positors  shall  receive  an  increase 
in  excess  of  9  cents  per  hour, 
effective  Jan.  1,  1959,  and  7  2/3 
cents  per  hour,  effective  Jan.  1, 
1960. 


Arbitration  Rejecleil 


The  strike  began  immediately 
after  the  printers  voted  to  re¬ 
ject  the  publishers’  offer  to  ar¬ 
bitrate  two  of  the  unresolved 
issues,  a  pay-raise  offer  and  a 
demand  by  the  printers  for  three 
days’  leave  with  pay  on  the 
death  of  a  member  of  their  im¬ 
mediate  families. 

The  printers,  members  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union,  shouted  down  a  following 
proposal  to  delay  the  start  of 
the  strike  to  Nov.  12 — a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Governor  Furcolo,  who 
had  met  all  day  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  publishers  and  the 
union. 

Neither  the  union  nor  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  disclosed  the  exact 
terms  of  the  union  wage  de¬ 
mands. 

The  publishers’  spokesman, 
Eugene  P.  Barnes,  said  the 
newspapers  had  offered  the 
printers  a  pay  raise  of  9  cents 
an  hour  plus  15  cents  a  shift 
payable  to  welfare  and  retire¬ 
ment  funds,  retroactive  to  last 
Jan.  1.  The  publishers’  pay  offer 
also  included  another  7  2  '3  cents 
an  hour,  and  5  cents  more  to  the 
welfare  and  retirement  funds 
effective  next  Jan.  1. 


“2.  Whether  or  not  the  follow¬ 
ing  provision  shall  be  included 
in  the  agreement  effective  with 
the  date  of  arbitration  decision: 
‘All  situation  holders  who  have 
a  death  in  their  immediate 
family  shall  be  given  three  days 
off  with  pay,  such  thiee  days  to 
be  immediately  following  day  of 
.such  death,  except  if  the  situa¬ 
tion  holder’s  slide  day  or  days 
occur  vrithin  the  three  days,  he 
shall  not  be  compensated  for 
such  slide  day  or  days.  Immedi¬ 
ate  family  being  defined  as 
mother,  father,  husband,  wife, 
brother,  sister,  son  or  daughter. 
His  position  need  not  be  filled 
except  at  the  option  of  the 
office.” 


Another  issue  involved  w’hat 
the  union  temied  a  breach  in  a 
wage  pattem  accepted  by  other 
craft  unions  in  settling  a  new 
contract  with  plant  maintenance 
electricians.  'This  concerned  a 
section  giving  publishers  the 
right  to  have  their  regular  elec¬ 
tricians  perform  construction 
work  to  a  maximum  of  25  per¬ 
cent  of  their  time  at  basic  con- 
stiiiction  rates  instead  of  news¬ 
paper  rates. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  employes 
at  all  three  newspaper  plants, 
the  managements  insisted  that 
this  was  not  a  breach  of  the 
wage  pattern.  They  contended  it 
merely  meant  paying  for  extra 
work  that  the  maintenance  elec¬ 
tricians  were  qualified  to  per- 
fonn  at  considerable  savings  to 
the  publishers  over  “costly”  pay¬ 
ment  to  contractors.” 


publishers.  The  Typographical 
union  has  not  agreed  to  be 
governed  by  a  pattern  or  pack¬ 
age  which  the  publishers  set  up 
to  ease  their  negotiating  prob¬ 
lems.” 


Relroaclive  Increase 


‘For  a  Ix>ng  Time* 

RoWrt  B.  Choate,  publisher 
of  the  Herald  and  Traveler,  Is¬ 
sued  a  letter  to  all  employes. 
He  said  he  could  see  “great  dam¬ 
age  to  a  newspaper  property 
which  is  having  the  worst  year 
financially  in  all  the  forty  years 
in  which  I  have  been  associated 
with  the  paper.” 

He  as.serted  that  “if  arbitra¬ 
tion  is  not  the  answer-,  then  the 
newspaper  plants  apparently 
must  be  closed  for  a  very  lonf: 
time.” 

{Continued  xin  pape  77) 


Joint  Edition  Published 
In  Oregon  Stereo  Strike 


The  publishers’  statement 
noted : 

“We  have  offered  the  union 
an  increase,  retroactive  to  Jan. 
1,  1959,  of  9  cents  per  hour  plus 
an  additional  15  cents  per  shift 
to  welfare  and  i-etirement  funds. 
In  addition,  we  have  offered  a 
further  increase,  effective  Jan. 
1,  1960,  of  7  2/3  cents  per  hour, 
plus  an  additional  5  cents  per 
shift  to  the  retirement  fund. 

“This  offer  contains  the  same 
basic  hourly  increase  given  in 
settlements  with  the  other  new-s- 
paper  unions.  Of  the  11  unions 
with  each  of  which  the  pub- 
li.shers  negotiate  jointly,  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  reached  with  10. 

“These  negotiations  have  gone 
on  since  Nov.  17,  1958.  There 
have  been  23  negotiating  ses¬ 
sions.  After  11  negotiations,  the 
union  called  upon  their  inter¬ 
national  officers  for  assistance 
and  the  monetary  offer  made 
herein  was  recommended  for  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  international 
representative.” 


Portland,  Ore. 

Within  13  hours  of  the  start 
of  a  stereotypers’  strike  on  Nov. 
10,  a  combined  edition  of  the 
Oregon  Journal  and  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  had  rolled  off  the  latter’s 
press. 

Supervisory  personnel  of  the 
two  newspapers,  UTI  utilizing 
Oregonian  facilities,  produced  a 
24-i»age  paper  for  late  evening 
di.stribution  to  subsciibers  of 
the  Evening  Journal  on  Tues¬ 
day. 

With  some  front  page  le- 
visions  and  late  sports  additions, 
sub.stantially  the  same  paper 
sei-ved  morning  Oregonian  cus¬ 
tomers  on  Wednesday. 

In  the  second  day’s  effort  an¬ 
other  24-pagc  edition  was  pro¬ 
duced.  Secretaries  operated  the 
tape  punching  machines. 

All  craft  unions  w-ith  the 
exception  of  the  engravers 
honored  picket  lines  on  the  first 
day  of  the  strike.  With  the  en¬ 
gravers  at  work  a  number  of 
engravings  were  produced. 

Negotiations,  which  went 
thi-ough  18  sessions,  were  broken 
off  by  midnight  Monday,  five 
houi-s  before  the  deadline  for  the 
newspapers’  first  strike  since 
1949.  Principal  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  were: 

1.  Demand  by  the  union  that 
four-man  crews  be  used  on  an 
imported  automatic  casting  ma¬ 
chine  which  the  Oregonian  plans 
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to  buy,  which  the  paper  believe? 
can  be  manned  adequately  by 
one  stereotype!-. 

2.  Demand  by  managemer.: 
that  it  have  first  call  on  sub¬ 
stitute  workers.  Contention  of 
the  newspapers  is  that  stereo¬ 
typers  w'ho  lay  off  work  now 
get  first  choice  at  .substitute?, 
thus  forcing  the  publishers  intf' 
time  and  a  half  pay  when  extra 
pages  are  required. 

3.  Demand  by  the  union  that 
management  continue  compel¬ 
ling  foremen  to  join  the  union. 

In  a  joint  statement,  pub- 
ishers  of  the  two  papers — M.  J 
Frey  of  the  Oregonian  and 
W.  Knight  of  the  Journal — sai; 
they  had  offered  to  arbitrate  al 
uni-esolved  issues  but  both  the 
local  union  and  its  internationa 
officers  rejected  the  proposal. 

Also  involved  w-as  the  union' 
lequest  for  additional  pay.  Poj^ 
land  stereotypers  now  recei« 
$3.61  per  hour  for  a  35-hou: 
week. 

Harvey  Flesing,  president  o' 
the  stereotypers’  union,  saio 
“We  have  no  intentions  of 
featherbedding  the  new  machine 
but  we  also  have  no  intention-' 
of  setting  a  national  preceden: 
for  its  operation.”  He  asked  for 
representatives  of  the  Americar. 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assoc>>- 
tion  to  sit  down  with  union 
representatives  and  iron  o”' 
problems  on  a  national  level. 

ISHER  for  November  14,  195’ 
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Press,  TV  Faults  Compared; 
Sharp  Self-Appraisal  Asked 


‘Cost  Squeeze’  Cited  for  Both 
In  Penn  State’s  Media  Seminar 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

University  Park,  Pa. 
Newspaper  and  Television 
faults  were  compared  this  week 
and  the  press  was  exhorted  to 
engage  in  vigorous  self-analysis 
and  reform  to  meet  old  free¬ 
doms  and  responsibilities  in  a 
new  era. 

The  occasion  was  the  first  of 
two  communications  forums  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University’s  School  of 
Journalism.  Supposed  to  be  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  printed 
press  on  Nov,  8,  9  and  10,  with 
broadcast  getting  its  turn  Nov. 
29,  30  and  Dec.  1,  the  Con¬ 
gressional  investigation  of  TV’s 
rigged  Quiz  shows  made  it  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  two  forms  of 
journalism  would  receive  im¬ 
mediate  comparative  criticism. 

Twenty-two  Pennsylvania  edi¬ 
tors,  one  from  Delaware,  and 
editorial  speakers  and  modera¬ 
tors  from  Connecticut,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  and  Massachusetts  were 
brought  together  with  12  edu¬ 
cators  in  hard  classroom  work 
designed  to  sharpen  their  pro¬ 
fessionalism  for  improving  their 
product  that  is  “such  a  continu¬ 
ing  force  of  public  education.” 

“We  cannot  be  smug  about 
TV’s  problem,”  Prof.  Eugene 
Coodwin,  the  school’s  director, 
declared,  ringing  the  opening 
l>ell.  “Newspapers  them.selves 
are  on  trial.” 

In  a  Moral  Swamp 

“TV  today  is  in  a  moral 
.swamp,’’  Herbert  Brucker,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hart'ford  (Conn.) 
Conran  t,  added  as  keynote 
speaker.  He  brought  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  after  he  had  cited  the  faults 
of  his  own  medium. 

Blamed  in  both  instances  was 
the  “cost  squeeze.” 

.\fter  declaring  the  American 
press  to  be  “the  best  in  the 
world”  and  “U.S.  citizens  the 
best-informed,”  Mr.  Brucker 
eited  these  faults: 

1.  t  uilare  to  inform  the  ptib- 
*c  on  what  its  freedoms  are. 
He  recalled  the  study  made  by 
Hurdue  University  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  high  school  students,  re- 
vealinjr  “ignorance  about  our 
historic  freedoms,  and  an  alarm¬ 
ing  Willingness  to  give  them 
up.” 


“We  might  then  begin  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  very  first  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  press  is  to  keep  it¬ 
self  free,”  he  said. 

2.  Refusal  to  accept  criticism. 
He  cited  the  case  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press  in  1947,  denounced  by 
newspapers  because  no  news¬ 
papermen  were  on  the  commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  1956  proposal  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  to  test  how 
fairly  the  Presidential  campaign 
was  covered,  which,  he  said, 
was  “snowed  under  by  the  news¬ 
papers.” 

“As  long  as  we  insist  that 
everything  about  the  press  is 
too  holy  to  be  inquired  into  by 
anybody,  we  shall  be  suspected 
of  hiding  something,”  he  said. 

.Too  Many  on  Story 

3.  Misuse  of  manpower.  Too 
many  reporters  assigned  to 
cover  the  same  story,  as  in  the 
case  of  Khrushchev’s  visit,  and 
even  regular  Presidential  press 
conferences.  He  raised  the  issue 
as  to  whether  their  numbers 
must  be  limited,  admitting  such 
a  suggestion  was  “revolution¬ 
ary.”  In  other  cases  in  local 
reporting  several  reporters  are 
put  on  the  same  event. 

“We  are  not  making  the  best 
use  of  our  journalistic  man¬ 
power,”  he  said. 

4.  Weak  editorial  iwices. 
“Newspapers  which  used  to 
pride  themselves  on  being  out¬ 
spoken  are  increasingly  fearful 
le.st  they  offend  some  one,”  he 
said. 

As  for  TV,  Mr.  Brucker  blast¬ 
ed  the  medium  as  being  at  the 
moment  “in  the  lowest  state  of 
all  branches  of  joumaism.”  He 
said  there  is  “something  rotten 
here  that  must  be  changed,” 
adding  that  TV  is  actually  “the 
ultimate  ideal  of  journalism.” 
He  praised  TV  nevs’s  shows. 

“Instead  of  this  most  of  the 
time  TV  gives  us  murder  and 
mayhem,  or  a  tawdry  glitter,  or 
animated  diagrams  of  what’s 
wrong  with  your  gastrointesti¬ 
nal  system,”  he  said.  “It  is  the 
corruption  of  show  business 
with  gambling.  It  is  the  rigging 
of  phony  drama  by  pitchmen 
who  prostitute  the  intellect.  And 
why?  To  sell  snake  oil  guaran- 
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teed  to  make  our  women  beauti¬ 
ful,  or  to  cure  our  tired  blood, 
or  to  keep  us  healthy  and  in¬ 
dependent-minded  by  smoking 
cigarets.  We  have  debauched 
the  noblest  instrument  of  jour¬ 
nalism  man  has  invented.  .  .  . 

“The  agencies  pushed  by  their 
sponsors  get  up  the  shows  and 
deliver  them  ready-made  to  the 
networks.  This  is  as  though 
newspapers  were  to  turn  over 
their  news  and  editorial  col¬ 
umns  to  the  cigaret  salesmen, 
the  patent-medicine  fakers,  the 
cosmetic  pitchmen,  and  the  tav¬ 
ern  keepers.” 

Mr.  Brucker  said  he  preferred 
the  solution  of  TV  trying  to 
cure  its  own  ills,  rather  than  to 
pass  laws  to  keep  TV  honest, 
suggesting  that  a  galvanizing 
effect  on  every  broadcast  execu¬ 
tive  would  follow'  if  the  FCC 
should  suddenly  withhold  a  li¬ 
cense  on  the  ground  the  broad¬ 
caster  had  not  actually  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  public  interest. 

Perhaps,  he  thought,  the  trou¬ 
ble  w'as  that  the  public  gets  the 
broadcasts  for  nothing. 

“But  somebody  has  to  pay  for 
it,”  he  said.  “So  once  you  com¬ 
mit  yourself  to  programs  for 
free,  you  go  down  step  by  step 
until  you  turn  TV  and  radio 
over  to  the  snake-oil  salesmen 
to  do  with  as  they  please. 

“Putting  everything  on  audi¬ 
ence  ratings  means  a  fierce,  re¬ 
lentless  search  for  the  lowest 
common  I.Q.  And  that  means 
that  we  sink  constantly  lower.” 

Economic  Basis 

He  suggested  both  newspa¬ 
pers  and  broadcasting  should 
look  into  their  economic  bases. 

In  the  case  of  newspapers, 
the  reasons  why  some  papers 
are  not  doing  the  job  they 
should,  Mr.  Brucker  ascribed  to 
to  the  “cost  squeeze.” 

“Just  about  every  other  in- 
du.stry  has  mechanized  itself 
and  automated  itself,”  he  said. 
“The  result  is  that  a  given  thing 
is  done  more  cheaply.  But  on 
newspapers  it  still  takes  just 
as  much  hand  work  to  get  a 
word  out  of  the  reporter’s  mind 
and  onto  the  subscriber’s  door¬ 
step  as  it  did  before  Henry 
Ford. 

“At  the  same  time  newspa¬ 
pers  have  to  pay  wages  that  are 
competitive  with  these  produc¬ 
tively  efficient  industries.  No 
wonder  their  costs  go  up.  No 
wonder  there  are  newspaper 


mergers  and  newspaper  monop¬ 
olies.  ... 

“Obviously  we  have  to  invent 
some  kind  of  automatic  machin¬ 
ery  that  can  cut  costs.  Work  is 
already  being  done  in  this  field, 
difficult  as  it  is,  and  we  may 
hope  that  one  of  these  days  we 
shall  have  it.  Then  our  editorial 
product  should  benefit  vastly 
from  the  resultant  savings.” 

In  the  end,  too,  Mr.  Brucker 
thought  /  some  other  economic 
base  must  be  found  for  broad¬ 
casting.  He  mentioned  paid 
TV  and  government-supported 
broadcasting,  with  private  com¬ 
petition,  as  in  England,  then 
continued: 

Paying  the  Bill 

“It  might  even  be  that  there 
is  a  model  in  the  system  devel¬ 
oped  long  ago  by  newspapers — 
that  of  paying  from  two- thirds 
to  three-quarters  of  the  bill 
through  advertising,  while  keep¬ 
ing  things  a  bit  cleaner  by  col¬ 
lecting  the  remaining  part  from 
the  subscriber  himself.  .  .  . 

“Maybe  even  the  newspapers 
will  have  to  look  into  their 
own  economic  base,  and  see  if 
the  old  pattern  as  developed  a 
couple  of  centuries  ago  is  ade¬ 
quate  for  1960  and  1990.  It  does 
seem  almost  impossible  to  get 
a  higher  proportion  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  rising  costs  from  the 
.subscriber.” 

Mr.  Brucker  admitted  the 
“ideal”  newspaper  that  paid  no 
attention  to  the  vulgar  or  super¬ 
ficial  or  spectacular  or  ugly  or 
criminal  would  not  be  read  and 
would  die.  Yet  he  was  not  so 
sure  of  the  common  suggestion 
“that  the  first  concern  of  a 
newspaper  should  be  to  .survive.” 

“Which  comes  first,  .survival 
or  responsibility?”  he  asked. 

Perhaps  it  comes  down  to 
this:  that  the  greatest  responsi¬ 
bility  the  press  has  is  to  keep 
one  step  ahead  of  the  public—^ 
just  one  step.  We  dare  not  get 
too  far  ahead,  lest  none  follow. 
But  we  can  at  Iea.st  lead,  and 
not  follow.  That,  I  submit,  is 
how  the  press  should  use  its  old 
freedoms  to  meet  its  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities  —  not  by  sitting 
tight  on  the  past,  not  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  mob  into  vulgarity  and 
cheapness  and  corruption,  but 
by  leading  the  way  into  the 
future.” 

“Stay  out  of  the  TV  ballpark, 
but  ti'y  to  beat  the  magazines  at 
their  own  game,”  Sevellon 
Brown,  editor  of  the  Primidence 
Bulletin  and  Journal,  urged. 

He  referred  to  attempts  of 
some  papers  to  use  more  enter¬ 
tainment  features,  and  sug¬ 
gested  TV  could  be  better 
exploited  reporting  answers  to 
questions  that  telecasts  leave 
dangling.  Entertainment  is 
“their  racket  not  ours,”  he  con¬ 
tended. 


COMMENT  ON  HEARST  SUIT: 


Guild  Denies  Rumor 
Action  Violates  Law 


Washington 

William  J.  Farson,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  said  this  week 
the  Guild  hoped  that  the  libel 
suit  filed  by  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications,  Inc.  meant 
that  it  will  keep  the  New  York 
Journal- American  in  business. 

The  guild  leader  challenged 
the  Hearst  officials  to  make  their 
accusations  outside  the  privilege 
of  a  lawsuit.  He  denied  the  un¬ 
ion  or  its  officers  have  violated 
any  law  by  asking  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  to  inquire  into 
rumored  newspaper  mergers. 

The  statement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Farson  in  behalf  of  the 
Guild  and  its  officers,  who  were 
named  as  defendants  in  the  $3,- 
100,000  libel  action  (E&P,  Nov. 
7,  page  11).  The  foimal  an¬ 
swer  to  the  complaint  will  be 
filed  later,  he  said. 


Text  of  Statement 


Text  of  his  statement  follows: 

“Until  now,  we  have  refrained 
from  comment  on  the  Hearst 
suit  because  we  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  legal  notice  of  it.  We 
now  have  been  sei’ved  with  the 
formal  complaint.  We  find  it 
wholly  without  foundation,  and 
we  challenge  Hearst  to  make 
the  same  accusations  independ¬ 
ently  of  its  suit  so  that  Hearst, 
like  the  Guild,  can  be  held  legal¬ 
ly  accountable  for  its  actions. 

“The  Guild  has  violated  no 
law;  whether  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  has  or  not,  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  is  Hearst’s  activities 
that  are  under  scimtiny  by  the 
Justice  Department,  not  ours. 

“The  Guild  has  not  libeled 
Hearst.  On  the  contrary,  Hearst 
libels  the  Guild  when  it  says 
we  made  our  comments  about 
the  Journal  -  American  ‘mali¬ 
ciously’  and  ‘with  a  plan  and 
design’  to  injure  that  newspa¬ 
per,  for  whose  editorial  and 
commercial  employees  our  New 
York  local  is  the  responsible 
collective  bargaining  agent  and 
with  which  it  has  a  contract. 
Hearst,  however,  has  chosen  to 
make  its  accusations  against  the 
Guild  in  court,  where  they  are 
privileged  against  suit. 


our  members  work  there.  So  do 
hundreds  of  other  employees, 
most  of  them  members  of  our 
sister  unions  and  all  of  them 
newspapermen.  We  vrant  them 
to  continue  to  work  there.  The 
more  money  the  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can  makes,  and  the  longer  it 
publishes,  the  better  we  like  it. 
Only  a  fool  could  believe  that 
the  Guild  wants  to  put  its  mem¬ 
bers  out  of  work  or  the  Jouimal- 
American  out  of  business.  On 
the  contrary,  our  interest  in  the 
Joumal-American  is  precisely 
that  it  stay  in  business,  and  we 
hope  Hearst’s  suit  means  that 
it  will. 

“This  is  so  obvious  that  it 
seems  evident  to  us  that  the 
underlying  purpose  of  Hearst’s 
suit  is  (1)  to  divert  public  at¬ 
tention  from  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment’s  scrutiny  of  recent  and 
reported  transactions  between 
the  Hearst  organization  and 
Scripps-Howard  and  (2)  to 
make  the  Guild  the  scapegoat 
if  the  Joumal-American  should 
cease  publication. 

“In  less  than  18  months, 
Scripps-Howard’s  United  Press 
has  acquired  Hearst’s  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  and  com¬ 
peting  Hearst  and  Scripps  pa¬ 
pers  in  San  Francisco  have 
merged.  In  each  instance,  the 
combination  was  immediately 
preceded  by  indignant  denials. 
Again  denials  are  being  made 
in  New"  York  to  reports  pub¬ 
lished  not  only  by  the  Guild, 
but  also  by  Printers’  Ink  and 
other  trade  publications,  and  w'e 
think  the  public  is  justified  in 
receiving  them  writh  some  skep¬ 
ticism.  After  all,  2.5  years  ago, 
according  to  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Yearbook,  the  Hearst 
oi-ganization  had  papers  in  18 
cities;  today  it  has  papers  in 
11,  with  Oakland,  Atlanta, 
Washington,  Chicago,  Syracuse, 
Rochester  and  Omaha  now 
among  the  missing. 


Francisco  combinations,  arises 
from  our  desire  to  maintain  the 
diversity  of  ownership  and 
opinion  essential  to  a  free  and 
competitive  press  and  our  de¬ 
termination  to  safeguard  the 
jobs  of  our  members.  (Even  as 
w"e  were  preparing  this  state¬ 
ment,  Scripps-Howard  entered 
into  a  merger  operation  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  resulting  in  the 
suspension  of  a  third  paper  and 
leaving  350  newspapermen  with¬ 
out  jobs.)  To  our  knowledge, 
neither  of  these  objectives  is  yet 
against  the  law’  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  will  fight  to  the 
Supreme  Court  if  necessary 
Hearst’s  efforts  to  make  them 
so. 

“As  for  Mr.  Kingsbury-Smith, 
publisher  of  the  Joumal-Ameri¬ 
can,  he’s  a  fine  one  to  talk  about 
protecting  his  employees.  A  year 
and  a  half  ago,  Mr.  Kingsbury- 
Smith  w’as  general  manager  of 
International  New’s  Service.  A 
w’eek  before  INS  was  acquired 
by  United  Press,  and  went  out 
of  business,  he  told  his  em¬ 
ployees  ‘to  keep  the  INS 
flying.’  ’’ 


flag 


Journalist's  Creed 
Ill  School  Plaque 

Gainesvillb, 


Charles  E.  Bennett 


Oklahoma 
M.E.  Post 
To  Bennett 


Material  Sent  to  I).  J. 


Concern  for  Workers 


“It  is,  of  course,  nonsense  to 
accuse  the  Guild,  as  Hearst  does, 
of  maliciously  and  deliberately 
setting  out  to  damage  the  Jour- 
nal-American.  More  than  600  of 


“Accordingly,  we  have  sent 
copies  of  Hearst’s  complaint 
and  this  statement  to  Robert  A. 
Bicks,  assistant  attorney  general 
in  charge  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Division,  in  the  belief  they  may 
prove  useful  to  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  in  its  inquiry. 

“The  Guild  will  not  be  in¬ 
timidated  by  Hearst’s  action. 
Our  concern  about  the  Joumal- 
American,  like  our  concern 
about  the  INS-UP  and  San 


Fla. 

An  18  X  23-inch  cast  bronze 
plaque  cari’ying  the  “Journal¬ 
ist’s  Creed”  by  Walter  Williams 
has  been  erected  at  the  entrance 
to  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Communications,  University  of 
Florida. 

Rae  0.  Weimer,  director  of 
the  Florida  School,  said,  “Since 
I  first  read  the  Ci’eed  I  felt  it 
had  a  message  for  all  journalists 
and  especially  journalism  stu¬ 
dents.  I  am  sure  it  will  have  an 
inspiring  message  for  all  who 
enter  the  school  in  years  to 
come.” 

A  graduate  of  Dean  Williams’ 
School,  Maxwell  N.  Dealer,  was 
the  first  joui'nalism  instmctor 
on  the  Florida  campus,  in  1915. 
Later,  in  1925,  Dean  Williams 
advised  the  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida  in  setting  up  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  w’hich  was 
later  to  become  the  School.  O.K. 
Armstrong,  another  graduate  of 
Missouri,  w’as  the  first  depart¬ 
ment  head. 

The  creed  plaque  was  given 
by  John  Philip  Lewis,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Journal  Tran¬ 
script,  Franklin,  N.  H.,  who  re¬ 
ceived  it  as  an  aw’ard  for  his 
prize-w’inning  stories  and  edi- 


ClNClNNATl 

Charles  E.  Bennett,  managing 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  since  1957,  will  assume 
the  same  post  with  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Daily  Okk^ 
homan  and  Oklahoma  Cifj 
Times,  starting  Dec.  14. 

He  succeeds  Carl  Stuart,  who 
is  retiring. 

Kenneth  Doris  will  move  up 
as  acting  managing  editor  of 
the  Enquirer. 

Mr.  Bennett  w’as  m.e.  of  the 
Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle  TeU- 
gram  for  three  years,  and  held 
editorial  posts  on  the  Genen 
(N.  Y.)  Times  and  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union  Star. 

Mr.  Doris,  assistant  to  Brady 
Black,  executive  editor,  joined 
the  Enquirer  in  1917,  and  has 
been  city  editor,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  ^itor,  night  managinp 
editor  and  assistant  editorial 
page  editor. 

Mr.  Stuart,  m.e.  since  1952. 
started  33  years  ago  as  new? 
editor  of  the  Times.  He  late: 
became  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  both  papers. 
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Psychiatry  Fealurt* 

CLEVELA>t' 

Severino  P.  Severino,  medical 
writer  of  the  Cleveland  Nevs. 
and  Dr.  Louis  J.  Kamosh, 
Cleveland  psychiatrist,  are  col¬ 
laborating  on  a  News  cartoon, 
“People  Are  Odd,”  which  ap¬ 
pears  tw’ice  a  week.  The  feature 
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torials  on  highway  development  analyzes  the  oddities  of  people 
in  a  contest  sponsored  by  Trail-  and  reveals  what  makes  th® 
mobile,  Inc.,  and  the  American  tick.  The  cartoons  afi-e  being 
Trucking  Association  Founda-  used  in  mental  hygiene  pro- 
tion,  Inc.  grams  in  Cleveland. 
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Byron  Calls  for  SDX  Action 
On  Castro  Anti-Press  Stand 


Delegates  Pay  Homage  Personally 
To  Three  Founders  in  Attendance 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Upwards  of  500  Sigrna  Delta 
Chi  members  were  ^thering  in 
Hoosierland  this  weekend  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  journalistic  fraternity 
founded  at  nearby  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Delegates  were  to  go  to  De¬ 
Pauw  University  at  Greencastle 
on  Friday  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  mother  chapter  and  its 
10  founders.  They  will  also  pay 
homage  personally  to  three  of 
the  four  living  founders  attend¬ 
ing  the  Golden  Jubilee  conven¬ 
tion: 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
Sews  and  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
and  Arizona  Repitblic  and  1959 
national  honorary  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi; 

Paul  M.  Riddick,  La  Grange 
(Ind.)  Standard  and  News  (re¬ 
tired  ) ;  and 

William  M.  Glenn,  Miami 
Beach  (Fla.)  Star-Siin  (re¬ 
tired). 

The  fourth,  L.  .\dis  Hutchens, 
was  unable  to  attend. 

PrtUesIs  DiiBois  .4tlack 

President  James  A.  Byron  in 
his  report  to  the  convention  at 
the  opening  session  Thursday 
urged  that  delegates  adopt  a 
resolution,  pratesting  the  anti¬ 
press  actions  of  Premier  Fidel 
Castro  and  his  government,  as¬ 
serting:  “The  recent  assault  in 
Havana  on  an  American  joumal- 
ist,  Jules  DuBois,  has  shocked 
us  all.’’  (Mr.  DuBois,  Chicago 
Trihum  Latin  American  cor¬ 
respondent  on  leave,  was  to 
addres.s  the  convention  Thurs¬ 
day  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by 
the  Indianapolis  Times.) 

“As  president  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,’’  .said  Mr.  Byron,  “let  me 
say  thei  e  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  this  assault  was  inspired 
by  the  Cuban  govemment  itself. 
The  actions  of  the  govemment 
are  to  l«e  utterly  condemned. 

“I  strongly  urge  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  <  ommittee  to  return  a 
resoluL:.n  protesting  the  actions 
of  Prii  :e  Minister  Castro  and 
his  go-,(  nment.  I  hope  that  the 
resolut  -n  in  its  final  form  will 
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censure  Castra’s  government  for 
having  served  notice  on  the 
world  that  it  is  totalitarian  in 
character  and  should  expect  to 
be  treated  as  such  by  the  Free 
World. 

Includf^  Stale  Debt 

“Our  own  U.  S.  Department  of 
State  has  not  been  able  to  get 
satisfying  assurance  that  Cuba 
will  take  firm  steps  to  prevent 
more  mob  action  against  Amer¬ 
ican  journalists,”  he  continued. 
“I  think  that  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
as  one  of  the  strong  voices  of 
journalism,  should  demand  to 
know  what  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  intends  to  do  about  attacks 
on  American  journalists.”  (Con¬ 
vention  action  on  resolutions  was 
scheduled  for  the  business  ses¬ 
sion  Saturday  morning). 

Mr.  Byron  also  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fraternity’s  continued 
fight  for  freedom  of  information 
at  all  levels  of  government.  He 
.said  that  Chairman  V.  M.  New¬ 
ton  Jr.,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 
and  his  Freedom  of  Information 
committee  “once  more  have 
placed  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  all 
journalism  in  their  debt.” 

Noting  the  problems  facing 
a  free  press  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  President  Byron  re¬ 
peated  the  w-aming  sounded  by 
Red  Newton  at  the  recent  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  con¬ 
vention — “a  stifling  curtain  of 
.secrecy”  is  draped  over  most  of 
the  U.  S.  govemment’s  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  Byron  also  singled  out 
Gene  Pulliam,  founder  and  na¬ 
tional  honorary  president,  for 
special  recognition  for  his  part 
in  convention  arrangements  and 
for  making  possible  additional 
activities  during  the  50th  Anni¬ 
versary  Year  through  a  fund¬ 
raising  campaign. 

*  *  « 

Historic  Site 

Delegates  to  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  convention  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  were  slated  to  approve 
a  report  to  designate  Thomas 
Jefferson’s  home  at  Monticello 
as  the  1960  Historic  Site  in 
Journalism, 
for  November  14,  1959 


Action  was  expected  at  the 
closing  convention  session,  Nov. 
14,  in  accordance  with  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Historic  Sites  in  Journalism, 
headed  by  Edwin  Emery,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  the  inscription  read  as 
follows: 

Free  Press  Defended 

“THOMAS  JEFFERSON 
(1743-1826) — Staunch  defender 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
of  its  mission  to  inform  the 
people  about  public  affairs,  so 
that  they  may  act  as  ‘the  only 
censors  of  their  governors’.” 

The  quotation  in  the  proposed 
inscription  is  taken  fram  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  famous  letter  to  his  friend, 
Carrington,  in  1787,  when  he 
asserted,  “and  were  if  left  to  me 
to  decide  whether  we  should  have 
a  govemment  without  news¬ 
papers,  or  newspapers  without 
a  govemment,  I  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  a  moment  to  prefer  the 
latter  .  .  .” 

The  SDX  committee  in  its  re¬ 
port  also  noted  that  it  was  at 
Monticello  in  the  Fall  of  1798 
that  Vice  President  Jefferson 
rallied  the  opposition  to  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  under 
which  newspaper  e<litors  were 
being  punished  for  criticizing 
public  officials. 

“These  dangerous  laws  ex¬ 
pired  in  1800,  and  during  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  presidency  he  set  out  to 
prove  the  thesis  of  his  1787 
letter,”  said  the  committee.  “As 
President,  he  insi.sted  that  there 
be  freedom  of  public  discussion 
even  though  some  of  his  associ¬ 
ates  feared  that  he  could  not  be 
re-elected  in  the  face  of  un¬ 
bridled  criticism  in  a  free  press, 
and  as  he  explained:  ‘I  have  lent 
myself  willingly  as  the  subject 
of  a  great  experiment  ...  to 
demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  the 
pretext  that  freedom  of  the  press 
is  incompatible  with  an  orderly 
government.’ 

“In  a  time  when  freedom  of 
access  to  infoimation  about  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  is  seriously  threatened 
by  public  officials  who  apparently 
have  never  studied  Thomas 
Jefferson’s  writings,  it  seems 
fitting  that  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
place  such  a  plaque  at  Monti¬ 
cello  .  .  .” 

(A  listing  of  SDX  Historic 
Sites  in  E&P  last  week  inad¬ 


vertently  omitted  the  1959  Site 
— the  Cleveland  Press;  founded 
by  E.  W.  Scripps.) 

♦  •  ♦ 

F  of  I  Progress 

Only  “piecemeal  progress” 
was  made  in  1959  against  “un¬ 
justified  secrecy”  by  federal  of¬ 
ficials  on  information  involving 
governmental  operations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  SDX’s  Advancement 
of  Freedofn  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee. 

In  a  32-page  printed  report, 
covering  freedom  of  information 
at  the  federal,  state  and  local 
levels  and  the  press  and  the  bar 
in  relation  to  courtroom  photog¬ 
raphy,  V.  M.  Newton  Jr.,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  managing  editor 
and  committee  chairman,  pre¬ 
sented  an  exhaustive  case  his¬ 
tory  study. 

Newton  New  President 

Mr.  Newton,  as  SDX  vice- 
president  in  charge  professional 
chapter  affairs,  was  slated  to  be 
chosen  as  the  next  national 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  at 
the  Indianapolis  convention  on 
Saturday.  His  committee’s  report 
dealing  with  the  federal  govem¬ 
ment  noted: 

“The  major  victory  in  the  fight 
against  govemment  secrecy  was 
the  opening  of  Senate  office  pay¬ 
rolls  for  publication.  News¬ 
paper  pressure  forced  the  United 
States  Senate  to  open  for  publi¬ 
cation  the  payrolls  of  individual 
Senators.  Vance  H.  Trimble  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Washington 
bureau  1^  the  way  to  elimina¬ 
tion  of  this  payroll  secrecy  with 
his  series  of  articles  on  Congres¬ 
sional  payroll  scandals.  .  .  . 

“It  is  impoi-tant  to  note  that 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
resulted  in  opening  the  Senate 
payrolls  after  a  federal  court 
had  rejected  Trimble’s  law  suit 
in  which  he  had  contended  the 
Senate  had  no  legal  right  to 
hide  the  payroll  records.  The 
court  i-uled  that  the  Congress 
had  a  right  to  make  its  own 
rules  relative  to  administration 
of  its  own  affairs.” 

«  *  * 

4  New  Prof.  Chapters 

Four  new  professional  chap¬ 
ters  have  been  installed  since 
the  last  SDX  convention  and  five 
new  undergraduate  chapters 
have  been  added,  according  to 
Edward  W.  Scripps  II,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  SDX  expan¬ 
sion.  Three  new  undergraduate 
groups  were  to  be  voted  at  the 
Indianapolis  convention.  They 
were  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  Texas  Christian  University, 
and  West  Virginia  University. 

New  members  enrolled  during 
the  past  year  included  354  pro¬ 
fessional  ;  772  undergraduate. 
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ADVERTISER^;  WARNED: 


‘Clean  Up,  or  Give  Up’; 
Public  Responsibility  Told 


40,/^  tt  9  noted  that  “these  are  only  empty 

het  Uwn  tlouses  in  Order,  words  if  each  of  us  does  not 

take  them  to  heart  and  p:o  to 

lOlU  dl  OUin  iYieeilllg  that  they  are  followed  through.” 

„  „  ,  X,  •  1  j  He  said  that  advertising  is 

Hot  Springs,  Va.  ward  this  end,  we  as  advertis-  ..faced  with  a  crisis  out  of  which 
Some  6o0  advertisers  attend-  ers,  recognize  our  own  individ-  Ampro-e  even  strone-er  — 

Ing  the  50th  annual  meeting  of  ual  responeihilitiea.  or  t“  m  lich  eouM  come'regu- 

the  Association  of  National  Ad-  It  is  our  responsibility  to  see 

vertisers  here  were  waimed  this  that  every  aspect  of  TV  with  contribution  would  be  nul- 

\\70Alr  Ti%  “l.ltfkQTi  nn  nv  ^^r\  ''  wniph  ^x*^i  avo  pnnTiPPTAH 


week  to  “Clean  up,  or  give  up.”  which  we  are  connected  meets 
Newly-elected  ANA  Chair-  our  obligation  of  fair  play  to 
man  Donald  S.  Frost,  “thorough-  the  public. 


ly  concerned”  over  the  effect  on 
advertising  of  the  TV  quiz  scan¬ 
dal,  issued  the  ultimatum  to  the 


A  Simple  Test 


lifted. 

“And  so  we  face  a  mandate,” 
Mr.  Frost  concluded.  “A  man¬ 
date  to  live  up  to  our  respon- 


Donald  S.  Frost 


Television  Code  Review  Board 


sibilities.  It  is  most  important  “to  explore  this  thing.” 


“A  simple  test  by  which  each  not  h^ve  to  Mr.  McGannon  said  that  he 


.  inau  tnis  manuace  iioi/  nave  tu  ..v 

association  s  membership  which  of  our  members  may  evaluate  enforced  bv  cnvemment  but  aoft  tiis  four  colleagues  on  the 

^rs^from^SlJ^in^  bbimJfoTthP  conternplated  material  or  ^  mandate  we  <-ode  board  are  meeting  later 

^rs  from  shai  mg  blame  for  the  procedure  for  commercials  or  f„ifiii  ourselves  this  month  when  they  will  “un 

,  programs  is  this:  Would  w'e  ,  ‘  dertake  to  go  through  the 

Mr.  Frost,  a  vicepresident  of  tie  willing  for  the  public  to  be  .  we  s  i  ave  .  cleansing  process.”  He  insisted, 

Bristol-Myers  Co.,  in  a  state-  fully  appraised  of  all  the  facts  ?  ^  ^  up  yjow'ever,  that  the  answer  to  the 

ment  prepared  by  the  ANA  and  circumstances  concerning  ve  words.  ,  .  ,  problem  of  another  quiz  .scandal 

board  of  directors  after  14  hours  the  particular  program  or  com-  ^,P’  was  not  in  governmental  regu- 

of  discussion,  said  it  is  up  to  mercial?  ^  lation. 

advertisers  to  take  whatever  ac-  “VTiat  has  been  brought  to  ‘Serious  Situation'  It  was  learned  that  the  mat- 


ther  that  it  be  a  mandate  wre  fode  board  are  meeting  later 
Iftll  ourselves.  month  when  they  will  “un 

„Tj-  ui.  i  ll  u  dertake  to  go  through  the 

“Right  now  w’e  still  have  a  ,  >.  tr  •  •  *  j 

.  V  .  T  cleansing  process.  He  insisted, 

dice,  a  choice  I  can  sum  up  ,  ^  x.  x  xv 


. ,  x; _  _ how'ever,  that  the  answer  to  the 

U,  .  .  problem  of  another  quiz  .scandal 

Clean  up,  or  give  up!  Which  \  ,  •  f  i  . 


advertisers  to  take  whatever  ac¬ 


tion  they  can  to  “set  our  own  light  in  these  past  few  weeks 
houses  in  order,  particularly  in  requires  every  advertiser  to  take 


‘Serious  Situation' 


Doara  01  directors  alter  14  nours  the  particular  program  or  com-  u  -x  i!  ,>>  ^  w’as  not  in  governmental  regu- 

of  discussion,  said  it  is  up  to  mercial?  ^  lation. 

advertisers  to  take  whatever  ac-  “VTiat  has  been  brought  to  ‘Serious  Situation'  It  was  learned  that  the  mat- 

tion  they  can  to  ‘set  our  own  light  in  these  past  few  weeks  ter  of  granting  TV  network 

houses  in  order,  particularly  in  requires  every  advertiser  to  take  Henry  Schachte,  executive  complete  control  over  program- 

the  ar^  of  commercial  presen-  an  immediate  and  complete  in-  vicepresident  of  Lever  Brothers,  content  had  been  raised 

tation.”  ventory  of  his  present  advertis-  and  retiring  ANA  chairman,  t,y  several  major  advertisers. 

He  added,  “.  .  .  if  w’e  don’t,  imr.  includine-  the  factual  sun-  said  that  ANA  is  “trying  to  ‘  Mr  Sebnebte  sniH  tbal  if  the 


ventory  of  his  present  advertis-  and  retiring  ANA  chairman,  {,y  several  major  advertisers, 
if  w’e  don’t,  ing,  including  the  factual  sup-  said  that  ANA  is  “trying  to  Mr.  Schachte  said  that  if  the 


some  one  else  is  going  to  do  it  port  for  its  accuracy  and  the  tell  our  own  members  as  strong-  networks  were  to  receive  such 
for  us.  And  these  are  no  idle  techniques  used  in  its  prepara-  ly  as  possible  that  this  is  a  control,  advertisers  would  buv 
words  hurled  for  effect  from  tion,  and  to  apply  to  it,  and  to  serious  situation.”  ads  in  the  same  manner  they 


a  meeting  platform.”  all  future  advertising,  the  test  Paul  B.  West,  ANA  president,  do  in 

Will  Resist  ‘Arrest'  have  recommended.”  disclosed  that  the  association’s  zines,  v 

Mr.  Frost,  whose  ow’n  com-  TV  committee  has  named  a  in  the  i 
Later,  Donald  H.  McGannon,  pany  is  a  heavy  user  of  TV,  group  that  will  meet  with  the  content, 
chairman  of  the  Television  Code  - - 


Will  Resist  ‘Arrest' 


Paul  B.  West,  ANA  president,  do  in  newspapers  and  maga 
disclosed  that  the  association’s  zines,  without  having  any  voice 
TV  committee  has  named  a  in  the  shaping  of  the  m^ium's 


Review  Board  of  the  National  a  t^t  a  **  jw  ■■ 

ana  Member 

compromise  any  unrealistic  leg-  ^  r\  k  t 

islative  or  regulatory  efforts,  I  /Vrl'V’Pl*t 

however  eager  the  proponents,  Vf  Vf  l 

to  place  this  medium  under  ar-  „ 

i-est.  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

«Ti7  u  XI  XI  •  A  surv'ey  among  290  members 

We  have  tak»  our  toth  m  ^  Association  of  National 

Advertisers  indicates  they  plan 


ANA  Members  Plan  Boosts 
In  ’60  Advertising  Bndgets 

Hot  Springs,  Va.  1958,  while  20  companies  (8%) 
A  surv'ey  among  290  members  plan  spending  below  the  1958 


said.  “There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that.  And  we  de¬ 
served  it.  Broadcasters  are  now 


an  average  ad  budget  increase  expenditures  of  over  $5  million 


.\dequate  Control  Already 

Plan  Boosts  Edwin  W.  Ebel,  vicepresident 

for  advertising.  General  Foods 
•  1  g  Corp.,  asserted  that  certain  con 

lllff  OUClffCtS  flitions  would  have  to  be  met 
O  &  by  the  networks  before  he  would 

58,  while  20  companies  (8%)  ^o  such  an  arrangement 

an  spending  below  the  1958  ‘For  one  thing  ”  he  said,  th 
rate  of  expenditures.  networks  have  adequate  contm 

„  ^  ,  right  now  over  everything  tne 

Seventy  advertisers  expected  advertisers  do.  It  is  just  a  mat 


served  it.  Broadcasters  are  now  ?L\V59^eLX^rred^to^l958^“J^d  I" 

more  determined  and  vifilant  IV.  ,S 


.X.  uwhw.xuu.Tfu  aim  v.Kuant  jggO  reported, 

than  ever  before  to  be  masters  33  industry  classiftca- 

Tn  ^  X  X  j  tions  represented  by  290  ques- 

M  m  presented  tionnaires,  seven  groups  show  a 

^  Mr.  Frost  said: 


by  Mr.  Frost  said: 


We  in  ANA  recognize  that,  penditures:  Ale,  beer  and  ivine; 


expenaitures  oi  over  $0  million  ^er  of  whether  thev  want  tc 
for  advertising  in  1959.  Of  this  exercise  it 
group,  52  (74%)  report  spend-  ,  xu  x  xi,/vf 

ing  more  in  1959  than  in  1958.  ‘ 

In  the  group  spending  $1  to  $5  programming,  the 

million,  75  (63%)  of  the  119  re-  financial  nj 

porting,  increased  their  expend!-  networks  are  to  take  0  « 

tures.  In  the  third  group,  spend-  Zfl 


as  a  result  of  the  recent  TV  in¬ 
quiries,  there  will  be  proposed 
codes  of  conduct  and  regulation 


confections  and  soft  drinks;  cos¬ 
metics  and  toiletries;  drugs; 
electronics;  metal  fabrication; 


put  forth  by  networks,  associa-  and  public  utilities. 

tions  or  broadcasters,  individual  Of  all  266  companies  report- 

stations  and  other  responsible  ing  for  1960,  214  (80%)  will  be 


parties. 

“Their  purpose  will  be  to 
merit  public  conftdence  in  TV 
programs  and  commercials.  To- 


spending  above  1958  rates.  Of 
the  remaining  companies,  32 
(12%)  will  be  spending  at  the 
same  rate  of  expenditures  as  in 


i/uies.  Ill  Liie  imm  group,  spena-  x  x  •  .  _  X 

ing  under  $1  million,  46  (52%)  ^arantees  we  do 

of  the  88  reporting,  increased  ,  , 

their  spending  for  advertising.  Mr.  Ebel  indicated  that  sue* 
This  indicates  that,  proper-  f^isions  might  include  so^ 
X-  XI  xw  j-  type  of  guarantee  as  to  the  siw 

tionately,  those  spending  oyer  audience  watching  the 

ftve  million  dollars  (52  or  74%  sponsored  shows.  This  would  be 
of  the  70  companies  reporting)  comnarable  to  the  circulation 


sponsored  shows.  This  would  be 
comparable  to  the  circulation 


have  increased  expenditures  guarantees  offered  to  ailvertis- 
more  than  in  the  other  tw'o  ers  by  newspapers  and  niag»- 
groups  studied.  zines. 
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Agencies  Not  W  orried  Over  Effects  of  TV  Quiz 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

While  newspapers  carried 
front  pape  news  of  TV  quiz  dis¬ 
honesty,  those  attending  the  an¬ 
nual  eastern  conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  in  New  York  last 
week  expressed  little  or  no  con- 
cem  over  what  possible  effect 
the  exposures  might  have  on 
public  belief  in  TV  commercials. 

One  public  reference  to  the 
scandal  was  made  by  David 
Ogilvy,  president,  Ogilvy,  Ben¬ 
son  &  Mather,  Inc.  He  men¬ 
tioned  he  had  been  in  a  debate 
on  TV  two  years  ago.  His  op¬ 
ponent  charging  that  advertis¬ 
ing  w’as  often  dishonest  quoted 
the  scriptural  injunction  that 
the  “tinith  will  make  you  free.” 

“His  name,”  said  Mr.  Ogilvy, 
“was  Van  Doren.” 

Mr.  Ogilvy  said  he  had  been 
so  busy  lately  writing  advertis¬ 
ing  he  had  given  very  little 
“statesmanlike  thought”  to  what 
effect  the  hoax  would  have  on 
public  belief  in,  and  response  to 
TV  commercials. 

Questions  regarding  the  quiz 
fraud,  TV  programming  and 
truth  in  TV  advertising  in  gen¬ 
eral  were  treated  lightly  by 
those  to  whom  they  were  asked 
outside  formal  sessions  of  the 
4-A  meeting.  In  practically 
every  instance  the  opinion  was 
expres.sed  that  the  scandal  and 
the  widespread  coverage  of  it 
in  the  press  would  not  be  felt 
on  TV  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium. 

Ouiz  Will  Return 

“Quiz  shows  will  be  back  on 
TV,”  predicted  Robert  Ganger, 
ehainnan  of  D’Arcy  Advertising 
I  Company,  and  chairman  of  the 
I  4-A. 

“It  is  too  eaidy  to  tell  what, 
i  if  any,  effect  the  exposure  wnll 
have  on  TV  advertising.” 

Sam  Bullard,  president,  Geyer, 
Morey,  Madden  &  Ballard,  Inc., 
and  a  4-.A  governor,  expressed 
concem.  He  is  a  former  news¬ 
paper  man. 

Surs'ey-conscious  agencies  will 
undoulitt'dly  make  their  own 
surveys  None  have  been  made 
public  as  yet.  But  plenty  of 
opinions  were  expressed,  gen¬ 
erally  along  the  line  that  TV 
•s  show  business,  “the  world 
of  make  believe  and  illusion” 
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where  things  are  not  always  as 
they  seem. 

“Newspapers  are  a  medium  of 
information,  broadcast  is  a  me¬ 
dium  of  entertainment,”  was  a 
view  often  expressed. 

The  question,  “Can  people  be 
amused,  bemused  and  bewdldei’ed 
into  buying?”,  brought  the  an¬ 
swer  that  “TV  is  today’s  most 
powerful  salesman.” 

Tricks  Adniitird 

Admissions  were  freely  made 
of  trick  commercials  excused  for 
“lack  of  time.” 

The  cleanser  that  dissolves 
grease  in  a  pan  in  a  flash  was 
called  “as  honest  a  representa¬ 
tion  possible  within  the  costly 
seconds  the  advertiser  was  buy¬ 
ing.” 

Wrinkles  that  rub  easily  off 
a  woman’s  face  was  a  repre¬ 
sentation  considered  “allowable 
advertising  license.” 

Shaving  cream  used  for  cake 
frosting  because  the  real  prod¬ 
uct  melts  under  hot  TV  lights 
was  considered  the  praper  way 
to  Insure  “appetite  appeal.” 

Having  scouring  pad  under 
a  sponge  to  show  how  a  deter¬ 
gent  polishes  enamel  at  least 
gets  people  to  try  a  product. 

Matter  ‘Blown  L’p’ 

“The  whole  matter  of  the 
quiz  shows  has  been  blown  up 
out  of  proportion,”  declared  Ar¬ 
thur  Adam  Kron,  president  of 
Gotham  -  Vladimir  Advertising, 
Inc.  “The  investigators  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  all  that  took  place 
w'as  in  the  land  of  make  believe. 
Show  business  has  always  been 
like  that  for  thousands  of  years. 

“TV  is  pure  entertainment 


and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  what  you  see  is  absolute 
fact.  It  is  like  the  magician’s 
act  on  the  stage,  when  the  lady 
is  sawed  in  half,  just  an  enter¬ 
taining  illusion. 

“Personally  I  did  not  always 
watch  the  quiz  shows.  But  I 
don’t  recall  that  I  didn’t  always 
feel  that  the  contestants  on  it 
were  being  helped.  In  one  of 
the  shows,  I  remember,  they 
were  handed  books  and  told  that 
the  answers  to  the  questions 
were  in  them.  What’s  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  that  and  giv¬ 
ing  some  advance  tutoring  to 
the  contestants? 

“There  is,  of  course,  one  im¬ 
portant  point.  No  one  has  the 
right  to  tell  a  lie  under  oath  to 
a  jury  or  a  constituted  legisla¬ 
tive  committee.  Those  that  lie 
in  such  instances  are  doing  a 
disseiwice  to  the  entire  indus¬ 
try.  They  must  take  the  full 
consequences. 

Public  Has  .Short  Memory 

“Otherwise,  I  don’t  think  the 
so-called  scandal  will  detract 
from  the  medium  or  its  effec¬ 
tiveness,  for  two  reasons:  the 
quiz  show’s  represent  only  a 
small  part  of  TV ;  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  a  very  short  memory. 

“People  have  alw’ays  and  will 
continue  to  believe  the  state¬ 
ments  made  under  the  names 
of  the  sponsors.  They  are  im¬ 
portant,  their  integrity  is  un¬ 
questioned. 

“It  is  generally  understood 
that  under  advertising  license, 
an  advertiser  always  puts  forth 
his  best  arguments,  his  most 
glamorous  illustrations,  and 
where  he  can  do  so  demonstrate 


Proud  Asks  Return  To  Honesty  in  Advertising 

Columbia,  Mo.  irritate  and  nauseate.” 
American  business’  right  to  But  there  are  many  other 
advertise  is  in  danger,  “through  types  of  advertising  that  also 
our  fault  as  well  as  our  govern-  are  offensive,  Mr.  Proud  said, 
ment’s,”  according  to  James  C.  “No  medium  has  a  monopoly  on 
Proud,  president  and  general  bad  taste  or  deceit, 
manager.  Advertising  Federa-  “Let’s  be  honest  with  our- 
tion  of  America.  selves,”  Mr.  Proud  said.  “We  all 

Speaking  last  week  before  the  need  to  i-etum  to  a  “Truth  in 
Second  Annual  Freedom  of  In-  Advertising,  crusade  for  the 
formation  Conference  at  the  very  preservation  of  the  Right 
University  of  Missouri  here,  Mr.  to  Advertise.  Let’s  face  it.  If 
Proud  referred  to  comments  of  we  don’t  clean  up  advertising  to 
Federal  Trade  Commission  make  offenders  conspicuous  by 
Chairman  Earl  Kintner  about  their  loneliness,  the  government 
commercials  that  “exaggerate,  will  do  it  for  us.” 
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Advertiser,  Ageuoy 
Held  Responsible 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies  share  with  networks  in 
the  responsibility  for  tele¬ 
vision  programs,  two  adver¬ 
tising  executives  said  at  a  re¬ 
cent  Michigan  State  university 
seminar  here. 

Guests  of  the  university  of 
television,  radio  and  film  and 
of  the  department  of  adver¬ 
tising  were  Gene  Seehafer  and 
Lack  Laemmar,  co-authors  of 
“Successful  Television  and 
Radio  Advertising.” 

Mr.  Seehafer  is  media 
supervisor  for  Needham,  Louis 
&  Brorby  while  Mr.  Laemar 
is  an  account  executive  for  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  Chicago. 

“It  is  not  only  the  networks 
which  must  assume  a  moral 
responsibility  in  program¬ 
ming,”  they  said. 

“Advertisei*s  and  agencies, 
also,  must  bear  their  portion 
of  this  obligation  for  any  pro¬ 
gram  or  campaign  which  they 
sponsor.” 

his  product  in  the  most  favor¬ 
able  light  possible.  The  intent 
is  to  get  the  public  to  use  his 
product.  If  he  goes  too  far  in 
his  advertising  claims,  he  knows 
he  will  suffer.” 

William  Jorgenson,  Carpenter 
&  Procter,  Inc.,  Newrark,  N.  J., 
expressed  the  opinion  that 
“sponsors  should  view  with 
alarm  the  possible  reflection  on 
TV  advertising,  because  of  the 
public  disillusionment. 

“President  Eisenhow’er  com¬ 
pared  the  present  TV  scandal 
to  the  old  Black  Sox  scandal,” 
he  said.  “There  is  a  direct  com¬ 
parison.  It  led  to  a  clean-up  of 
baseball. 

“TV  and  radio  must  clean 
house.  They  can  do  it.  Broadcast 
is  a  potent  advertising  medium. 
Unless  it  is  cleaned  up  and  kept 
clean,  it  is  in  trouble.” 

Barton  A.  Cummings,  presi¬ 
dent,  Compton  Advertising,  Inc., 
and  chairman  of  4-A’s  eastern 
area  council,  authorized  this 
statement : 

“Naturally  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  are  concerned 
over  what  effect  the  quiz  show 

{Continued  on  page  18) 


6  Appointed  to  ARF 
Technical  Committee 

The  Advertising  Research 
Foundation,  Inc.  has  added  a 
panel  and  appointed  six  new 
members  to  its  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  was  announced  by 
Amo  H.  Johnson,  ARF  Board 
Chaimian.  The  new  members 
are: 

Richard  H.  Baxter,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  research, 
Cunningham  &  Walsh;  Howard 
L.  Beer,  marketing  research  co¬ 
ordinator,  Ford  Motor  Company; 
Jack  R.  Green,  media  research 
director,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company;  David  Holzman,  man¬ 
ager  of  communications  re¬ 
search,  International  Business 
Machines  Coi*poration ;  Richard 
F.  Kieling,  director  of  market 
research,  P.  Lorillard  Company; 
and  Gerald  N.  Pickman,  director 
of  marketing  research,  Kudner 
Agency,  Inc. 

• 

Gets  Beer  Account 

The  Geo.  Wiedemann  Brewing 
Co.,  Newport,  Ky.,  has  appointed 
Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  &  Shen- 
field,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle 
its  advertising  for  Wiedemann’s 
Fine  Beer  in  all  media.  The 
company  uses  newspapers,  radio, 
television  and  outdoor  through¬ 
out  a  five-state  area  in  the  Ohio 
Valley. 

• 

Heublein  Names  B&J 

Heublein,  Inc.  has  announced 
appointment  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs, 
Inc.,  as  counsel  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  financial  and  corporate 
public  relations.  Directing 
agency  operations  for  the  ac¬ 
count  ai’e  John  Blewer,  manager 
of  financial  relations,  and  Henry 
ObeiTneyer,  manager  of  the 
agency’s  Hartford  office. 

• 

Levine  Joins  Columbia 

Jerry  K.  Levine  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Eastern  advertising 
manager  for  Columbia  Pictures 
Corp.  Mr.  Levine  will  come  to 
Columbia  from  Paramount  Pic¬ 
tures.  Prior  to  his  job  at  Para¬ 
mount,  Mr.  Levine  had  served 
as  assistant  account  executive 
on  the  Loew’s  Theatres  account 
for  Donahue  and  Coe. 

• 

Pertussin  To  Compton 

Chesebrough-Pond’s  Inc.,  has 
assigned  its  Pertussin  brand 
line  of  cold  medications  to 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1.  Compton  Adver¬ 
tising  also  handles  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Chesebrough-Pond’s  An¬ 
gel  Skin  Hand  Lotion  and  Hand 
Cream,  and  Seaforth  men’s 
toiletries. 


Not  Worried 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


scandal  may  have  on  TV  adver¬ 
tising. 

“No  research  has  been  done 
yet,  so  I  cannot  say  whether 
or  not  the  fact  that  several  quiz 
shows  were  rigged  may  make 
people  suspect  commercials  on 
TV  in  general  as  not  being 
tioithful.  I  think  right  now  un¬ 
doubtedly  some  viewers  are  sus¬ 
picious,  but  in  the  long  run  be¬ 
lief  in  the  integrity  of  the  spon¬ 
sors  will  prevail. 

“Most  advertising  people  are 
dedicated  people,  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  giving  only  honest 
representations  to  the  public  in 
all  media.  It  is  only  a  veiy  few 
who  step  over  the  line.  Our  in¬ 
dustry  makes  every  effort  to 
discourage  this  practice. 

“Advertising  agencies  and 
sponsoi's  will  continue  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  production  of  net¬ 
work  programs.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  networks  do  not  want 
to  assume  full  responsibility  for 
editorial  content  as  do  the  print 
media. 

“Eventually  in  some  form  the 
quiz  shows  will  come  back,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  good  entertain¬ 
ment.” 

• 

TV  Gains  Continue 
In  Canadian  Billinas 

Montreal 
The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  reports  that  the  trend 
toward  a  greater  proportion  of 
advertising  via  television  in 
Canada  continued  during  1958 
when  that  medium  accounted 
for  20.5  percent  of  commission- 
able  billings  of  123  advertising 
agencies,  compared  to  18.3  per¬ 
cent  in  1957. 

Publications  accounted  for 
49.3  percent  of  the  total,  com¬ 
pared  to  51.6  percent  year  be¬ 
fore.  Other  visual  accounted  for 
4.7  percent,  against  4.4  percent; 
radio  10.5  pei’cent  against  10, 
and  production,  artwork  and 
printing  15  peixent,  against  15.7 
percent. 

• 

Ad  NeMs  Coluinnist 
Joins  Ad  Agency 

Robert  S.  Morgan,  advertising 
news  columnist  of  the  Neiv  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  for  the 
past  three  years,  has  joined  the 
executive  group  of  Sullivan, 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency. 

The  column,  “Lines  &  Linage,” 
has  been  taken  over  by  Alfred 
Russell,  fonnerly  a  member  of 
the  World-Telegram’s  financial 
news  department. 


NEW  IN  CO-OP  ADS— Westing- 
house  TV  and  stereophonic  high 
Odelity  dealers  across  the  country 
this  month  began  placing  series  of 
local  newspaper  ads  unlike  any 
other  type  of  co-op  appliance  ads 
ever  run.  The  new  lO-ad  series  of¬ 
fers  a  department  store  feeling. 
Local  store  name  can  be  inserted. 
But  similarity  to  regular  co-op  ad 
ends  there.  This  is  actually  a  na¬ 
tional  campaign. 

Compton  Gets  Chase 
Corporate  Aeeonnt 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
announced  this  week  that  be¬ 
ginning  Feb.  1,  1960  Compton 
Advertising  Inc.  will  be  the 
agency  for  the  bank’s  commer¬ 
cial  and  corporate  advertising. 

The  bank  said  that  its  retail 
advertising  would  remain  with 
Ted  Bates  &  Company  Inc.,  its 
trade  advertising  with  Albert 
Frank-Guenther  Law  Inc.,  finan¬ 
cial  statement  placements  with 
Dorenius  &  Company  and  local 
branch  adveitising  in  neighbor¬ 
hood  newspapers  with  Joseph 
F.  Callo  Inc. 

• 

‘Grit’  Boasts  18.6% 
Linage  Gain  Over  ’38 

Williamsport,  Pa. 
The  Oct.  18  issue  of  the 
W illiampHort  Grit  was  the  big¬ 
gest  advertising  and  billing-wise 
in  the  histoi-y  of  the  77-year-old 
newspaper. 

Gilbert  E.  Whiteley,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  said  that  for 
the  first  10  months  of  ’59,  in¬ 
come  from  advertising  is  18.6% 
above  the  .same  period  last  year 
— “all  without  benefit  of  a  rate 
increase.” 

While  most  classifications 
show  satisfactory  increases,  the 
big  gain  has  been  in  auto  copy. 
During  October  and  November, 
announcement  copy  for  13  1960 
model  cars  has  appeared  in  Grit. 
Mr.  Whiteley  said  this  is  a  new 
high  in  the  number  of  cars,  as 
well  as  auto  linage. 
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Labor  Union  Seeks 
Members  in  Ads 

Clhveum 

The  Bindery  Workers’  Union 
has  turned  to  daily  newspaper 
advertising  to  help  organize  its 
industry  in  Cleveland. 

In  the  first  of  a  series  of  ads, 
Cleveland  locals  urged  all 
workers  to  join  the  union. 

“It’s  an  experiment,”  said 
Isaac  Smink  of  the  Allied  Print¬ 
ing  Trades  in  Cleveland.  “We 
think  more  labor  unions  should 
run  newspaper  ads  to  show  the 
advantages  of  unionism.  Why 
wait  until  you’re  in  trouble  to 
tell  your  story  to  the  publicr 

E&P  Winners  i 
In  Chicago 

Chicagi 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  award 
winning  newspaper  tear  pages  k 
the  annual  ROP  Color  Contest 
will  be  on  display  at  the  Mid- 
America  Newspaper  ROP  Color 
Conference,  which  has  attracted 
400  advance  registrations,  at 
the  Sheraton  Hotel  here,  Nov 
17. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  other 
color  pages  entered  in  the  E4P 
contest,  plus  a  special  color  ex¬ 
hibit  from  Chicago  dailies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Saw- 
yer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  co-  | 
sponsor  of  the  conference,  alon? 
with  F.  E.  Reilly,  Lake  Shore 
Electrotype  Co.  Joining  then 
are  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  the 
Art  Directors  Club  of  Chicago 
and  the  Advertising  Agency 
Production  Men’s  Club. 

• 

Apeiicy’s  Survey  .41lers 
Client’s  Media  Schedule 

DETROn 

As  the  result  of  the  most  in¬ 
tensive  survey  of  the  milk  buy¬ 
ing  market  ever  condi'cted  in 
this  area,  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  will  take  an  important  place 
in  the  budget  of  Twin  Pine 
Farm  Dairy. 

The  suiwey,  conducted  hi 
Luckoff  &  Waybui-n,  Inc.,  loft  \ 
ad  agency,  lead  to  majco 
changes  in  emphasis  in  media 
used  for  the  dairy’s  advertising  ; 

A  fall  program  of  full-pag*  J 
and  quarter-page  newspaper  f 
is  planned,  covering  both  specific  ^ 
merchandising  and  institutionXi 
copy.  I 

Joins  Allen-Klapi> 

John  F.  Neilson,  fonnerly  ® 
the  media  department  of  Dohw- 
ty,  Clifford,  Steers  &  Shenfidd 
Inc.,  has  joined  the  New  Yon 
sales  staff  of  The  Allcn-KlapP 
Co.,  newspaper  represc -itatives^ 
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RETAILERS  SEE  HEAVY  YULE  SALES 

Bureau  Study  Reveals 
Early,  Strong  Ad  Plans 


Retailers  are  looking  fomaid 
to  increased  Christmas  sales  and 
profits  this  year,  and  are  pre¬ 
paring  early,  aggressive  promo¬ 
tions  to  meet  the  season’s  chal¬ 
lenge,  according  to  a  newspaper 
industry  suiwey  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

Eighty-two  percent  of  the  re¬ 
tailers  included  in  the  suiwey 
expect  sales  increases  over  1968 ; 
72%  anticipate  a  profit  rise; 
40%  plan  to  raise  their  Christ¬ 
mas  advertising  budgets,  while 
57%  of  the  retailers  will  main¬ 
tain  advertising  at  last  year’s 


level.  The  suiwey,  conducted 
through  Bureau  member  news- 
paiJers,  included  303  retailers 
representing  17  store  types,  in 
126  markets  located  in  37  states 
and  four  Canadian  provinces. 

Among  those  retailers  pre¬ 
dicting  sales  increases,  the  aver¬ 
age  increase  cited  was  8%. 
Fourteen  percent  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  suiweyed  feel  their  sales 
will  remain  about  the  same  as 
last  year,  while  4%  anticipate  a 
sales  decline  of  10%. 

Soft  goods  merchandise  lines 
are  being  counted  on  to  make 
the  biggest  percentage  gains  this 


Christmas  at  a  ratio  of  more 
than  two  to  one  over  hard  lines. 
Sportswear  was  mentioned  by 
20%  of  the  retailers  as  the 
biggest  single  volume  gainer. 
Other  categories  mentioned  as 
leading  sales  boosters  this 
Christmas:  women’s  vcear,  23% ; 
men’s  wear,  17%;  appliances, 
15%;  children’s  wear,  13%. 

Early  Proniotions  Scheduled 

Selling  plans  of  the  stores  call 
for  early  and  strong  promotion: 
56%  will  begin  Christmas  adver¬ 
tising  before  Nov.  15;  17%  be¬ 
tween  Nov.  15  and  Thanksgiving 
(Nov.  26) ;  27%  after  Thanks¬ 
giving.  97%  of  the  retailers  will 
invest  as  much  or  more  in,  ad¬ 
vertising  this  Christmas  in  order 
to  beat  1958  figures,  with  40% 
planning  an  average  inci'ease  of 
10%. 

The  daily  newspaper  will 
again  this  year  be  the  basic 


medium  for  retail  Christmas  ad¬ 
vertising.  Fifty-five  percent  ol 
the  retailers  surveyed  will  in- 
vest  at  least  nine- tenths  of  their 
media  ad  budgets  in  newspapers; 
another  20%  will  place  80-89('( 
of  their  ad  dollars  in  newspaper 
advertising. 

• 

Future  Retailers 
Promotion  Wins  Prize 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Advertising  managers  of 
Michigan  newspapers,  meeting 
here  recently,  cited  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Evening  News  for  the  best 
ad  promotion  of  the  year.  The 
paper’s  entry  featured  a  Future 
Retailers  Page  with  pictures  of 
high  school  students  who  work 
part-time  in  downtown  stores. 

The  Greenville  Daily  Newi 
won  second  prize  for  a  Gibson 
refrigerator  promotion  that  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  local 


industry,  and  the  Niles  Daily 
Star  w’on  third  for  a  bank  pro¬ 
motion. 

Honorable  mention  awards 
w’ent  to  the  St  Joseph  Herald 
Press  and  the  Midlaml  Daily 
News. 

The  ad  group  elected  Robert 
Howard  of  the  Greenville  paper 
to  sei-ve  as  president. 
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forecast 


Lukaesy  Heads  Media 

Hermina  Lukaesy  has  been 
appointed  media  director  for 
Cole  Fischer  &  Rogow,  Inc.  Miss 
Lukaesy  w’as  formerly  a  media 
buyer  at  Foote  Cone  &  Belding 
in  their  New  York  office.  More 
recently,  she  was  media  direc¬ 
tor  of  M.  B.  Scott  Agency  and 
Dallas  Williams,  Advertising, 
both  of  Los  Angeles. 


to  Be  3**' 

Retail  Sale 


“S4ifS  mmGEMEHT’’  MAGAZINE 
ESTIMATE  OF  FORT  WORTH  GROWTH 


NET  EFFECTIVE 
BUYING  INCOME 

Net  E.B.1, 1958  $1,093,684,000 

Net  E.B.1. 1965  $1,605,495,000 

Rank  in  U.S.A.  1958  43rd 

Rank  in  U.S.A.  1965  39th 


POPULATION 

Jan.  1. 1959  618.000 

July  1,1965  831,600 

Rank  in  U.S.A.  1959  43rd 
Rank  in  U  S  A.  1965  32nil 


ic  SOURCE  Nov  10.  1959  issue,  “Sales  Mahagement  MagaDoe's  Marheting  on 
the  Move." 


THE  DYHAMIC  FORT  WORTH  METROPOLITAH  AREA  IS 
COVERED  THOROUGHLY  EVERYDAY  BY  THE  STAR-TELEGRAM. 
DAILY  SUNDAY 


(MAE  Combined) 


250,323  220,105 

ABC  Audit  Report  March  31,  195' 

iFort  Worth  Star-Telegr 


SaUnMA 

dn. 


I  Bulletin's  Fashion  department  [iU' 

Nov.  7,  page  18).  The  gentleiM" 
y  pictured  in  the  story  was  Doj 

.  Pasquarella,  also  a  Bulletin  stall 

*  photographer. 
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Without  the  v«e  ol  Khemet,  premtwmv  or  contetH 
“iusf  o  good  Atwipoper" 


ELGIN-AURORA-JOLIET 


The  Northern  Illinois 

MARKET 
ON  THE  MOVE! 

Reached  and  sold  by  the  Copley  Big  3  Newspapers 

ELGIN  COURIER-NEWS 
AURORA  BEACON-NEWS 
JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS 

By  seaway,  airway,  railway  and  toll  way.  Northern 
Illinois  is  a  market  on  the  move  ...  a  market  that’s 
growing  and  going  places  fast.  And  three  cities  — 

Elgin,  Aurora,  Joliet  —  are  the  trading  centers  for 
this  spectacular  growth  art'a. 

The  Big  3  Market  in  Northern  Illinois  is  sold  best 
by  the  Copley  Big  3  newspapers:  E/ghi  Courier- 
yews,  Aurora  Beacon-News,  Joliet  Herald-News. 

Buy  all  3  of  the  Big  3  and  save  912  cents  a  line! 

SEPARATE  LINE  RATES: 

ELGIN  COURIER-NEWS . 18c 

AURORA  BEACON-NEWS . 20c 

JOLIET  HERALD  NEWS . 21c 


THRIFTY  ALL  3  RATE 
BUY  ALL  3  AND  SAVE 


49',  kC 
9' »C 
A  LINE! 


‘The  Ring  ^0  of  Truth" 


15  Hometown  NewspaiX’rs  c’overiii}'  Northern  lllinoi.s  — 
Sprinj^field,  Illinois  —  Siin  Diego,  California  —  and  Greater  Los 
Angeles.  Served  by  the  CX)PLEY  Washington  Bnrean  and  the 
COPLEY  News  Service. 
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MAlUflilT! 


DISTRIBUTORS  ano  CHAINS 
SERVE  THE  TWO  AREAS 
bu  SINGLE  WAREHOUSING! 


TOTALOf  lACKAWANN*  AND  LUZKRNC  COUHTICSm 
SRDS  COMSUMCR.  MARKETS  -  MAV  1SS9 

eOtWry’MAHKEKS'MeLT  away  UMOMM 

MOOKUM  mKTMOOS  OF  MAMeriNOl 


ISI  t-'V" 


®£tontan 

^irntn 


GIVES  YOU  THE  MOST  DOMINATING 


COVERAGE  IN  LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 


Sawyer-Ferfuson-Walker  Company* 
National  Representatives 


New  York  •  Chicago  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit 
Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 


Chicago 

Advertising  agency  checkers 
of  newspaper  ad  insertions  may 
know  their  agates  and  line  rates, 
but  they  are  often  poor  on  their 
geography.  Therefore,  it  would 
aid  all  concerned  if  newspapers 
would  see  to  it  that  their  logo¬ 
types  appear  on  every  inside 
page  and  that  not  only  the  name 
of  the  paper  and  date  of  issue 
appear,  but  also  the  state. 

This  comes  as  a  friendly  tip 
from  E.  H.  Swanson,  executive 
vicepresident.  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau,  who  further 
suggests  the  name  of  the  paper, 
date  and  state  appear  at  the 
top  of  each  page.  Some  news¬ 
papers  do  this,  but  others  tuck 
in  the  name  and  date  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  or  leave  off 
the  heading  entirely. 

“It  would  be  a  great  help  to 
agency  media  department  check¬ 
ers  if  newspapers  would  adopt 
a  uniform  policy  and  include  all 
the  required  data,”  Mr.  Swan¬ 
son  told  E&P. 

• 

Midwest  Daily  Ad 
Linage  Increases 

Chicago 

“The  rate  of  increase  in  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  which  a  daily 
newspaper  can  expect  to  achieve 
this  year  depends  largely  on 
its  circulation.  The  greater  its 
circulation,  the  greater  its  per¬ 
cent  gain  should  be  over  the 
volume  it  had  last  year." 

The  above  quotation  is  from 
an  “Advertising  Index”  report 
issued  by  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  comparing  the  first 
nine  months  of  1959  with  the 
same  period  last  year.  The  Index 
compares  gains  and  losses  among 
33  “10,000”  circulation,  and  20 
“25,000”  circulation  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the  Midwest, 
with  gains  and  losses  reported 
by  Media  Records  for  its  “52 
Cities,”  which  the  Inland  classes 
as  metropolitan. 

The  Inland  report,  prepared 
by  its  research  editor,  John 
Allan,  shows  that  newspapers  in 
all  three  groups  have  enjoyed 
volume  increases  in  all  classes 
of  advertising.  The  amount  of 
'  increase  (shown  as  a  percent 
change  from  1958  volume  for 
the  same  period)  was  greater 
after  six  months  of  recovery 
than  after  three,  and  greater 
still  after  nine  months. 

The  report  also  shows  that 
with  verj'  few’  exceptions,  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  among  the  “25,- 
000”  circulation  papers  has  in¬ 
creased  more  rapidly,  percent¬ 
agewise,  than  among  the  “10,- 
000”  circulation  papers,  and 
most  rapidly  among  the  “52 
Cities.” 


REGAL 

ON  THEIR  TOES— A  series  of 
1,000-line  newspaper  ads  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Washington,  and 
Los  Angeles  is  breaking  this  week 
to  promofe  the  new  "Hi-Low" 
theme  for  Regal  Shoe  Company, 
a  division  of  Brown  Shoe  Com¬ 
pany.  Series  opener  (via  Mogul 
Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc.)  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  lightness  of  "Super- 
Light"  shoe  styles. 


Alcoa  Promotes  3 
In  Ad  Department 

Pittsburgh 
Aluminum  Company  of  Amer¬ 
ica  has  announced  three  major 
appointments  in  its  ad  depart¬ 
ment  as  an  outgrowth  of  Alcoa’s 
expanding  program  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion. 

T.  M.  Hunt,  ad  manager  since 
’55,  assumes  the  new  post  of 
general  manager  of  advertising 
and  promotion.  Jay  M.  Sharp, 
for  seven  years  Alcoa’s  ad  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  has  been  named 
manager  of  general  advertising. 
William  S.  Ellis  Jr.,  manager 
of  residential  building  product 
sales,  succeeds  Mr.  Sharp  as 
advertising  promotion  manager. 
• 

Color  Guide  Book 

Washington 
The  third  edition  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post’s  Newspaper  Color 
Data  Book  for  236  U.  S.  Metro¬ 
politan  Markets,  has  just  been 
released.  All  newspapers  with 
20,000  or  more  daily  circulation 
that  are  published  in  Metro¬ 
politan  Statistical  Areas  are 
listed  with  circulation,  rates, 
cost  for  several  space  units,  and 
ROP  color  information. 


Scheiiley  Realigns 
Ad  Agency  Setup 

Schenley  Industries,  Inc.  has 
announced  appointment  of  twc 
advertising  agencies  to  handle 
three  of  its  whiskey  brands. 

Norman,  Craig  &  Kummel, 
Inc.  has  been  assigned  C  ream  of 
Kentucky  straight  and  blended 
whiskies  and  Kintore  Scotch, 
w’hile  James  E.  Pepper  Iwttled- 
in-bond,  straight  and  blended 
whiskies  will  go  to  Mogul 
Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc. 

The  domestic  whiskey  products 
were  handled  formerly  by  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach,  Inc.,  which  has 
just  been  assigned  the  Schenley ; 
Brands  of  Elegance  line  whick  ^ 
includes  such  major  products  as 
Schenley  Reserve,  Imported  S 
and  12  year  old  OFC  Canadian, 
Champion  Bourbon,  and  Smooth 
American  Gin. 

Other  Schenley  products  now  ! 
being  handled  by  Norman,  Craig ' 
and  Kummel  are:  Samovar 
vodka.  Coronet  VSQ  Brandy.  [ 
DuBouchett  cordials  and  Roma 
wines.  Mogul’s  accounts  include 
the  Park  &  Tilford  whiskey  line 
and  Tintex  dyes. 

• 

New  Appointments 
At  Rums  of  P.R. 

The  Puei-to  Rico  Economic 
Development  Administration  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  the  appoint 
ment  of  Neil  MacMillan  as  di¬ 
rector  of  its  Rum  Promotior. 
Division,  known  in  the  trade 
as  Rums  of  Puerto  Rico.  It 
also  announced  that  Normar, 
Cooper  has  been  named  assist 
ant  director. 

Ml*.  MacMillan  succeeds  J 
Diaz  Hernandez,  w’ho  assume; 
the  post  of  director  of  indus 
trial  promotion  for  the  “Opera 
tion  Bootstrap”  agency,  in  the 
U.  S.  The  new  rum  execdthe 
will  continue  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Economic  Devei- 
opment  Administration,  a  post 
he  has  held  since  1956.  In  thi-' 
capacity  he  directs  the  adver 
tising  programs,  w’hich  include 
rum,  tourism,  marketing,  indus¬ 
trial  development  and  the  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  of  the  u- 
land-Commonwealth. 

• 

Youel  Heads  PRS.\ 

Miami  Beach,  Fla 

Kenneth  Youel,  28  years  or. 
the  General  Motors  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff,  was  elect^  president 
of  the  3,000-member  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Society  of  America 
the  group’s  12th  annual  national 
conference  here  last  w’erk.  Pno- 


Bumstead  Rejoins  MJ&A 

Roger  C.  Bumstead  is  rejoin¬ 
ing  MacManus,  John  &  Adams, 

Inc.,  as  media  director  of  the 
New  York  office.  For  the  past  to  joining  GM,  Mr.  Youel  h*® 
two  years  he  has  been  a  media  worked  on  various  newspaper' 
supervisor  at  Campbell-Mithun  including  the  Portland  (Orel 
Inc.,  Minneapolis,  on  the  Hamm  Oregonian,  the  Brooklyn 
Brewing  Co.  and  Scott  Outboard  Eagle,  and  the  New  York  Ei'f- 
Motor  accounts.  riing  Post. 
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4D  PROMOTION  HELP 

Gary  Paper  Keeps 
Optimism  Alive 


Gary,  Ind. 

There’s  no  reason  for  a  city 
to  take  a  major  strike  unheaval 
“sitting  do^^’n”  and  the  Gary 
Post-Tribune  has  proved  that 
newspaper  aggressiveness  and 
leadership  can  sustain  commun¬ 
ity  optimism  even  during  a 
period  of  economic  stress. 

And  more  than  that — it  can 
do  this  with  profit  for  itself,  as 
the  newspaper  showed  in  a  series 
of  eight  strike  period  promo¬ 
tions  which  resulted  in  a  14- 
week  advertising  increase  of  44,- 
402  lines  between  July  15,  when 
the  nationwide  steel  strike  start¬ 
ed,  and  Oct.  21. 

Kept  Optimism  Alive 

For  the  3*2  month  period  the 
Post-Tribune  boosted  its  linage 
from  5,245,618  in  1958  to  5,290,- 
020  in  1959.  The  increase  was 
the  product  of  a  new  concept  of 
thinking,  plus  imagination  and 
aggressive  salesmanship  to  con¬ 
vince  advertisers  that  North¬ 
west  Indiana’s  economy  had  suf¬ 


ficient  depth  to  sustain  the  strike 
blow  for  a  long  time  if  pessim¬ 
ism  did  not  take  hold. 

That  was  the  keynote  of  the 
effoil — keep  optimism  alive  in 
the  area — and  that  was  what 
the  Post-Tribune  set  out  to  do.  In 
past  strike  experiences  the  Gary 
area,  encompassing  the  two- 
county  Northwest  Indiana  dist¬ 
rict,  “laid  down,’’  even  before 
the  steel  mills  in  Gary  and  East 
Chicago  closed  their  gates;  pes¬ 
simism  took  over,  business  “went 
to  pot’’ — and  so  did  advertising. 

Not  so  this  time  under  a  new 
newspaper  policy  to  keep  things 
aliv'e  as  long  as  possible. 

Home-Improvement  Section 

It  started  out  five  days  after 
the  strike  began  with  a  10-page 
“Home  Improvement’’  promotion 
which  sent  strikers  “back  to 
work’’  on  their  homes  and  into 
the  market  for  paint,  lumber  and 
fixtures.  As  for  the  Post-Trib¬ 
une  the  results  of  that  promo¬ 
tion  are  still  felt. 


ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  100  MARKETS 


r  If  You  Do  Business  In  The  Quad-Cities  ...  ’ 


THIS  DATA 
GAN  HELP  YOU 

Just  off  the  press!  Unique  T  6-page 
tabloid  of  new,  authoritative 
Quad-City  market  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures.  Graphically  illustrated.  Con¬ 
tact  Mr.  Harold  E.  Swanson, 
Dispatch-Argus,  Moline-Rock  Island, 
Illinois.  i 


Tft*  Quad-Cities'  Largest  Combined  Daiiy  Circulation 


THE  ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
THE  MOLINE  DISPATCH 
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PROMOTIONS  CHASE  BLUES— 
Dale  E.  Belles  Jr.,  assistant  editor 
and  publisher,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune,  looks  over  copies  of  pro¬ 
motions  which  helped  keep  Gary 
business  alive  during  the  14-week 
steel  strike. 

“It  started  a  continuity  of 
retail  advertising  that  has 
brought  us  about  two  and  one 
half  pages  of  extra  business 
every  Monday  since  then,”  says 
Jerry  Woodard,  Post-Tribune 
advertising  director. 

In  line  with  the  newspaper’s 
strike  push  came  51  new  ad¬ 
vertising  contracts  during  the 
3*2-month  period  and  a  renewal 
of  all  expiring  contracts  except 
one — that  of  a  smaller  adver¬ 
tiser  who  deferred  until  the 
strike’s  end. 

Offset  ‘Ghost  Town’ 

Meanwhile,  the  news  depait- 
ment  was  keeping  its  eyes  open 
for  brighter  facets  of  the  day’s 
news,  although  by  no  means  did 
it  overlook  the  darker  aspects 
of  the  local  economic  picture. 

This  despite  efforts  of  out-of- 
town  newspapers,  television  and 
radio  to  play  up  Gary  as  a 
“ghost  town,”  a  development 
which  subsequently  made  it  moi  e 
difficult  to  keep  Gary’s  spirit 
alive. 

Two  weeks  after  “Home  Im¬ 
provement”  day  the  Post-Trib¬ 
une  came  through  with  a  regu¬ 
lar  promotion,  “Downtown  Dol¬ 
lar  Days”  and  advertisers  hit 
the  columns  to  the  extent  of  41,- 
916  lines  more  than  they  did  in 
the  comparable  1958  promotion. 

Feature  ‘Bright  Side’ 

Less  than  two  weeks  later, 
coincident  with  Midwest  Steel 
Corporation’s  plans  to  break 
ground  for  its  new  $100  million 
finishing  plant  in  the  adjoining 
town  of  Portage,  a  “brainstorm” 
occurred  in  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  four 
hours  later  a  six- page  section 
had  been  sold  for  publication 
the  following  day — the  day  of 
the  groundbreaking,  Aug.  18. 

This,  too,  was  surplus  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  section  provided 


opportunity  to  feature  again  the  I 
“bright  side”  of  things  in  the  I 
news  columns,  for  the  new  steel  1 
unit  will  be  the  first  pha.se  of  an  H 
$800  million  program  which  will 
bring  a  completely  intt'grated 
steel  plant  to  the  area,  employ, 
ing  about  10,000  men. 

Then  came  a  regular  “Back 
to  School”  promotion,  followed 
two  weeks  later  by  a  special 
“Bowling”  section,  which  needed 
only  the  opening  of  a  new  bowl¬ 
ing  alley  to  get  it  under  way. 
This  provided  eight  more  page? 
of  surplus  advertising. 

At  the  same  time  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  was  busy  on  another 
extra  promotion  built  around 
the  providing  of  tw’o  vacation 
trips  to  New  York  City  and 
tickets  to  the  World  Serie? 
games  in  Chicago.  It  was  called 
“Downtown  Dynamic  Days”  and 
clicked  to  the  extent  of  approxi¬ 
mately  18  pages. 

Following  the  pattern  of 
“every  two  weeks”  came  the 
seventh  strike  period  promotion, 
this  one  the  annual  Fall  Fashion 
section  which  beat  the  preceding 
year  by  2,380  lines. 

Big  ‘Feastival’ 


And  last  and  biggest  of  the 
promotions  to  date  came  the 
city’s  now  famous  “Festival 
Days”  which  brought  barbecued 
beef  to  the  city’s  streets,  an 
estimated  125,000  people  into 
the  shopping  areas  during  the 
day  of  the  promotion  October  21 
and  14,476  more  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Post-Tribune  than 
in  a  comparable  1958  sale— 
without  the  free  beef  sand¬ 
wiches. 

Gary  business  leader  have  en¬ 
dorsed  the  whole  “stay  alive’ 
progi’am  and  now  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  that,  with  an 
early  end  of  the  strike,  people 
are  in  such  a  frame  of  mind 
that  Christmas  could  set  a  buy¬ 
ing  record — with  the  aid  of  ex¬ 
panded  credit. 

There  is  no  disposition  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  some  small  businesse? 
have  not  been  hard  hit  by  the 
strike,  but  larger  merchants  with 
aggressive  newspaper  adven 
tising  programs,  contend  their 
.sales  have  held  up  remarkably 
well. 

As  one  of  them  —  Mile? 
Murphy,  manager  of  the  Gar} 
Ward’s  store — put  it: 


“Shoppers  tumed  out  in  gpreat 
force  on  October  21  and  they 
bought  at  a  high  pace.  If 
Chri.stmas  had  looked  gloomy  to 
them  at  the  time  they  wouldn’t 
have  been  spending  then;  they 
would  be  saving  their  money 
until  the  holiday.” 

Meanwhile  the  Post-Tribune 
is  busy  on  its  next  big  promo¬ 
tion  a  “Lucky  Number”  -^ale  for 
November. 
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Charlotte,  biggest  market  in  the  Carolinas,  is 
one  of  the  Southeast’s  leading  distribution  points. 
Doing  business  by  carload  lots,  Charlotte  rings 
up  wholesale  sales  of  better  than  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  —  more  than  any  metropolitan  area 
between  Washington  and  Atlanta. 

Of  boxcar  proportions,  too,  is  the  circulation 
of  The  Charlotte  Observer-The  Charlotte  News. 

Saturation  coverage  of  Charlotte  itself  is 
just  the  first  step  in  the  job  it  does  for  advertisers. 
In  toto,  the  Zone  of  Influence*  of  The  Charlotte 
Observer-The  Charlotte  News,  a  single  media 
buy,  represents  a  market  seven  times  the  size  of 
Metropolitan  Charlotte:  a  cohesive  39-county 


empire,  with  population  nearly  two  million  and 
annual  retail  sales  in  excess  of  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars.** 

Just  as  Charlotte  is  the  biggest  market  in  the 
Carolinas,  so  The  Charlotte  Observer-The 
Charlotte  News  is  the  biggest  newspaper  buy  in 
the  Carolinas  —  and  then  some! 

There  are,  in  fact,  only  43  cities  in  the  entire 
U.  S.  where  you  can  buy  more  circulation. 


•  Contiguous  counties  where  Observer-News  circulation  (3/31, '59  ABC) 
is  equal  to  at  least  20%  of  total  county  households  ( 1959  Sales 
Management)  or  20%  of  households  in  one  or  more  principal 
cities  in  the  county. 

••1959  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 


THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 


THE  CHARLOTTE  NEWS 


A 

OP  TEN 

brands 

market 


Charlotte,  N.  C.  •  Daily  Circulation  over  222,000 


H»pr»a»nl»d  by 
Tha  Katz  Agancy.  Inc. 
Newspaper  Division 
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papers  in  jvey  tvoie 
For  Renault  Dauphine 


{  VhAT  WilL  , 
Ifaif  CiJ^CE 
T0KEEP3O0, 


Mr.  Reade  came  across  the 

°  V,  startling  information  that  Gre- 

m^the  rear  .  .  .  where  they  be-  p^,pj^i 

n?’  Athens  once  acted  as  banks— 

Mr.  \Veismann  said  the  pur-.,  ,  •.  crt  n 

„„„„  but  charged  depositors  69«  » 

pose  of  tbe  ad  was  to  offset  the  ,  ...  *  t-  » 

V,„  ,  ^  .  ,  year  for  this  protection! 

attack  on  rear  engine  cars  by  rri.-  i.  i.  j  « 

1U4.  jjj  This  touched  off  more  re- 

Ford  and  Chi-ysler,  but  added  .  t  t>  u  i  Qonn 

+V.01-  +1... _  j  j  <•  j  search.  In  Babylon,  some  3960 

that  the  copy  did  not  condemn  „  '  j,  ’  ,  ,• 

the  location  of  the  engine  in  ^  .  '  .  .  „  . 

u  -j  -i.  ered,  the  interest  rate  on  loans 

1-  .  j,.  ■  ,  ,  ’  1-  *  ran  33  %%  a  year.  What’s  more, 

defaulters  could  be  sold  into 
the  engine  in  the  rear  of  the  ,  , 

Renault,  according  to  their  fac-  ^  u  i- 

torv  engineers  Things  have  certainly 

changed,  commented  Mr.  Reade 
,  in  the  ad’s  text  adding: 

“We  gladly  pay  you  3%  in- 

Rnhprt<i  Rpn1»p«>«  W«>st  savings  (com- 

nonerth  nepiaces  west  pounced  semi-annually);  we 

San  Francisco  provide  a  host  of  related,  con- 
Nelson  Roberts  Jr.,  formerly  venient  services;  your  money  is 
automotive  editor  of  the  San  considerably  safer  than  ‘under 
Diego  Union-Tribune,  and  son  the  protection  of  the  gods’— 
of  Nelson  Roberts,  president  of  and  always  readily  available 
West-Holliday  Co.,  has  joined  w-hen  you  want  it!’’ 
the  newspaper  representative  Another  footnote  reads:  “And 
fii-m  as  manager  of  the  Detroit  while  we  do  need  our  money 
office.  He  replaces  Paul  West  ftarfc  on  loans  ( it  belongs  to  our 
Jr.  who  has  been  acting-man-  depositors,  so  we’re  pretty 
ager  of  the  Detroit  branch  and  strict  about  repayment),  it  has 
who  will  return  to  the  W-H  been  an  awfully  long  time  sin^ 
office  here.  we  sold  anybody  into  sla'.eryl 
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Everywhere, 

men  who  discover  and  attack 
new  markets 

read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


pMhhtJ  at: 

NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Another 

for  TULSA  4)  ! 


& 


Anchor 

I  Prosperity ! 


Tulta  it  headquarters  for  overhaul  ond  maintenance  of  the  entire  American  Airlines  Flagship 
Fleet,  and  the  5,000  American  employees  in  Tulsa  help  to  moke  the  Oil  Capital  one  of 
the  MAJOR  markets  in  the  Southwest.  The  new  maintenance  and  engineering  center  is  one 
example  of  the  broad  commercial  and  industrial  base,  including  oil,  aircraft  and  monufocturing, 
that  gives  Tulsa  a  per  capita  disposable  income  of  $1,982  .  .  .  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  Great  Southwest. 


ONLY  the  Tulsa  World  and  Tulsa  Tribune  give  complete  coverage  of  this  rich  morket  in 
the  heart  of  the  Magic  Empire.  Write  for  more  information  about  this  major  market,  or 
contoct  your  nearest  Branham  representative. 


USE 


MORE 


THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


TULSA  WORLD  " 


TULSA  TRIBUNE 


MORNING  •  EVENING  O  SUNDAY 

Represented  Notionolly  by  The  Broifham  Co.,  Offices  in  Principal  U.S.A.  Cities 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES  NEW  $20  MILLION 
MAINTENANCE  &  ENGINEERING  CENTER 


( 


I 
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hoiv  to  make  an  ocean 


Start  with  a  sinfile  drop  of  water.  Add 
another  and  another  and  another.  Then 
you'll  have  an  ocean  ...  a  continuity  of 
water.  You  need  continuity  for  success¬ 
ful  advertising,  too.  It’s  particularly  effec¬ 
tive  with  newspapers.  Newspapers  go  into 
the  same  homes  day  after  day,  w'eek  after 
week.  To  tell,  to  sell,  to  keep  sold.  Because 
we  hclieve  so  strongly  in  the  value  of 
continuity  in  advertising,  we  have  pio¬ 
neered  a  new  frequency-volume  discount 
])lan  to  encourage  advertisers  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  impact  of  continuity.  It 
offers  discounts  with  no  increase  in  exist¬ 
ing  rates.  The  Continuity-Impaet-Diseount 
plan  makes  possible  the  most  effective  use 
of  newspapers. 

l.«t  your  Branham  representative  show  you 
how  C-I-D  will  get  increased  advertising 
impact  for  you  in  the  Louisville  market. 

Courier -journal 

The  Louisville  Times 
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SPECIAL  AD  CAMPAIGN — "What  happens  to  business  happens  tel 
everyone"  is  theme  underlined  by  General  Electric  Co.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 
in  its  special  ad  campai9n  (via  Doug  Johnson  Associates)  running  intW 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  and  the  Herald-Journal.  Series  comprises  10 
ads  of  1500  lines  each  and  seeks  to  enlarge  public  understanding  oftk 
contributions  of  business  generally,  and  of  GE  in  particular,  to  IW 
prosperity  of  the  community. 


62%  of  Public  Saw 
‘Better  Meals* 


V 


Standard  Oiler  Jack  Sindall,  and  wife  Carolyn,  introduce  their  silver  poodle  to  the  sparkling  wonders  of  modern  detergents. 


From  deep  in  the  better.  They  make  water  “wetter,”  have  greater  cleaning 

power,  cause  dirt  to  come  out  fast  and  float  away. 

earth... the  world's  Detergents  work  in  hard  or  cold  water,  leave  no  scum  or 

bathtub  ring,  allow  dishes  to  drain  sparkling  dry. 

heSt  cleaners  To  make  them  even  better,  our  scientists  are  continually 

testing  new  formulas,  which  they  try  out  on  stacks  of 
Less  than  15  years  ago,  the  first  package  of  modem  dishes,  bundles  of  scientifically  soiled  laundry  samples, 
detergent  was  sold  to  a  dubious  housewife.  Today,  piles  of  dirty  white  shirts. 

twro-thirds  of  the  nations  cleaning  is  done  by  synthetic  ^  result,  the  detergents  you  use  get  better  every 

detergents.  year.  And  they  become  useful  in  more  and  more  ways. 

This  has  been  made  possible  by  a  chemical  ingredient  from  washing  railroad  cars  to  making  water  wetter  for 
found  in  petroleum.  Standard  pioneered  production  of  fighting  fires. 

this  substance  and  today  produces  more  than  half  of  all  jj^jg  by  continually  working  to  bring  you  better 
that  is  used  in  the  United  States.*  products,  the  people  at  Standard  are  planning  ahead 

As  every  woman  knows,  synthetics  do  any  cleaning  job  to  serve  you  better. 


through  our  wholly-owned  Mubeidiary^  Oronite  Chemical  Company 
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It’s  true  that  people  make  markets,  BUT 

they  do  not  become  customers 

until  they  are  REACHED  end  SOLD 


in  AKRON 
only  the  BEACON 
JOURNAL^ 

can  do  the  job! 


Here  are  the  facts  about 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Area  of  Influence. 


Grocers  Tighten  Up 
‘Loose  Co-op  Ad 


billioii 

400inillioii 

DOLLAR  MARKET 

POPULATION  .  .  .  745,660 
FAMILIES . 220,734 

TOTAL  BEACON  JOURNAL  CIRCULATION: 

DAILY  SUNDAY 

165,373  175,773 

Plan  your  sales  promotions  in  Akron’s  ONLY 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  and  be  sure  your 
messages  go  home.  It  costs  but  40c  per  line. 

ROP  Color  available  Daily  and  Sunday 

*Source  1959  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 

AKRON 

BEACON  JOURNAL 

"Ohio's  Mott  Complet#  Newspaper" 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher  •  Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  A  Finley 


Six  national  grocery  distribu-  the  name  ‘Cooperative  Merchan- 
tor  associations  this  week  joined  dising  Agreement’  (‘CMA’) 
with  Groceiy  Manufacturers  of  covering  any  arrangements  for 
America,  Inc.,  in  an  historic  advertising  and  promotion 
statement  of  lecommendations  agreements  between  manufac- 
on  trade  practices,  including  the  turers  and  distributors.  Suci: 
matter  of  payments  by  manu-  CMA  agreements  shall  defi® 
facturers  to  distributors  for  ad-  (a)  the  payments  for  specific 
vertising  and  promotion  services,  advertising  services,  (b)  the 
The  joint  recommendations  payments  for  specific  promotiot 
were  contained  in  a  booklet,  services  and  (c)  that  evidence 
‘‘Trade  Practice  Recommenda-  of  perfonnance  must  lee  sub- 
tions  for  the  Grocery  Industry,”  mitted  before  payment  is  made.’ 
dated  Nov.  9  and  released  at 

the  ulst  annual  meeting  of  GMA  Line  .4warcK 

in  New  Yoik.  Julie  Benell,  Dallas  (TexasI 

“Today’s  action”  said  GMA  Morning  News  and  Wynn  Hul^ 
President  Paul  S.  Willis  “should  ler  Speece,  Station  WNAl 
stand  as  a  real  milestone  of  Yankton,  S.  D.,  took  top  awanh 
progress  in  the  trade  practice  fQj.  newspaper  and  radio  food 
area.  Provided  the  recommenda-  reporting  in  the  GMA  Life  Line 
tions  are  communicated  to  the  of  America  Trophy  Competition, 
operating  people  in  manufac-  Mr.  Willis,  presented  .sterling 
turer  and  distributor  companies  silver  tiffany  bowls  to  Miss  Be 
—and  applied  by  them  —  this  nell  and  Mrs.  Speece. 
should  mark  the  end  of  the  The  GMA  awards  are  offeree 
‘loose  cooperative  advertising  iq  newspaper  and  radio  women, 
dollar’  w'ith  its  questionable  thjs  year,  and  in  the  alternate 
legality  and  low  return  per  dol-  year  the  competition  is  opened 
lar  invested.  It  should  go  a  long  fg  television  and  farm  publica- 
way  to  restoring  advertising  and  tions  w'omen.  The  trophies  have 
i  promotion  payments  to  the  orig-  been  offered  since  1948. 
inally  intended  purpose:  namely.  Miss  Benell,  in  accepting  he: 
a  reasonable  payment  by  the  award,  became  the  first  woma: 
manufacturer  to  the  distributor  to  win  the  top  award  in  separate 
for  the  perfonnance  of  a  mut-  communications  fields,  repeatme 
ually  valuable  seiwice.  this  year  her  triumph  of  195t 

if- _ M j-  •  ■«  when  she  w’as  named  the  out- 


ually  valuable  seiwice. 

‘Co-op  Merchandising' 


standing  television  woman  for 
“We  hope,”  he  continued,  her  work  on  WFAA-TV  in 
“that  the  suggested  new  name  Dallas.  She  is  also  one  of  only 
‘Cooperative  Merchandising  four  w'omen  to  win  the  top 
Agreement’  w'ill  be  universally  award  two  times, 
applied  and  that  it  will  entirely  As  sponsors  of  the  top  award 
replace  the  outworn  and  mis-  entrants,  bronze  plaques  were 
leading  tei-m  ‘advertising  allow-  awarded  to  Donald  D.  Sullivan, 
ance.’  This  old  term,  by  its  very  vicepresident  and  general  man- 
sound,  suggests  a  gift  with  no  ager  of  Station  WNAX  and  to 
requirement  of  performance.”  w.  E.  (Ted)  Dealey,  presidain 
Participating  distributor  publisher  and  general  manage: 
groups  were:  Cooperative  Food  of  the  Dallas  Morning  New;. 
Distributors^  of  America,  Na-  The  newspaper  award  was  at- 
*  tional  Association  of  Retail  Gro-  cepted  by  Jack  Ki*uegcr,  man- 
cers  of  the  United  States,  Na-  aging  editor  and  Joe  Lubben. 

I  tional- American  Wholesale  Gro-  vicepresident  of  the  DalU- 
cers’  Association,  Inc.,  National  Morning  News. 

'  Association  of  Food  Chains,  certificates  of  honor  we« 

Super  Market  Institute,  I^nc.,  .gsented  to  three  i-unner^up 
United  States  Wholesale  Gro-  for  top  awards  in  each  field.  The 
cers  Association,  Inc.  three  winners  of  newspapier  cer- 

The  practices  included  .some  tificates  are:  Ruth  Gorrell,  Sfl- 
16  areas  of  joint  activity,  in-  vannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News: 
i  eluding:  payments  for  adver-  Alma  Lach,  Chicago  (III.)  Sm- 
;  Using  and  promotion  services;  Times;  and  Elizabeth  Sparks,- 
]  deal  merchandise  point-of-sale  Beth  Tartan,  Winst<>n-Sale<^ 
^  material;  promotions;  coupons;  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  .^entintl- 
I  new  products;  shipping  cases;  Mrs.  Gorrell  and  Mrs.  Lack  are 
j  and  compliance  with  Robinson-  first-time  winners  in  the  coo- 
i  Patman  law.  petition,  but  Mrs.  Sparks  car- 

I  On  the  subject  of  advertising  ried  off  her  second  cc  tifica**- 
I  payments,  the  booklet  recom-  She  won  a  certificate  in  IS’- 
I  mends  “that  the  industry  adopt  for  the  same  newspaper 
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4  EASY  STEPS 

to  sharp,  clean, 
low-cost  engravings 

with  SCAN-A-GRAVER' 


You  can  make  high-quality  engravings  electronically 
on  the  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver  after  only  a  few  hours’ 
instruction  by  a  Fairchild  representative.  Try  it  —  see 
how  easy  it  is! 

1.  Attach  the  photograph,  or  other  illustrative  mate¬ 
rial,  to  the  Copy  Cylinder. 

2.  Place  the  Scan-A-Plate®  Engraving  Material  on 
the  Engraving  Cylinder. 

3.  Set  engraving  levels  quickly,  easily  with  the  Con¬ 
trast  Controls. 

4.  Visually  observe  the  actual  size  and  shape  of  the 
halftone  dots  being  engraved,  magnified  80  times, 
through  the  exclusive  Fairchild  Stroboscopic  Micro¬ 
scope  —  your  assurance  of  top  quality  engravings. 

That’s  all  the  setting  needed,  and  normally  it  takes 
less  than  two  minutes  before  the  Scan-A-Graver  is 
put  into  operation.  After  that  it  requires  no  attention 
and  shuts  off  automatically  when  the  engraving  is 
completed. 

With  economical,  flexible,  easy-to-use  Fairchild 
engravings,  you’re  assured  of  superior  reproduction 
N'hen  printing  direct  from  the  originals,  on  either 
rotary  or  flatbed  presses.  If  desired,  Fairchild  engrav¬ 
ings  can  be  stereotyped,  too. 

Learn  about  the  speed,  economy,  convenience,  ver¬ 
satility  and  high  quality  you  get  with  the  Fairchild 
Scan-A-Graver.  Write  for  24-page  booklet  “Pictures 
Like  These.” 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipmant,  Oapf.  82 
Fairchild  Driva,  Plainviaw,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Plaota  send  me  free  copy  of  "Pictures  Like  These. 


OiWfion  of  foirchl/d  Camera  ond  fnstrumenf  Cerp. 


»SCAN-A-GR  AVER  •  SCAN-A-SIZER 

Electronic  En9ravin9  Machines 


District  OfRcss:  Eostditstsr,  N.  Y.;  AHonta,  Oa.; 
Chicago,  IN.;  los  Angolas,  CoKf.;  Toronto.  Out. 
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CL4SS1FIED  CLLMC 

Build  Private  Ads, 
Promotion  Man  Says 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“We  know  that  (display)  ad¬ 
vertisers  complain  bitterly  when 
their  ads  are  poorly  positioned, 
are  not  next  to  reading  matter 
or  are  jammed  in  among  com¬ 
petitive  advertising.”  On  this 
basis,  Jim  Bums,  promotion 
manager  of  the  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press,  speaking  at  the 
Central  Region  Promotion 
Workshop,  said,  “we  could  con¬ 
cede  that  the  theory  of  classified 
advertising  is  all  wrong.”  Yet, 
he  pointed  out,  “of  all  advertis¬ 
ing  print  media,  classified  has 
made  probably  the  most  start¬ 
ling  gains  in  the  post-war 
years.” 

In  answer  to  the  question 
“WHY  don’t  people  lay  their 
newspaper  down  until  they  have 
perused  the  vrant  ad  sections?” 
the  promotion  executive  said 
that  the  want  ads  have  a  price¬ 
less  human  interest  ingredient 
on  newspapers  where  “classified 
is  a  feature,”  not  merely  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  retail  section.  In 
the  want  ad  sections  are  found 
a  conglomeration  of  commercial 
advertisements  while  in  the  for¬ 
mer  the  reader  finds  w'hat  Mr. 
Bums  considers  the  basic  draw¬ 
ing  card  of  classified — the  tran¬ 
sient  or  householder  advertise¬ 
ments,  liberally  intermingled 
with  the  commercial  ads. 

The  speaker  said  that  com¬ 
mercial  advertisers  obtain  ex¬ 
cellent  results  from  their  classi¬ 
fieds  because  the  presence  of 
transient  ads  create  terrific 
reader  traffic  in  each  want  ad 
category.  “.  .  .  how  long  will 
they  continue  to  get  results  if 
the  newspaper  continues  to  pub¬ 


lish  less  and  less  householder 
advertising?”  he  asks. 

The  speaker  urged  his  fellow 
promotion  managers  to  intensify 
their  efforts  in  building  private 
want  ad  use. 

“Before  you  can  be  valuable 
to  a  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment,”  he  said,  “you  have  to 
know  something  about  what  you 
are  trj’ing  to  promote  or  sell. 
The  best  way  to  find  out  is  to 
get  into  the  Classified  Depart¬ 
ment  and  get  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  operation.  This,  I 
feel,  is  the  first  step:  A  good 
Classified — Want  Ad  section  is 
one  of  the  biggest  and  best  fea¬ 
tures  that  we  have  to  promote 
within  our  individual  news¬ 
papers. 

Planned  Promotion 

“Now  here  is  where  the  ad¬ 
vertising  part  of  our  job  comes 
in:  The  effective  promotion  of  a 
Classified — Want  Ad  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  planned  in  detail. 
It  cannot  be  a  hit-or-miss  type 
of  thing  when  a  few  standing 
ads  are  sent  to  the  composing 
room  to  be  used  as  filler.  If  that 
is  all  you  can — or  intend — to  do, 
forget  about  it,  because  it  won’t 
work.  You  and  I  read  a  lot  of 
promotional  ads.  Some  are  good, 
but  others  aren’t  worth  a  damn. 

“We  see  full  page  ads  stating 
that  such  and  such  a  newspaper 
has  just  published  its  millionth 
or  half  millionth  Want  Ad.  So 
what  else  is  new?  What  does 
that  kind  of  ad  mean  to  the 
average  subscriber?  Do  you 
think  it  will  influence  him  to 
place  a  for-sale  ad,  for-rent  ad. 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 
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lost  and  found  ad  or  situation- 
wanted  ad?  ... 

“What  about  the  fancy,  tricky 
promotional  ads  we  see  that  are 
really  swish?  They  look  lovely 
but  all  they  say  is  that  Want 
Ads  get  results.  They  might  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  experienced  mer¬ 
chants  and  retailers  but  I  doubt 
if  they  have  very  much  appeal 
to  Mrs.  Jones  or  Mrs.  Smith. 
These  are  just  fillers,  used  when 
there  is  a  hole  in  the  paper. 
From  my  observations  there  is 
damn  little  planning  goes  into 
the  majority  of  Want  Ad  pro¬ 
motional  ads. 

‘For  Them* 

“To  promote  voluntary  adver¬ 
tising,  keep  in  mind  that  we  are 
dealing  with  individual  sub¬ 
scribers,  people  who  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  advertising  practices. 
They  don’t  know  what  we  are 
talking  about  when  we  spout 
about  agate  lines,  cuts,  mats, 
six  point  type,  etc.  We  have  got 
to  talk  to  them  in  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  we  have  got  to  talk 
intelligently  to  them.  We  have 
got  to  sell  them  the  idea  that  a 
Want  Ad  will  do  something  for 
them.  It  will  sell  something;  it 
will  rent  something;  it  will  find 
something.  It  will  do  almost 
anything.  Then  we  have  to  get 
specific.  We  have  to  tell  them 
exactly  what  it  will  do. 

“It  will  sell  ‘don’t  needs’.  And 
just  what  are  ‘don’t  needs’?  If 
a  man  has  given  up  golf,  he  may 
put  his  clubs  away  in  the  attic 
or  garage.  Why  not  tell  him  di¬ 
rectly  that  a  Want  Ad  will  turn 
them  into  cash?  Someone  out  of 
the  thousands  of  Want  Ad  read¬ 
ers  are  sure  to  want  his  golf 
clubs  at  his  price  and  he  can  use 
the  money  to  persue  a  new’ 
hobby  or  buy  a  new  suit;  make 
peace  w’ith  his  wife  by  buying 
her  a  new’  hat.  A  lady  with  a  va¬ 
cant  room  should  be  told  she 
can  enjoy  extra  income  if  she 
rents  that  room  to  a  young  man 
or  woman.  We  must  advise  read¬ 
ers  that  if  they  lose  their  dog 
or  keepsake,  it  is  not  really  lost 
until  they  have  used  a  lost  ad. 

“Be  specific.  We’re  not  deal¬ 
ing  with  professionals.  Tell 
them  exactly  what  Want  Ad  will 
do,  then  they’ll  start  to  buy 
them.  Back  up  your  statement 
W’ith  a  good  result  story.  When 
an  advertiser  cancels  an  ad  for 
results,  you  will  have  no  trouble 
getting  her  permission  to  use 
her  name  and  tell  her  result 
story,  but  it  should  be  timely.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Burns 
pointed  out  that  his  new’spaper 
could  count  on  at  least  two  ad¬ 
vertisements  from  each  of  its 
^  104,000  subscribers — a  birth  no¬ 
tice  and  a  death  notice.  .  .  “But 
it  is  in  that  in  between  period 
that  we  w’ant  to  sell  them  volun¬ 
tary  w’ant  ads.” 
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GETTING  TO  KNOW  Them-th. 
local  businessmen — was  the  poitrt 
of  personal  sketches  that  appeared 
in  classified  pages  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin.  It  was  the 
"Let's  Get  Acquainted"  edition, 

EARLY  ‘MILLION’ 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Its  millionth  classified  ad  of 
1959  was  published  by  the  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  here  Nov.  3 
— almost  one  month  earlier  than 
Want  Ad  No.  1,000,000  had  ever 
been  published  before.  Earliest 
previous  date  w’as  Dec.  1,  1953. 

This  is  the  seventh  year  since 
classified  first  appeared  in  the 
newspaper  in  1878  that  the  D&C 
has  topped  the  million-mark  in 
individual  want  ads,  reports 
CAM  Anthony  T.  Powderly. 


Newspaper’s  Bid 
For  TV  Opposed 

Washington 

Federal  Communications 
Commissioner  Annie  Neal  Hunt- 
ting  has  issued  a  decision  look¬ 
ing  toward  affii’ming  the  grant 
of  the  application  of  Beaumont 
(Texas)  Broadcasting  Corp.  for 
a  new  television  station  to  oper¬ 
ate  on  Channel  6  and  denying 
the  competing  application  of  the 
Enterprise  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Journal  and  the  Enterprise. 

The  Commission,  in  rejecting 
the  publisher’s  application  for 
the  'TV  license,  pointed  out  that 
its  present  control  of  two  news¬ 
papers  and  one  radio  station 
might  tend  toward  a  monopoly 
of  news  media  in  the  Beaumont 


Column  for  Civic  Beauty 

Phoenix,  Arizona 
Bert  Fireman,  columni.st  for 
the  Phoenix  Gazette,  has  been 
named  Citizen  of  the  Year  by 
the  Phoenix  Real  Estate  Board 
in  recognition  of  efforts  through 
his  column  to  further  the  beau¬ 
tification  of  downtown  Phoenix. 
Preserving  of  parks,  planting  of 
trees  and  similar  projects  have 
been  proposed  in  his  columns. 
Merchants  will  begin  setting  out 
trees  on  December  1. 
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The  Inquirer  Gives  You  30%  More  Readers  in  the  Suburbs 
where  most  of  the  buying  is  done 


READERSHIP  •  DELAWARE  V  A  L  L  E  Y,  U  .  S.  A. 


Sindlinger*  shows:  Throughout 
Delaware  Valley  as  a  whole,  two 
major  newspapers  are  about 
equal  in  daily  readership  . . . 


DAILY 
INQUIRER 
Total  Readers: 

1,406,000 

Exclusive  Readers 

922,000 

(18  years  or  older) 


DAILY 

bulletin 
Total  Readers: 

1,410,000 

Exclusive  Readers 

926,000 

(18  years  or  older) 


duplicated  readers  484,000 
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READERSHIP*  SUBURBAN  DELAWARE  VALLEY.  U.S. 


A. 


But  look  at  the  advantage 
the  Daily  Inquirer  gives  you 
in  Suburban  Delaware  Valley 
— where  58%  of  the  retail  sales 
are  made: 


4- 


DAILY 
INQUIRER 
Total  Suburban  Readers; 

706,000 

Exclusive  Suburban  Readers 

593,000 

(18  years  or  older) 


DAILY 
BULLETIN 
Total  Suburban  Readers: 

542,000 

Exclusive  Suburban  Readers 

429,000 

(18  years  or  older) 
duplicated  readers  113,000 
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enT  Carre  will  be  ici... 
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ie  Work  uadi  Wewias  irrs* 

Inle  }>ena  mte  Eaypi'i  co 


N  SAU  V 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Good  Mornings  begin  with  The  INQUIRER  for  1 ,40© OOO  adult  daily  readers 


m 


NCW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

DETROIT 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

10$  ANGELES  1 

ROBERT  T  DEVLIN,  JR 

EDWARD  J  LYNCH 

RICHARD  1  KRUG 

FIUPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 

FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES  1 

34?  Mjdison  Ave 

20  N  MlKli«r  Ortv« 

PenoOscot  Bldg 

15S  Montgomery  St 

3460  Wilstiire  Boulevard  ■ 

Vutt«  Hill  2-M3I 

Andover  3-6?70 

Wood««rd  S-7260 

Cjrficld  1  7946 

Dunlt.rliS-35S7  ■ 

♦Sindlinger  &  Co.,  market-research 
specialists,  interview  over  1,000  per¬ 
sons  a  day  throughout  the  nation,  in 
a  continuing  survey.  The  current 
information  is  ba.sed  on  Sindlinger’s 
latest  tabulations  of  20,701  completed 
interviews,  revealing:  “Who  read  what 
yesterday  in  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A.?” 
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As  Churchill  wrote  Geiniar: 

“This  is  proof  once  again  that 
(if  you’ll  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  try,  you  can  ] 
color  on  a  spot  news  basis. 

“Consider:  picture  made  at 
2  p.m.  —  bromides  ready  and 
moving  by  6  p.m.  (wire  cost 
$13.50)  —  Negatives  received, 
processed  and  bromides  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  engraver  in  an 
hour  and  a  half  —  plates  ready 
in  less  than  two  hours.  We 
made  170,000  of  our  205,000 
Sunday  circulation. 

“Once  again  the  Star  has 
helped  prove  that  sooner  or  later 
the  picture  seiwices  must  work 
out  a  system  of  seiwicing  color 
on  a  spot  news  basis.” 

•  uel  W.  Levine, 

New  Sunday  Edition 

Has  Micliener  Article  ^  *  v  *  n-  »oon 

two  payments  totalling  $230, 

Honolulu  authorities  said.  In  addition  to 
proposed  that  The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin’s  the  alleged  payments,  Harris  is 
be  transmitted  first  Sunday  edition  railed  off  accused  of  offering  $5,000  more 
s  by  telephone,  the  presses  November  1.  It  was  to  the  reporter  for  stories, 
r  picture  net-  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  The  indictment  accuses  Harris 
jammed  with  Saturday  w^eek-end  edition  w'hich  of  violating  a  section  of  the  New 


2  Dailies  Put 
Color  Picture 
On  Spot  Basis 


Teamster  Aide  _ _ _ 

publish  Held  in  Bribery  Appreciate 

A  New  York  publicist,  Robin 
(Curley)  Harris,  47,  was  ar-  |-f 

rested  Nov.  5  on  charges  of  try-  A  CSS 
ing  to  bribe  a  reporter  of  News- 

day  (Long  Island,  N.  Y.)  to  Honolulu 

write  favorable  stories  about  U.  S.  newspapers  played  a  big 
East  Coast  Teamster  boss  John  part  in  Hawaii’s  long  struggle 
under  indictment  for  admission  into  the  Union  as 
a  State,  Gov.  William  F.  Quinn 
acknowledged  in  a  statement  in 
W.  preparation  for  formal  achieve¬ 
ment  of  that  goal  Nov.  27. 


J.  O’Rourke, 

on  extortion  charges  in  a  juke¬ 
box  scandal. 

The  reporter,  Robert 
Greene,  told  his  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Alan  Hathway,  he  had  been  “Throughout  the  years  of  our 
offered  money  and  Mr.  Hathway  struggle  for  complete  Integra- 
notified  District  Attorney  Man-  tion  into  the  family  of  states, 
At  Mr.  Hath-  one  constant  and  heartening 
w’ay’s  order  and  with  detectives  factor  was  the  unvarying  sup¬ 
watching,  the  reporter  accepted  port  given  us  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  nation,”  declared 
Gov.  Quinn.  “This  support  con¬ 
tinued  and  sw'elled  during  the 
years  since  Hawaii  annexed  it¬ 
self  to  the  United  States,  and 
as  the  subject  of  statehood  be¬ 
gan  to  be  debated  in  the  Con- 
York  State  penal  code  which  gress.” 

makes  it  illegal  to  influence  an  Gov.  Quinn  pointed  out  that 
the  employee  without  the  knowledge  dimensions  of  this  editorial  sup- 
ivas  of  his  employer.  port  are  disclosed  in  the  files  of 

cles  “This  required  courageous  co-  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Commis- 
lor-  operation  on  the  part  of  News-  sion,  now  dissolved.  In  1958,  last 
dis-  day,  and  I  cannot  stress  too  full  year  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  greatly  how  much  the  news-  the  statehood  bill,  mainland 
paper  has  helped  us,  not  only  on  dailies  carried  2,850  editorials 
this  case  but  in  ferreting  out  on  Hawaiian  statehood.  Only  47 
umig  other  rackets  in  Nassau  of  these  were  either  opposed  or 
I  County,”  said  District  Attorney  so  perfunctory  they  could  not 
g  Levine.  be  classified. 

1  •  “Hawaii  began  to  incur  its 

I  III  Diamond  Club  f^ebt  to  the  newspapers  exactly 

m  110  years  ago,”  said  Gov.  Quinn, 

i  Cincinnati  «On  May  1,  1849,  William  Oland 

p  Roger  H.  Ferger,  publisher  Bouime,  editor  of  the  Leiiv 
I  of  the  Enquirer,  presented  dia-  County  Northern  Journal,  in 
g  mond  awards  recently  to  Bob  upp^j.  jjew  York  State,  penned 
I  Be.ser,  retired  automotive  edi-  ^  two-column  editorial  headed 
=  tor,  oO  years:  Harold  E.  Russell, 

I  sports  cartoonist,  45  years;  Admission  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
I  Cliff  “Dutch”  Druck,  composing  the  Amencan  Lnion: 

g  room,  45  years;  Georpe  Bren-  State  of  Hawaii.'  It  was  the 
B  gleman,  pressroom,  45  years;  first  published  instance  of  main- 
3  Lawrence  Hinken,  stereotyper,  land  editorial  support  for  Ha- 
B  40  years.  waii’s  elevation  to  statehood.” 


JAWBREAKER 


methylprednisolone 

A  chemical  product,  of  course.  Should  you  need 
a  down-to-earth  definition  of  what  it  is  and  who 
makes  it — or  any  other  information  on  the 
chemical  industry — why  not  let  us  help  you? 
The  fast-moving  chemical  industry  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  somewhere  along  the  line  in  just 
about  everything  your  readers  do  today.  Our 
H7-year-old  organization  has  data  on  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  history,  economics,  manufacturing,  re¬ 
search.  and  on  such  products  as  plastics,  drugs 
and  pharmaceuticals,  among  other  things.  The 
1960-61  edition  of  the  Chemical  Industry  Facts 
Book  can  make  your  reporting  job  easier.  Writ¬ 
ten  in  lay  terms,  this  handbook  includes  an 
index  and  a  glossary.  Write  on  your  publica¬ 
tion’s  letterhead  for  a  free  copy.  And  phone  us 
when  you  need  fast  service  on  a  specific  query. 

CLEVELAND  LANE  ALLAN  E.  SEHLE 

ELKINS  OLIPHANT  II  CHARLES  E.  WALLACE 

Public  Relations  Department 

THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

1825  Connecticut  Ave.  N.  W.  Washington  9  D.  C. 

In  D.  C.:  Hudson  3-6126  In  N.  Y.  C.:  REctor  2-5440 


FOR  W/S 

U\IB  CR  UfCATiOfJ 
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''Changing  inks"  on  the  COLOR-MATIC 

is  as  easy  as  reaching  for  a  tray  of  ice  cubes’ 


/e  &co,/A'(}. 

910  East  138th  Street  •  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 

SALES  OFFICES:  NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  MIAMI  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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XChanging  inks  on  the  COLOR-MATIC 
is  a  matter  of  seconds!  The  convenient 
ink  container  plugs  into  place  with  the 
ease  of  replacing  an  ice  tray! 


I  Some  things  in  life  are  really  easy.  The  newest  of  these  is 
changing  inks  on  the  color-matic*  !  When  you  see  it  done,  you’ll 
say,  "Great  Day,  why  didn’t  somebody  think  of  that  one  before!’’ 

This  means  that  the  headaches  of  inking,  so  common  to  earlier  presses, 
have  been,  with  the  advent  of  the  color-matic,  lifted  right  out 
of  the  pressman’s  life  forevermore!  For  now,  the  already  famous 
Hoe  inking  system  has  been  streamlined  to  the  ultimate  on  the 
COLOR-MATIC,  and  the  outlook  is  for  trouble-free  inking  days  for  the 
pressman  from  now  on  in.  Why  not  look  into  the  many,  really 
revolutionary  new  features  of  this  famous  new  press  unit?  Just  call 
your  Hoe  man  today  to  see  it! 


Mr.  Aspdin  named  it 


V 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

33  West  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  III. 

A.  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  Portland  cement  and  concrete 


JVEl'VS, 


You'll  benefit,  and  be  entertained,  too,  by  the  newest  sound 
and  color  movie  from  PC  A  .  ,  .  the  26-minute  drama  of  cement 
making,  “From  Mountains  to  Microns."  Free  loan  .  .  . 
write  for  details. 


In  the  sack,  it’s  cement . . . 
in  the  pavement,  it’s  concrete 


Some  people  still  refer  to  cement  sidewalks  or  cement 
buildings.  But,  properly,  cement  is  the  gray  (or  white) 
powder  that  comes  in  sacks.  It  is  the  vital  ingredient 
which,  when  combined  with  water,  binds  stones  and 
sand  into  rock-like  concrete. 


^'Portland”  cement 


Cit's  not  a  brand  name— so  lower-case 
“p”  for  **portiand,'*  please)  The  year  1824: 

Joseph  Aspdin  of  Leeds,  England,  was  granted  a  patent  on 
hydraulic  cement.  He  made  it  by  pulverizing  precise  amounts 
of  limestone  and  clay,  burning  the  mixture  until  it 
underwent  chemical  change,  and  then  grinding  the  resulting 
“clinker”  into  a  fine  powder. 

To  his  eye,  mortar  made  with  this  cement  resembled  stone 
from  quarries  on  the  Isle  of  Portland,  off  the  British  coast. 

So  he  called  it  “portland”  cement.  Because  he  did,  everywhere 
today  “Portland”  is  the  designation  of  manufactured  cement 
meeting  controlled  specifications. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  about  98%  of  the  cement 
used  is  “Portland”  cement.  Most  of  it  is  produced  by 
companies  that  are  members  of  the  Portland  Cement 
Association,  a  national  organization  that  carries  out  intensive 
scientific  research  and  development,  technical  and  educational 
services  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  this  versatile 
product.  Today,  portland  cement  is  the  most  widely 
used  of  all  modern  construction  materials. 

Public  service  is  the  purpose  of  the  Portland  Cement 
Association.  It  does  not  manufacture,  sell  or  distribute 
cement.  But  today  in  finer  highways,  in  better  buildings, 
houses  and  structures  of  all  kinds,  all  America  is  benefiting 
directly  from  this  continuing  cement  industry  program. 
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PROMOTION 

Find  What’s  Different 


Then  Capitalize  on  It 

By  T.  S.  Ir>in 


One  of  the  greatest  things  a 
newspaper’s  market  promotion 
can  accomplish  for  it  is  com¬ 
plete  identification  wdth  the 
market.  That  is  the  simple  and 
basic  reason  why  a  new  market 
promotion  published  by  the 
Dallas  (Texas)  Morning  Xeivs 
ranks  as  one  of  the  stand-out 
market  promotions  of  the  year. 

Promotion  Director  Ted  Bar¬ 
rett  has  smartly  picked  a  phrase 
that  has  long  been  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  at  least  around  Texas, 
and  made  it  the  imnning  theme 
of  his  market  data  brochure, 
which  is  a  very  handsome  job  of 
design,  bold,  clean,  direct. 

The  phrase  is  “Big  D.”  Every¬ 
body  in  Texas  knows  Dallas  as 
“Big  D.”  If  the  Dallas  News 
keeps  using  the  phrase  consist¬ 
ently  and  smai’tly  in  its  promo¬ 
tion,  people  will  begin  to  equate 
Big  D  with  the  Dallas  News — 
and  what  more  can  a  news¬ 
paper’s  promotion  do  for  it? 

Only  one  example  is  needed 
to  indicate  the  value  of  this  new 


theme.  Last  year’s  market  pro¬ 
motion  by  the  Dallas  News,  al¬ 
though  a  very  superior  job,  had 
nothing  so  memorable  about  it. 
It  referred  to  Dallas  as  “Dy¬ 
namic  Dallas.’’  What  city  big 
enough  to  have  a  newspaper  that 
does  market  promotion  couldn’t 
be  tagged  with  the  same  tired 
adjective? 

“What  makes  Big  D  Big?’’  is 
the  arresting  title  the  News  has 
given  its  new  promotion.  The 
brochure  answers  the  question 
with  an  array  of  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  involving  people,  money  and 
the  Dallas  News  itself.  The  big¬ 
gest  single  market  fact  is  prob¬ 
ably  this — that  Dallas,  although 
19th  in  metropolitan  area  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  U.  S.  and  15th  in 
income  per  household,  is  “first 
in  per  household  retail  sales.’’ 

There  are  other  glittering  bits 
of  infonnation  that  pop  off  these 
pages.  One  is  that  Dallas,  with¬ 
out  a  well  in  sight,  is  one  of 
the  world’s  biggest  oil  centers. 
Another,  that  Dallas-made 


A  Better,  Easier  Way 


JAMPOL  COMPANY'S  NEWSPRINT  TRACK  .  .  .  JAMPOL  MAIL- 
ROOM  EQUIPMENT  AND  COMPOSING  ROOM  COPY  CONVEYORS. 


The  ease  and  versatility  ot  modern  newsprint  handling  shown  here  ,  .  .  through 
a  definite  path  of  travel  that  helps  to  reduce  white  waste  and  floor  wear 
.  .  .  clearly  demonstrates  the  utility  and  efficiency  of  Jampol  handling 
methods  and  equipment.  Jampol,  with  more  than  30  years  of  specific  experi. 
ence,  can  as  readily  design  and  build  the  equipment  and  system  to  meet  your 
particular  needs  perfectly.  If  you  are  interested  in  better  handling  at  lower 
cost  for  greater  return,  Jampol  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  your 
problems. 


the  JAMPOL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  Offices  and  Factory 
728-742  61st  Street,  Brooklyn  20,  New  York 


clothes,  Dallas-labeled,  are  sold 
in  more  than  25,000  retail  stores 
over  the  counti’y. 

There’s  a  moral  in  this  for 
promotion  people,  of  course.  Find 
out  what  about  your  market  is 
different,  and  plug  away  at  it. 
That’s  what  people  will  remem¬ 
ber.  In  a  world  where  everybody 
and  everything  is  “dynamic,” 
you’ve  got  to  be  something  else 
— like  Big  D — to  make  your 
mark. 

*  *  ♦ 

8  (".olunins  at  30 

One  of  the  earliest  newspaper 
market  newsletters,  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press’  “8  Col¬ 
umns,”  celebrated  its  30th  anni¬ 
versary  with  its  October  issue. 
To  Dave  Henes,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  this  space  offers  congratu¬ 
lations. 

8  Columns  merits  congratula¬ 
tions  not  only  because  it  has 
existed  for  three  decades,  but 
more  because  it  is  one  of  the  best 
efforts  of  its  kind  in  newspaper 
promotion.  The  late  Lynn  West, 
long  promotion  manager  of  the 
Free  Press,  was  proud  of  8 
Columns,  and  rightly  so.  Brother 
Henes  carries  on  a  noble  tradi¬ 
tion. 

Since  May,  1929,  8  Columns 
has  kept  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  infoiTOed  about  Detroit  busi¬ 
ness  and  about  the  Free  Press. 
It  has  covered  some  exciting 
,  times.  But  the  next  30  years 
will  give  it  its  most  exciting 
times.  Check  us  in  1989  and  see. 

I  *  *  * 

Gimmick  Dan 

Whenever  one  of  Dan  Stern’s 
promotions  for  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News  hits  our 
desk,  we  are  tempted  to  burst 
into  a  paraphrase  of  some  little 
tune  you’ve  met  somewhere  in 
our  folklore,  “Dan,  Dan  the  Gim¬ 
mick  Man.”  Because  Dan  Stern 
dearly  loves  gimmicks  in  his 
promotion,  and  uses  them  well 
and  effectively. 

His  current  series  of  letters, 
which  ran  through  the  period  of 
the  World  Series,  were  built 
I  around  the  “Look  sharp,  feel 
sharp,  be  sharp”  theme  made 
famous  by  Gillette,  the  anti¬ 
whiskers  people.  With  each  of 
these,  Dan  sends  along  a  little 
gimmick.  The  one  we  liked  best, 
because  of  its  usefullness,  was  a 
.  tiny  rifle  that  triggered  a  ball 
I  point  and  became  a  pencil. 

Dan  doesn’t  use  gimmicks  just 
for  the  fun  of  it,  however.  He 
has  put  smart  promotional  logic 
to  work.  He  figures  that  he  needs 
some  cute  little  gimmick  to  make 
I  people  remember  San  Jose  and 
the  Mercury-News,  San  Jose 
being  a  great  market  but  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  one. 
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Bee  Papers  Load  I 

Santa’s  Pack  | 

Sacramento,  Calif.  K 

The  big  pack  Santa  is  now  [ 
preparing  to  unload  throughout 
all  McClatchy  Newspapers  ter¬ 
ritory  is  but  a  sample  of  the 
year-around  tote-bag. 

For  public  relations  seivice  . 
is  a  12-month  performance  of  - 
the  Bee  newspapers — the  Sacra-  - 
mento  Bee,  Fresno  Bee  and  the 
Modesto  Bee. 

This  year’s  activities  already 
include  19  career  workshops, 
three  regional  science  fairs  and  i 
a  math  quiz  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  with  preliminaries  in  five  s 
different  colleges.  ^ 

These  are  in  addition  to  the  { 
selection  of  champions  in  sea-  [ 
sonal  sports,  folk  dancing  and  | 
music  festivals,  career  i)anels  I 
and  plant  tours. 

83,000  C^ndy  Cane> 

But  Santa  should  come  first 
at  this  season.  The  Bee  Santa 
can  be  measured  in  terms  of 
more  than  100  yule-time  shows 
or  85,000  candy  canes. 

Geographically,  Santa’s  course 
will  run  north  just  about  as  far  ' 
as  one  can  get  in  Califoniia  to 
Yreka,  320  miles  away.  The 
southward  run  is  to  Bakersfield 
for  just  about  the  same  number 
of  miles. 

Franklin  McPeak,  McClatchy 
public  relations  director,  points 
out  with  pride  that  Santa  has 
not  yet  missed.  There  have  been 
several  close  calls  during  the 
Bee  Santa’s  career. 

The  Christmas  show  at  Yuba 
City  a  few  years  ago  ended  just 
two  hours  before  flood  waters 
inundated  a  large  portion  of  that 
river  town.  On  several  occasions 
Santa  has  maintained  his  sched¬ 
ule  despite  heavy  mountain 
snows. 

Dual  Opening 

This  year’s  Kris  Kringle 
activities  begin  with  dual  events 
on  Nov.  27.  A  kiddie  parade  at 
Fresno  customarily  draws  .">0,000 
to  60,000  to  see  playground 
floats  and  hear  high  school 
bands  gathered  from  throu^- 
out  the  area. 

Sacramento’s  opening  of  the 
Christmas  season  is  a  series  of 
five  free  shows  in  the  city’s 
Memorial  Auditorium.  Profes¬ 
sional  vaudeville  acts  are  pro-  _ 
vided  for  peiffonnances  lasting 
90  minutes. 

Special  buses  are  sent  to 
orphanages  for  the  opening 
show.  A  section  is  reseiwed  for 
crippled  children. 

The  shows  are  expected  to 
pack  the  4,000-seat  auditorium 
for  five  times.  This  show  then 
goes  to  Fresno  for  two  perform¬ 
ances  on  Dec.  12. 
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Depreciation  should 

keep  up  with  prices... but 
on  the  railroads,  it  doesn’t! 


On  the  railroads  today,  dollars  recovered  through  All  the  railroads  ask  is  to  be  pc 

tax  depreciation  go  less  than  one  third  of  the  way  the  money  they  invest  in  plai 

toward  the  purchase  of  replacement  equipment.  over  a  shorter  period  of  time. 

Inflation  and  the  overlong  depreciable  life  of  years’  depreciable  life  in  the  ca; 

equipment  —  sometimes  up  to  forty  years  —  put  the  motives  and  20  years  for  oth< 

railroads  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  competing  help  railroads  make  improvem 

with  other  forms  of  transportation.  Airlines,  for  that  are  necessary  to  meet  m( 

instance,  may  recover  their  investment  in  airplanes  And  everybody  would  benefi 

in  five  years;  heavy  trucks,  eight  years;  busses,  seven.  public  alike. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS  •  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Papers  Send  Expedition  To  Himalayas  Abbreviation 


Tokyo 

The  Mainichi  Newspapers  will 
send  a  six-man  scientific  expedi¬ 
tion  into  the  Himalayas  soon  to 
hunt  for  the  legendary  “Abomi¬ 
nable  Snowman.” 

The  mountaineering  team  will 
spend  about  three  months  on 
the  western  slopes  of  Mt.  Ever¬ 
est  tracking  down  the  much- 
discussed  but  never  identified 
“Yeti.” 

Co-operating  with  the  ne>vs- 
paper-radio-tv  chain  will  be  the 
Nippon  Educational  Television 
Corporation  with  assistance 
from  the  Japan  Education  Min- 
isti-v  and  the  Japanese  Alpine 
Club. 

Dr.  Teizo  Ogawa  of  the  Tokyo 
Univei'sity  medical  depaidment 
will  head  the  expedition.  The 


other  professional  members  will 
be  Dr.  Juro  Hayashi,  chief  of 
the  Tokyo  Metropolitan  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Garden,  and  Dr.  Fusai  Ya- 
mazaki  of  the  Sapporo  Medical 
College. 

Still  and  motion  picture  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  expedition  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  Takayoshi 
Toda  of  the  Mainichi  News¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Toda,  a  veteran 
mountain  climber,  accompanied 
the  Mainichi’s  three  previous 
Himalayan  expeditions. 

Yoichiio  Ozaki  of  the  Maini¬ 
chi  Broadcasting  Co.  will  seiwe 
as  motion  picture  assistant  and 
a  film  producer.  Hiroyoshi 
Otsuka  of  NET  will  direct  docu¬ 
mentary  film  coverage  and 
double  as  the  expedition’s  ad¬ 
ministrative  chief. 


Mainichi  does  not  plan  any 
regular  day-by-day  coverage  of 
the  expedition  and  will  rely  on 
the  scientific  head  of  the  group 
for  its  editorial  reports. 

Plans  call  for  films  and  what 
stories  are  prepared  to  go  by 
native  porter  from  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Katamandu,  capital  of 
Nepal.  This  foot  trip  will  take 
from  10  to  12  days.  From  Kata¬ 
mandu,  the  press  packets  will 
be  flown  to  Calcutta  for  trans¬ 
shipments  to  Tokyo  by  commer¬ 
cial  air. 

Furu  Ichi,  head  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  Himalayas  Expedition 
Office  which  Mainichi  has  main¬ 
tained  for  the  past  seven  years, 
emphasized  that  the  expedition 
is  primarily  for  scientific  pur¬ 
poses  and  not  a  new's  junket. 


There  are  two  BIG  differences  between  newspaper 
microfilming  and  most  other  types  that  definitely 
effect  its  value  to  you.  First  .  .  .  newspaper  micro¬ 
film  must  be  razor  sharp,  because  of  the  small 
type  faces  used.  And  second  ...  it  must  be  per¬ 
manent  because  of  its  historical  value. 

Absolute  clarity  of  detail  is  essential  to  make 
reference  work  fast  and  sure  .  .  .  with  each 
character  bright  and  distinct  to  minimize  chance 
for  error  in  backfile  research.  Micro  Photo  protects 
the  sharpness  of  its  prints  with  the  most  modern 
photographic  equipment,  operated  by  technicians 
who  know  the  need  for  unquestioned  quality. 

Permanency,  to  guard  against  microfilm  deteriora¬ 
tion,  is  also  a  vital  factor,  because  newsprint 
records  must  last  indefinitely.  As  a  result,  all  film 
is  processed  to  levels  that  equal  or  exceed  the 
requirements  established  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Such  "extra”  care  is  typical 
of  the  work  of  Micro  Photo,  an  organization 
dedicated  to  better  serving  the  nation’s  newspapers. 


There'S  a  BIG  DIFFERENCE  in  MICROFILMING 


.  .  .  and  there’s  a  difference  in  storage  facilities, 
too.  So  to  preserve  the  life  of  newspaper  micro¬ 
film  at  Micro  Photo,  all  negatives  are  kept  in 
our  archival  storage  vault  under  the  care  of  a  full¬ 
time  librarian.  Here  both  temperature  and 
humidity  are  rigidly  controlled,  to  provide  ideal 
storage  conditions  for  over  35  million  feet  of 
film.  Currently  we  are  safe-guarding  negatives 
for  more  than  800  dailies,  as  part  of  a  most 
complete  service  to  publishers. 

MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 

1700  SHAW  AVENUE  •  CLEVELAND  12,  OHIO 


Test  Given 
'^Fo  Readers 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Whether  or  not  readers  .should 
be  presumed  to  know  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  abbreviations  used  com¬ 
monly  by  newspapers  is  a  <iues- 
tion  the  Oneonta  Daily  Star  set 
out  recently  to  answer. 

In  a  local  column  called  “City 
Life”  the  paper  asked: 

“Wonder  if  newspaper.s  are 
wrong  in  presuming  that  all 
readers  know  the  meaning  of 
frequently  used  initials  such  as 
BCI,  4-H,  FFA,  PSC,  GLF  and 
SUCE. 

“Here’s  a  way  to  find  out:  The 
first  10  persons  who  send  in  the 
correct  answers  will  receive  one 
guest  ticket  each  to  the  Oneonta 
Theater.” 

Twenty-seven  answers  were 
received  and  16  were  entirely 
correct. 

Only  one,  BCI,  was  correctly 
identified  on  all  the  entries.  It 
stands  for  Bureau  of  Criminal 
Investigation,  a  branch  of  the 
New  York  State  Police. 

One  person  had  SUCE  wrong. 
It  is  the  abbreviation  for  State 
University  College  of  Education. 

Strangely  enough,  the  one 
which  tripped  up  most  readers 
in  this  predominantly  farming 
area  was  GLF,  the  initials  for 
a  large  agricultural  cooperative. 
It  stands  for  Grange  League 
Federation.  Seven  missed  it. 

FFA,  which  means  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  was  identi¬ 
fied  twice  as  Fellow’  of  the 
Faculty  of  Actuaries  and  once 
as  Federal  Finance  Association. 

PSC,  meaning  Public  Ser%'ice 
Commission,  was  interpreted  as 
Postal  Service  Club  and  Public 
Safety  Commission. 

One  woman  attached  a  note 
to  her  list  of  peiTect  definitions, 
stating: 

“I  think  the  use  of  common 
initials  for  identification  of  or¬ 
ganizations,  etc.,  in  the  paper  is 
good.  It  keeps  the  reader  on  his 
toes,  and  if  he  doesn’t  know 
what  the  initials  stand  for,  he 
will  find  out.” 

• 

Editorial  Color 

Locally  produced  multi-color 
pictures  of  local  events  has  bee" 
intraduced  by  the  San  Antonio 
Express  and  News  with  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  picture  —  more  than 
half  a  page  —  of  a  group  of 
eight  debutantes  “manning”  a 
fire  truck.  The  photograph  ac- 
companied  a  society  story  of  the 
Gei'man  Club’s  ball  for  the  debs. 
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. ,  .  a  hand  in  thinffs  to  come 


Moving  mountains  across  the  world 


Following  rugged  paths  through  lonely  African  bush  country 
.  .  .  dredging  a  river  bed  to  carry  heavily-laden  barges  out  of  the  steaming 
jungles  of  British  Guiana  .  .  .  crossing  6,000  miles  of  ocean  to  reach  a  remote 
island  in  the  South  Pacific.  This  is  all  part  of  the  job  faced  by  the  geologists 
and  mining  engineers  of  Union  Carbide  as  they  seek  out  the  ores  of  chromium, 
nianganese,  columbium  and  other  essential  alloying  metals. 

These  are  the  metals  that  make  today’s  many  special  steels  what 
they  are— sinewy,  for  the  cables  of  a  great  suspension  bridge  ,  .  .  sturdy,  to 
st  pport  the  tallest  skyscraper  .  .  .  glistening  with  beauty  in  stainless  steel 
tableware  .  .  .  and  suitable  for  the  hundreds  of  complex  parts  that  make 
up  your  automobile.  And  now  the  demands  of  the  space  age  make  alloying 
metals  more  vital  than  ever. 

Union  Carbide  moves  mountains  of  ore  halfway  around  the 
vvi.rld  to  assure  a  dependable  supply —almost  two  million  tons  a  year.  And 
1  ’  people  of  Union  Carbide  will  continue  their  world-wide  mining  and 
1  ning  operations  to  provide  the  metals  so  necessary  for  the  products  of 
1  ’.ay  and  tomorrow. 
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Learn  about  the  exciting  work 
Hoin/i  on  now  in  metals, 
carbons,  chemicals,  gases,  plas¬ 
tics,  and  nuclear  energy.  Write 
for  “Products  and  PrtKesses” 
liooklet  (I,  Union  Carbide 
(Corporation,  dO  Last  -i'Jnd  St., 
New  York  1 7,  N.  Y.  In  Canada, 
U n  ion  Carbide  Canada 
Limited,  Tonmto. 


UNION 


...a  hand 
in  thingfs  to  come 


I 


a  insyor  reason  wliy 
^3  out  of 


■** 


are  printed  on  GK>SS 


i 


1 


S  presses  •  • 


ENGINEERING 

EXCELLENCE 


Engineering  excellence  is  the  heart  of  Goss  lead¬ 
ership— with  technical  advancements  that  are 
universiilly  known.  Tension  Plate  Lockup,  con¬ 
tinuous  ink  feed,  color  flexibility  and  finger-tip 
Colortrol  are  just  a  few  Goss  “firsts”  that  have 
made  newspaper  history.  Goss’  years-ahead 
thinking  is  based  on  widest  experience,  sound 
planning  and  perfecting.  In  fact,  1  out  of  every 
7  Goss  men  is  a  qualified  engineer. 

So  keep  looking  to  Goss— for  the  right  press 
—to  a  detailed  study  of  your  complete  materials 
handling  operation. 


More  reasons  why  Goss  newspaper 
presses  are  first  choice  over  all  others 
combined: 

•  the  only  complete  line  of  presses  and  auxiliary 
equipment 

•  the  industry’s  longest  record  of  “firsts” 

•  a  complete  line  of  stereo  equipment 

•  round-the-clock  service 

•  ROP  color  pioneering 

•  experienced  plant  planning  help 


EDSi 


COMPANY 

CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 
Spec/a/ists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC.  \ 

|Mio| 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts  . . .  engineering,  service  I  I 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide  ^  ^ 


How  well  do  you  know  your 


Capitals? 


Coke 


c 


olumbia 


This  Capital  is  important 
to  the  State  of  South  Carolina 


c 


This  Capital  is  important 
to  our  trade-mark 


When  you  have  occasion  to  refer  to  our  product 
by  its  friendly  abbreviation,  you’ll  keep  your 
meaning  clear  if  you  make  it  “Coke”. . . 
with  a  capital  “C”  please.  And  you'll  help  us 
protect  a  valuable  trade-mark. 


Next  time  thirst  creeps  up  on  you,  be  really 
refreshed  . . .  pause  for  Coca-Cola.  The  cold  crisp 
taste  of  Coke  is  the  all-time, 
anytime  favorite  in  49  states  and  more  than 
100  countries  the  world  over. 


Ask  for  it  either  vjay  . . .  hath 
trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing 


SIGN  OF  GOOD  TASTE 


Copyright  1959  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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Harold  Cross 


Columbia,  Mo. 

A  different  kind  of  eulogy  was 
spoken  here  November  6. 

It  honored  a  man  —  the  late 
Harold  L.  Cross,  lawyer,  jour¬ 
nalist,  author,  and  fighter  for 
freedom  of  information. 

But,  in  tracing  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  that  man,  it  also  re¬ 
viewed  the  fight  against  “the 
goliaths  of  entrenched  govern¬ 
mental  power  for  possession  of 
the  simple  facts  of  our  common, 
public  business.” 

The  occasion  was  the  first 
Harold  Cross  Memorial  Lecture 
at  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism.  It  was 
given  by  James  S.  Pope  Sr.,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Louinville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times. 

Mr.  Pope  left  no  doubt  of 
the  importance  of  Mr.  Cross’ 
contributions  in  the  seven  years 
he  was  able  to  provide  legal 
guidance  to  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors : 

“No  one  could  have  organized 
an  effective  attack  on  entrenched 
news-suppression  without  the 
patient  and  imaginative  re¬ 
search,  the  bold  genius  for  at- 


Eulogized  As 

tack  against  bureaucracy  pro¬ 
vided  by  Harold  Cross,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Pope,  foimer  chairman 
of  the  Fol  committee,  said  much 
right-to-know  progress  could  be 
attributed  to  Mr.  Cross: 

“Without  him  there  would 
have  been  no  inspirational  guide¬ 
book  like  ‘The  People’s  Right 
to  Know,’  published  by  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press  in  1953; 
no  legally  wise  friend  to  run  to 
with  our  bruises  and  frustra¬ 
tions.  I’ll  even  say  Congress 
would  not  have  amended  the 
misused  housekeeping  statute 
which  Harold  Cross  ran  down 
and  identified  as  the  genn  of  the 
disease  of  secrecy.  I’m  sure  Rep¬ 
resentative  John  Moss  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Tom  Hennings  will  gladly 
confess  how  much  guidance  they 
inherited  from  Harold,  how 
basic  his  findings  were  to  the 
brilliant  campaign  they  have 
waged  against  fedei’al  secrecy. 

“We  got  not  only  a  brilliant 
legal  mind.  We  got  a  man  with 
the  heart  and  spirit  and  wisdom 
of  a  tinily  great  editor;  a  man 
who  made  us  see  the  scope  of 
our  ow’n  job,  who  reacted  power¬ 
fully  against  tyranny,  petty  or 
otherwise. 

“We  got  a  man  who  compre- 


Fol  Fighter 

hended  the  real  meaning  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  its  perils;  a  man  who 
got  up  mad  every  morning  be¬ 
cause  of  the  injustice  he  knew 
had  been  hatched  overnight.  We 
got  a  man  who  despised  that 
slick  new  doctrine  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  government:  Papa 
Knows  Best;  who  maintained 
that  the  only  inherent  power  in 
a  democracy  is  in  the  people 
themselves,  not  in  their  serv¬ 
ants;  who  scorned  the  fatuous 
fiction  that  the  boys  in  the  back 
room  will  do  a  finer  and  more 
honest  job  if  some  nosy  citizen 
doesn’t  make  them  neiwous  try¬ 
ing  to  listen  in.” 

Fight  for  All 

Noting  that  Fol  is  “an  in¬ 
fant  of  one  decade,”  Mr.  Pope 
describe<l  its  pace  as  “that  of  a 
moonship  —  and  I  think  histoi'y 
may  decide  our  objective  was 
even  more  important  to  human¬ 
kind.” 

The  fight  must  be  shared  by 
all,  Mr.  Pope  suggested.  He 
noted  that  Mr.  Cross  had  once 
stated  that  newspapers  had  gen¬ 
erally  acted  “last  and  least” 
among  those  who  brought  court 
action  against  public  officials 
guilty  of  news  suppression. 


Mr.  Cross  placed  “part  of  the 
blame  for  docility  in  the  face 
of  tyranny”  upon  newspaper 
lawyers,  according  to  Mr.  Pope. 

“Too  many  newspaper  law¬ 
yers  give,  and  too  many  pub¬ 
lishers  accept,  advice  designed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  insur¬ 
ing  the  proprietor  a  safe  and 
prosperous  journey  through 
earth  to  heaven,”  Mr.  Pope  said. 

“For  that  type  of  attorney 
Harold  tross  had  little  patience. 
To  him  the  newspaper  lawyer 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  obligated  to  encourage  the 
taking  of  risks  required  by  repu¬ 
table  public  service. 

“And  he  considered  litigation 
to  open  records  of  government 
a  primary  obligation  of  the  good 
newspaper,”  Mr.  Pope  said. 

• 

Mrs.  Dear  Fleeted 
To  Husband’s  Plaee 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Advance,  Inc.  elected  Mrs.  J. 
Albert  Dear  a  director  to  serve 
the  unexpired  term  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  the  late  J.  Albert  Dear. 

Advance  Inc.,  publishes  the 
Daily  Advance  here.  Officers  of 
the  corporation  are:  president, 
David  R.  Dear;  vicepresident, 
Inglis  Fletcher;  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  G.  Norman  Benjamin. 


ill  Mjogaiisport,  Mndiana 

TWO  TOP  AWARDS  IN  ONE  YEAR ! 


PRESENTED  TO  THE 


PHAROS-TRIBUNE 


FOR  EDITORIAL  EXCELLENCE 


1959 

national 

winner 

U.  S. 

Mental 

Health 

Bell 

Award 


The  Pharos-Tribune  &  Press 

6  COUNTY  SALES  TOOL 

Represented  by 

Inland  Nevs^spaper  Representatives,  Inc. 


1959 

winner 

outstanding 

community 

service 

award 

by  the 

University 

of  Missouri 

School  of 

Journalism 
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FAIRCHILD 


news 


Robert  Johnston  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY.  He  has  been  head 
of  the  Philadelphia  bureau  for 
Fairchild  Publications  since  1951; 
for  four  years  prior  to  that  he  was 
a  reporter  on  the  Philadelphia 
news  staff. 


Political  Reporter 
Given  Big  Sendoflf 


Edward  McLaughlin  has  been 
named  Mr.  Johnston’s  successor  as 
head  of  Fairchild’s  Philadelphia 
office.  Mr.  McLaughlin  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  news 
staff  as  a  reporter  for  SUPER¬ 
MARKET  NEWS.  Before  that  he 
was  with  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 


DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  estab¬ 
lished  an  all-time  high  in  dollar 
volume  for  advertising  during  Oc¬ 
tober,  1959.  This  record-breaking 
perfonnance  surpasses  any  other 
month  in  the  67  years  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  existence. 


illiam  J.  Ullmann,  associate  edi-  ^ 
tor  of  MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine,  ' 
will  be  officially  installed  as  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Assn,  of  Clothing  Designers 
at  their  lOOth  semi-annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Hotel  Manger  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15-19.  Also  at¬ 
tending  the  meetings  along  with 
Fairchild’s  Rochester  correspond¬ 
ent.  Howard  Hosmer,  will  be  Neal  j 
Fahy,  editor  of  the  clothing  section 
of  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Veteran  political  editor  Fred 
G.  Neumeier  got  a  rousing  200- 
man  send-off  on  his  retirement 
from  the  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press. 

Colleagues  gave  him  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  state  legislators,  seven 
state  justices  and  a  host  of 
newspaper  friends. 

His  retirement  ended  a  news¬ 
paper  career  that  unofficially 
started  55  years  ago  when  his 
father  took  him  to  Lincoln,  Neb., 
to  intei-view  William  Jennings 
Bryan. 

Mr.  Neumeier  was  horn  in 
Stillwater,  Minn.,  across  the 
street  from  a  newspaper  plant. 
He  started  as  a  printer’s  devil. 


Prof.  George  Bush 
Moves  to  Penn  State 


ilfred  Burchett  will  resume  as 
correspondent  for  Fairchild  Publi¬ 
cations  in  Moscow,  Russia.  Mr. 
Burchett  has  been  accredited  to 
cover  for  all  of  the  Fairchild  news¬ 
papers. 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS  representa¬ 
tion  at  the  Northeast  Electronics 
Research  &  Engineering  Meeting 
in  Boston.  Nov.  17-19,  will  be  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Boston  news  staff,  Al¬ 
fred  D.  Cook,  editor  of  the  paper, 
and  Wade  Fairchild,  publisher.  Nat 
Snyderman,  of  the  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS  editorial  staff,  also  will  join 
the  Boston  bureau  for  coverage  of 
the  National  Meeting  on  Nuclear 
Science,  at  the  Boston  Armory 
Nov.  19-20. 


University  Park,  Pa. 

George  S.  Bush,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  has  been 
named  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  effective  Jan. 
1. 

Eugene  Goodwin,  director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  said 
Mr.  Bush  will  bring  to  Penn 
State  a  rich  background  in  news¬ 
paper  reporting,  magazine  edit¬ 
ing  and  publishing,  free  lance 
writing  and  photography,  and 
university  teaching. 

Born  in  Vienna,  Austria,  he 
holds  bachelor  of  arts  and  mas¬ 
ter  of  arts  degrees  from  Wayne 
University,  Detroit. 


personal 


h 


REEL  VS.  REAL  newsmen  talk  shop  when  Jack  Webb  (center),  movie 
and  television  actor,  visits  the  Chicago  Daily  News  to  tell  him  about 
his  new  film  " — 30 — ."  Shown  with  Webb  are  Baker  Marsh  (left), 
telegraph  editor,  and  Maurice  Fischer,  city  editor. 


C.  C.  Hemenway,  retired  edi¬ 
tor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times — 
elected  ti-ustee  of  the  Boys  Clubs 
of  Hartford. 


Jim  Parks — from  the  ]VUm- 
inpton  (Del.)  Morning  Sewsta 
reporter,  Philadelphia  bureau  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 


C.  Russell  Sumpf,  editorial 
wi’iter,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re- 
publican-American  Newspapers 
— inducted  as  district  trustee, 
Connecticut  Division,  American 
Cancer  Society. 


Thomas  H.  Smith,  formerly 
oil  editor  of  the  Oressa  (Tex.) 
.American — now  with  the  Dan 
Goodrich  Advertising  .Agency, 
Dallas,  Tex. 


W.  Harley  Rudkin,  motion 
picture  editor,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News — a  patient 
at  Springfield  Hospital. 


Arvey  Drown,  fonner  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  News  circu¬ 
lation  manager — now  assi.stant 
circulation  manager,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  and  News. 


Margie  Andrews,  .Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advert  user- Journal 
church  editor,  resigned  —  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  her  sister,  Helen 
Bozeman,  who  formerly  held 
the  post. 


E.  V.  Cogswell  Retires; 
Editftr  and  Columnist 


Mrs.  William  M.  Robertson  bas 
been  named  news  correspondent  in 
Tyler,  Texas.  She  will  represent 
the  Fairchild  papers  in  Tyler, 
Texarkana  and  Longview,  Texas. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 


7  East  12Hi  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Daily  Nawt  Record,  Supermarket  Newt, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  Newt, 
Home  Furnishings  Doily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  Newt,  Books. 


i  Palo  Alto,  Calif, 

i  Elinor  V.  Cogswell,  whose  41 
I  years  with  the  Palo  Alto  Times 
included  18  years  as  editor,  has 
ended  her  new’spaper  career. 

Her  decision  involves  turning 
in  her  bat,  she  explained.  For  the 
past  13  years  she  has  written  a 
daily  column,  “EVC  at  Bat,”  in 
addition  to  doing  editorials. 

Miss  Cogswell  will  turn  to 
creative  writing.  That  was  her 
goal  on  college  graduation  and 
before  her  first  duties  for  the 
Times,  then  a  village  paper  of 
1500  subscribers.  'The  circula¬ 
tion  today  tops  34,000. 

There  is  no  compulsion  to  re¬ 
tire.  But  the  meeting  of  dead¬ 
lines  has  become  a  bit  tiresome, 
i  the  veteran  admitted. 


James  Louvau,  fonner  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  manager,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  News  —  to 
similar  duties  at  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  News-Call  Bulletin. 


Richard  W.  Sheehan,  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  the  A»- 
bury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press  as  an 
advertising  salesman  —  to  the 
New  York  sales  staff  of  the 
Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency. 


William  B.  Hawke,  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  Miles  City 
(Mont.)  Star — named  president 
of  Miles  City  Kiwanis  Club. 


Alan  J.  Williams,  veteran 
Los  Angeles  newspaperman  and 
fonner  chief  executive  assistant 
to  Mayor  Norris  PouLson — ^to 
the  New  York  public  relations 
firm  of  Tex  McCrary,  Inc.,  as 
an  account  executive. 


H.  R.  WiSHENGRAi),  executive 
editor  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Sunday  Herald — on  leave. 


Fred  Pillsbury,  foi-mer  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald — to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 


Rolland  W.  Jones,  formerly 
with  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Pailt! 
News  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment — to  Industrial  Market¬ 
ing  magazine,  Chicago,  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  sales  department. 


J.  Fred  Sorensen — promoted 
to  manager  of  the  real  estate 
display  advertising  division  of 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 
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Jack  Carberry,  r)7-year-old 
sports  columnist  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  —  retirerl  Nov.  1 
after  48  years  as  a  newspaper 
man.  He  began  his  career  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Record  in  191^- 
He  plans  to  continue  writing  * 
Sunday  column. 
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Ex-Reporter  Seeks  Newspaper  Officials 

Seat  in  Senate  Tour  Latin  America 

Chicago  Twenty-nine  members  of  the 
A  committee  of  60  Illinois  National  Editorial  Association 
men  have  organized  to  back  a  are  making  a  three-week  study 
former  Minneapolis  newspaper-  tour  of  Latin  America, 
man  for  the  Republican  senate-  Most  of  the  group  are  editors 
rial  nomination.  or  publishers  of  weekly  news- 

William  H.  Rentschler,  presi-  papers.  In  Latin  America  they 
dent  of  Stevens  Candy  Kitchens,  will  visit  places  of  interest  and 
Inc.,  said  he  hopes  to  unseat  confer  with  government  officials. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas.  Mr.  civic  and  business  leaders  and 
Rentschler,  34,  was  graduated  press  officials, 
from  Princeton  university  in  Traveling  by  Pan  American 
1949  and  worked  on  the  Minne-  '^orld  Aii'ways  System,  the 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib-  gyoup  is  led  by  Edgar  S.  Bayol, 


FIRST  STOP  on  round-the-world  inspection  trip  of  Associated  Press 
bureaus  was  London  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Stanel.  They  were  greeted 
by  John  Lolyd,  at  right,  London  chief.  AP's  general  manager  and  Mrs. 
Stanel  are  due  home  in  December. 


une  for  five  years.  association  executive  vicepresi-  Bruce  Mair,  fonnerly  execu-  bride  Oct.  31  of  John  B.  Rum- 

•  dent.  Others  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  tive  editor  of  the  Delaware  sey,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 

1  1  I  William  E.  Williams,  Chicago  County  (Pa.)  Daily  Times,  and  Union  repoi-ter,  fonnerly  with 

J-3cnolar  Ixarneo  Heights,  Illinois;  Mrs.  John  before  that  managing  editor  of  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent 

Madison,  Wis.  W.  Bailey,  Princeton,  Illinois;  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  and  Milwaukee  AP  bureau. 

The  Wisconsin  Press  Associa-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Bald-  Herald,  and  publisher  of  the  •  *  * 

tion  memorial  scholarship  has  ridge,  Bloomfield,  Iowa;  Caryl  Edmore  (Mich.)  Times — to  ex-  Martin  Cleary — from  Water- 
been  awarded  to  Dennis  Madi-  Krouser,  Barstow,  California;  ecutive  editor  of  the  Perth  Am-  town  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times  to 


gan,  senior  in  the  University  Walter  M.  Harrison,  Oklahoma  boy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News. 
of  Wisconsin  school  of  journal-  City;  Mrs.  Harlow  Tibbetts,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

ism.  He  is  the  son  of  Thomas  Loveland,  Colorado;  Mrs.  Louis  Al  Harrison,  former  execu- 
G.  Madigan,  editor  and  pub-  Meyer,  Oakdale,  California;  tive  editor  of  the  Tabor  City 


copy  desk,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Vnion. 

*  *  t 

N.  Bruce  Ashby  Jr.,  of  the 


lisher  of  the  Onalaska  (Wis.)  Mrs.  Jerene  Appleby  Hamish  (N.  C.)  Tribune — to  the  staff  Detroit  (Mich  )  Free  Press  nro 

'T*  _ J  ▼ _  _  TT.  _ •_!.  ^  o _ CL  ..a  *  *  I 


Record-Times.  and  Jay  Dewey  Hamish,  On-  of  Security  Life  &  Trust  Com-  department— to  adver- 

•  tario,  California;  Miss  Jane  pany,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  promotion  supei-visor. 

Ynnrtff  Ct*nf»rnl  Hutton  and  Mrs.  Thomas  ♦  *  *  *  *  * 

^  '  Menaugh,  Harrodsburg,  Ken-  E.  H.  Thornton,  former  edi- 

John  A.  Scott,  former  mayor  tucky;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Telford  torial  staffer  of  the  Greenville  Harold  W.  oully,  lormerly 
of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  now  Work  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  (S.  C.)  News,  and  manager  of  General  European  Newspicture.s 
vicepresident  of  the  Elkhart  Smith,  Los  Angeles;  News  Services  for  the  Associa-  juanager  for  UPI  in  London,  and 

(Ind.)  Truth,  has  been  placed  ai--,  ^  New  Gon  of  American  Railroads —  before  that  UPI  Central  Divi- 

on  the  retired  list,  U.  S.  Marine  A,h‘„v  Mississinni-  Tameri  appointed  press  relations  officer  S'O"  Newspictures  manager  in 
Corps  Re.se.-ve,  with  rank  of  MUle^’ WasSon’  Souri*  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Ch.cagi^appo.nted  manager  of 
brigadier  general.  At  43,  he  is  Frev  RRtman  Ohb '  New  York.  the  New  York  public  relations 

...  of  the  youn^st  officer,  i„  ST  „  *'•  TTwca^ 

Marine  history  to  achieve  the  Wisconsin;  Miss  Mar-  ^harl^  Holcomb,  graduate  Chicago 

lank  of  general.  garet  Farrar,  Washington;  A.  Cornell  University  in  1955,  „  „  *  ,  , 

A.  Hoopingarner  and  E.  S.  ^  reporter  on  the  Baft i-  Rod  Boudreaux,  forme,  y  ad- 

Weaver,  Dover,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Don  Evening  Sun-U>  the  Ro-  vert.sing  manager  for  a  Dallas, 

C.OrwigandMr.andMrs.Don-  ^^hester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Unwn  as  Tex  sports  firm-named  mer- 
ald  Shelp,  Napoleon,  Ohio,  and  education  re^rter.  manager  for  the 

Don  Feather,  Chicago.  „  V  (Tex.)  Ncu-s  adyrtjs.ng 

’  Phyllis  Grettenberger,  department.  He  succeeds  Fred 

•  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  Dennis — to  Atlanta  (Ga.)  as 

Robert  P.  Carey,  formerly  on  reporter  —  resigned  to  become  salesman  for  Kendall  Mills, 
the  editorial  staffs  of  the  Chi-  _ _ _ 


Yourtf!  General 


the  New  York  public  relations 
section  of  Leo  Burnett  Company, 


cago  Times  and  the  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  Julius  Klein  public 
relations  firm — to  the  Herbert 
M.  Kraus  and  Company,  Chicago 
PR  firm,  as  director  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

I  *  «  * 

I  Perkins  M.  Hart,  recently 
;  appointed  general  manager  of 
!  the  Schenectady  Union-Star  — 
[  elected  a  vicepresident  of  K.  & 
SALES  EXEC-Richard  E.  Schmidt,  M.  Publishing  Co. 

•  pioneer  in  newspaper  micro-  *  *  * 

filming,  has  been  appointed  na-  RicHARD  Petrow,  formerly 
rional  sales  manager.  Newspaper  ^  york  Dailu  News 

jmd  Library  Division,  of  Micro  witn  me  ivew  r  orK  wauj/ iveus 

PI'oto,  Inc.,  Cleveland.  He  is  a  —named  feature  ^.tor,  Infor- 
member  of  the  Ohio  Historical  mation  Services,  CBS  Television 
Society.  Network. 
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CLOTHES  MAKE  YOUR  MAN 

By  Harry  Juster 
Is  Good  and  Masculine 

This  bright,  new  teotere  it  o  gnide  to  good  grooming  and  proper 
eiothos  for  getting  ahead  tociolly  and  on  the  job;  there's  nothing  fancy 
about  it.  it  oppeoit  to  overy  wife  who  wonts  to  be  proud  of  her 
httsbond's  appearance,  blen  read  it  too,  because  it's  net  sissy. 

Once-o-weeh,  iiiustroted 
Send  for  Sampler 
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Obituary 

Hakry  Swirsky,  42,  rewrite 
man  on  the  Xew  York  Post, 
formerly  with  the  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal,  Jersey  City,  and  the  Metu- 
chen  (N.  J.)  Xews;  Nov.  8.  He 
was  employed  by  the  Post  for 
the  past  14  years. 

*  *  * 

James  Lavery,  71,  sports  and 
political  cartoonist  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  from  1915  to  1944; 
Nov.  3.  He  also  worked  for  the 
Xat tonal  Bowlers  Journal  and 
Turf  and  Sport  Digest. 

*  *  * 

Merab  Eberle,  68,  art,  music 
and  book  e<litor,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Jouryial  Herald;  Oct.  31.  A  39- 
year  veteran  of  joumalism,  and 
an  editor  for  25  years. 

*  *  » 

John  L).  Stewart,  53,  direc¬ 
tor  of  press  information  for  the 
office  of  Defense  and  Civilian 
Mobilization;  Nov.  6.  He  was 
formerly  with  Pathfinder  maga¬ 
zine  and  the  Washington  Post 
and  Tinies-Herald. 

Hf  *  * 

Robert  M.  Yoder,  52,  humor¬ 
ist  and  freelance  writer,  and  a 
former  associate  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post;  Nov.  6. 
He  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Bureau  of  AP,  and  the 


Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News  v:here 
he  wrote  the  column  “Sharps 
and  Flats.” 

*  *  * 

Noel  Straus,  78,  former  mu¬ 
sic  critic  of  the  Xew  York 
Times;  Nov.  6.  He  was  formerly 
music  critic  of  the  Xew  Orleans 
(La.)  Times  Picayune  and  the 
Xew  York  Evening  World. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

E.  Bertram  Briggs,  78,  city 
editor  of  the  fonner  James¬ 
town  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Journal 
from  1907  to  Oct.  1,  1941,  when 
the  two  papers  consolidated  into 
the  Jamestoyvn  Post-Journal; 
Nov.  4.  He  conducted  the 
“Round  About  Town”  column 
for  the  Post-Journal. 

*  *  * 

William  M.  Jones,  61,  Home 
Living  editor  of  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.  M.)  Journal;  Oct.  27. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  Joliet 
(Ill.)  Herald,  and  the  Raton 
(N.  M.)  Range. 

*  *  * 

Clyde  Much.more,  75,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ponca  City  (Okla.) 
Xews  for  40  years;  Nov.  5.  He 
headed  the  Oklahoma  Press  As¬ 
sociation  in  1925. 

*  *  Hi 

Maxwell  Newton  Beeler, 
former  instructor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Florida, 
and  agricultural  counselor  for 
Capper  publications,  Topeka, 


Kan.;  Oct.  28.  He  was  the  first 
agriculture  editor  and  first  in¬ 
structor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Florida. 

♦  ♦  « 

Leland  C.  Olson,  35,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk- 
eye  Gazette;  Nov.  3.  He  was 
with  United  Press  from  1952  to 
1954. 

*  *  * 

Lawrence  L.  (Larry)  Lovett, 
56,  manager.  Mill  Valley  news 
bureau,  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent-Journal;  recently.  He 
was  formerly  editor  of  the 
Sausalito  (Calif.)  News. 

*  Hi  * 

Katherine  S.  Bartlett,  66, 

for  many  years  a  reporter  for 

the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe;  Nov. 
1.  She  was  the  only  woman  ever 
to  serve  as  city  editor  of  the 
Globe. 


Kent  Stale  Gratis 
Salute  ‘Prof’  Powers 

Kent,  Ohio 

Kent  State  University  School 
of  Joumalism  Alumni  devoted 
their  annual  homecoming  lunch¬ 
eon  to  honoring  Murray  Powei’s, 
now  in  his  20th  year  of  teaching 
at  the  university.  He  is  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Akron  Bea¬ 
con  Journal  and  a  member  of 
that  newspaper’s  .staff  for  25 
years. 

Mr.  Powers  went  to  Kent 
State  in  September,  1940,  to 
“help  out  for  just  one  semester.” 
He’s  remained  since. 

In  addition  to  presenting  him 
with  a  book  of  congratulatory 
messages,  the  alumni  gave  him 
several  hundred  books  to  fomi 
the  beginning  of  a  journalism 
leading  room  in  the  school 
lounge 

• 

Secoml  City  Editor 
Seminar  in  Mareli 

The  American  Press  Institute 
has  announced  that  because  of 
oversubscription  to  its  City  Edi¬ 
tors  Seminar,  December  7-18,  it 
has  scheduled  an  additional  City 
Editors  Seminar  March  31-April 
1.  Both  seminars  are  now  full. 
The  December  membership  is 
made  up  primarily  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers;  the  March 
membership  of  non-metropolitan 
newspapers. 

Nominations  for  city  editors 
received  between  now  and  the 
first  of  Febmary  will  be  placed 
on  the  waiting  list  for  the  March 
seminar.  If  the  nominees  can  not 
be  accommodated  then,  they  will 
be  given  reseiwations  in  the  In- 
•stitute’s  1960-61  City  Editors 
Seminar,  probably  in  December, 


Fergusons  Buy 
Weekly  in  Iowa 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Fer¬ 
guson  of  Glidden,  Iowa,  have 
bought  the  Anita  (Iowa)  Trib¬ 
une  from  Merle  Temple. 

The  paper  will  be  under  the 
management  of  John  Ca.ssell, 
who  has  been  news  editor  and 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Glidden  Graphic  the  last  year. 
The  Graphic  is  owned  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ferguson. 

The  sale  w-as  negotiated  by- 
Herman  Koch,  Sioux  City. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Montevalu),  Ala. 

W.  M.  Wyatt  has  sold  the 
Shelby  County  Times-Herald, 
w’eekly,  to  the  Shelby  County- 
Printing  &  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Columbiana.  The  latter 
owns  the  weekly  Shelby  County 
Reporter. 

*  *  * 

Calhoun  Fall.s,  S.  C. 

Jack  Brewster,  owner-man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tri-County  Times,  z 
weekly,  has  sold  it  to  Roy  Eth¬ 
ridge,  of  Simpsonville. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Le.ster  Prairie,  Minn. 

Lynn  R.  Smith,  publisher  of 
the  Carver  County  News, 
Watertowm,  Minn.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Lester  Prairie  Xeu% 
which  -was  published  for  more 
than  30  years  by  Emil  C.  Ernst, 
who  died  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Oregon  City,  Ore. 

The  Oak  Leaf,  community- 
newspaper  for  the  Oak  Gi-ove 
area,  has  been  purchased  by  and 
merged  with  the  Oregon  City 
Enterprise-Courier.  Publisher  is 
E.  P.  Kaen. 

# 

Gref:nviliJ';,  K.v. 

Andy  Ander.son,  businessman 
of  Owensboro  and  Hartford, 
Ky.,  has  purchased  the  Green¬ 
ville  Leader,  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  here,  from  Mac  Newman, 
Charles  'Taylor  and  John  Sher¬ 
rod.  Mr.  Anderson  operates  a 
radio  station,  owns  a  chain  of 
motion  picture  theaters  and  has 
banking  interests. 

*  *  * 

Carl  E.  Winter,  of  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  former  publisher  of  pa¬ 
pers  in  Ohio  and  Missouri,  has 
purchased  three  central  Arizona 
weekly  newspapers  from  Pub¬ 
lisher  Harold  Wrenn,  the  Cool- 
idge  Examiner,  San  Manud 
Miner  and  Florence  Blade-Trib¬ 
une. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Crompton,  city  editor 
of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner,  has  purchased  the 
Power  County  Press  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Falls,  Idaho,  from  Bill  Kin?, 
who  assumes  management  of 
the  Daily  News  at  'Tiu-umcari, 
New  Mexico,  Dec.  1. 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


1960. 
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ORLON 

and 

DACRON 

MIC  U  •  PhJ  Off 

are 

trademarks, 

too! 


As  his  cap  and  pipe  identify  Sherlock  Holmes, 
our  trademarks  identify  the  unique  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  two  of  our  modem-liv¬ 
ing  fibers.  “Orion”*  distinguishes  our  acrylic 
fiber;  “Dacron”*,  our  polyester  fiber.  As  we 
use  and  protect  these  trademarks,  they  be¬ 
come  more  meaningful  and  valuable  both  to 
consumers  and  to  the  trade. 

For  handy  folders  on  proper  use  of  the  trade¬ 
marks ‘‘Orion**  and  “ Dacron** f  write  Product 
Informationy  Textile  Fibers  Department, 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  {Inc.), 
Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 


TEXTILE  FIBERS  DEPARTMENT 


THROVatl  CllEMIKTKY 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 


H’/i<  :i  ii<iiim  rlir.<ir  I rutic mark/I.  nlu-nfix  reiiiemlii  r  to:  "Oi  joii”  oiirf  "Itarron” — Capitalizr,  uw  quoira  or  llallca.  or  otherwiae  diatiniruiah  by  color,  let* 

'••riiiK'  ;.rl  wiirk.  etc.  Drxvrihr  them — I'ae  the  iihraae  ••Oiliia"  nrrjilir  ftirr  (or  "llocroM"  iioliiesler  fibrr}  at  leaat  once  in  any  text.  Ptsif/nale  them — In  a  footnote 
or  oth.-rwiae  ileaiKnate  "Orion"  aa  l>u  I'ont'a  reKiatenol  trailemark  for  ita  acrylic  fila-r  and  "Dacron"  aa  Du  I’onfs  regiatered  trademark  for  its  polyester  flber. 
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fused;  cod  dash  after  the  first 
flash,  then  curiosity  compels 
them  to  return;  eels  are  not  the 
least  bit  disturbed.  This  marine 
information  is  from  Under¬ 
water  Archive. 


PHOTOGIL4PHY 


That  Truck  Ride 
Real  Harrowing 

By  Janies  L.  Collings 


PHOTO  BOOK 

A  new  photo  book  giving  step- 
by-step  instructions  on  how  to 
do  many  picture  features  has 
been  announced  by  Ziff-Davis. 
“100  Camera  Projects  for  Fun 
and  Profit”  Avas  written  by  John 
Dumiak,  Harvey  Shaman  and 
Andrew  V.  Wahlberg.  The  246- 
page  book  has  440  illustrations. 


GREEN  CHEESE— On  the  day  tlx 
Russians  released  pictures  of  tbe 
moon's  "other  face",  the  Poth- 
town  (Pa.)  Mercury  presented  tlm 
photographic  proof  of  the  theory 
about  the  moon's  composition. 


the  writer,  a  veteran  of  many  a  lost  parts.  Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer  of  the 

harrowing  truck  ride,  that  per-  “5.  Once  aboard  and  securely  Press  said  Mr.  Tomsic  was  not 
haps  the  reason  for  not  briefing  fastened,  photographers  sprout  on  assignment  at  the  time, 
the  drivers  is  that  the  military  horns  and  tails  and  should  be 

has  a  manual  which  is  issued  to  treated  accordingly.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

the  drivers  about  three  minutes  “6.  Test  brakes  every  100  feet.  IN  COURT 

l)efo re  zero  hour.  This  will  keep  the  photographers  .  .  x  ,  ,  ,  u-  * 

moving  and  they  will  forget  ^  bit  of  local  press  history 
about  the  pictures  they  are  not  unfolded  itself  in  the  District 
getting  because  you  are  too  far 

in  front  Mass,  on  Oct.  27.  Pictures  were 

“7.  Take  all  corners  at  50  allowed  to  be  taken  of  a  criminal 
miles  per  hour.  This  will  seiwe  ^he  first  time, 

to  test  the  truck  sides  for  shift- 

ing  cargo,  and,  if  failure  does  I^o^ney  Austin  a  one- 

occur,  necessary  precautions  can  time  Maine  trapi^r  who  was 
be  taken  when  you  transport  want^  in  that  state  and  by  the 
something  important.  FBJ  kidnaping. 

“8.  When  arriving  at  destina-  ^  comment  on  the  pres- 

tion,  park  in  center  of  intersec-  photographers  after  the 

tion  so  that  you  can  engage  in  session  was  oyer,  SpecialJustice 
lengthy  argument  with  police-  Benjamin  Apkin,  who  conduct^ 

man  who  is  directing  you  to  pull  th^t  morning  s  sitting,  said  he  - 

lover  to  the  curb.  ^  dignity  of  the  court  had  showing  a  seemingly  crazed 

I  “9.  Fumble  with  latch  on  tail-  impaired.  crouching  aloft  warning  poli« 

gate  for  a  respectable  time  to  The  photogi  aphers,  he  said,  to  stay  away,  and  then  jurapisP 
insure  arrival  of  VIP  at  destina-  had  “acted  in  a  very  orderly  into  a  net. 
tion.  manner  and  did  not  use  flash-  But  just  as  instinctively  she 

“io.  Upon  release  of  latch,  bulbs.”  covered  the  assignment  to  P' 

I  step  back  quickly’  However  he  said  he  did  not  the  best  picture.  Answering* 

I  “And  so  another  VIP  is  about  pictures  should  be  state  trooper’s  question  as  to 

to  grace  our  fair  city  with  his  ^  how  she  felt,  being  a  woman  o 

presence  Oh  no^  My  assign-  said  he  feared  the  possibility  of  this  situation,  the  award 
ment:— make  first  handshake—  “<^"^1  by  newspaper,”  and  was  ner  replied,  “Just  as  I  tell  otheP 
and  you  ride  the  tmck.  further  concerned  that  it  would  that  ask  me  the  same  thing,  * 

set  a  precedent  for  television  cover  each  assignment  as  a  cam- 
»  *  ♦  photography  in  the  coui-troom.  era  with  a  brain  behind  it 

FISHY  REACmON  Both  Randolph  Trabold,  who  ings  don’t  enter  into  it 

was  snapping  for  the  North  when  a  horrible  accident  is  i®" 


Driver’s  Manual 

“If  there  does  exist  .such  a 
manual  it  might  just  read  as 
follows: 

“Driver  must  familiarize  him¬ 
self  with  the  following  I’egula- 
tions : 

“1.  Park  vehicle  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  arrival  area. 
(This  gives  him  a  lot  of  leeway 
— usually  2,000  yards.  A  short 
run  when  you’re  loaded  down 
with  equipment.) 

“2.  When  cameramen  are 


brain— NO  FEEI.INGS 


United  Press 
International 

NEWSPICTURES 
Toll  the  Story 


ROCHESTER  N  V  11/15/59 

WHEN  YOUR  PHOTOGRAPHER  SPEAKS  TO  YOU  ABOUT  NEW 
KODAK  POLYCONTRAST  PAPERS  ...  HE'S  TALKING 
ABOUT  TWO  THINGS. 

1/  SAVING  MONEY. 

2)  BETTER  LOOKING  PICTURES  FOR  REPRODUCTION. 
SAVINGS.  BECAUSE  ONE  BOX  OF  POLYCONTRAST  DOCS 
THE  WORK  OF  SEVERAL  BOXES  OF  ESSENTIAL  BUT 
SELDOM  USED  PAPERS  THAT  PHOTOGRAPHERS  NEED  ON 
HAND.  ILIKE  GRADES  I  AND  4  OF  OTHER  PAPERS). 
BETTER  PICTURES.  BECAUSE  POLYCONTRAST  GIVES  YOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER  EXTRA  BROAD  LEEWAY  IN  THE  DARKROOM 
TO  PINPOINT  HIS  PICTURE  CONTRAST  FOR  BEST  POSSIBLE 
REPRODUCTION.  NO  COMPROMISES.  HE  CAN  TURN  OUT 
EXACTLY  WHAT  YOU  AND  HE  KNOW  WILL  ULTIMATELY  STOP 
READERS  ...  EVEN  WHEN  HIS  NEGATIVE  HAPPENS  TO  FALL 
SHORT  OF  PERFECT. 

WORKING  HABITS  DON'T  CHANGE.  YOUR  PHOTOGRAPHER 
already  knows  how  TO  USE  THESE  NEW  KODAK 
POLYCONTRAST  PAPERS.  TALK  TO  HIM  ABOUT  THEM. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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CIRCULATION 


‘Total’  Product  Goes 
With  Service,  Sales 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


A  good  “total”  product,  plus 
service  and  sales  are  the  essen¬ 
tial  ingredients  of  “selling  the 
image”  of  the  newspaper,  pro¬ 
motion  managers  agreed  at  the 
recent  Central  Region  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association. 

By  a  good  total  product  is 
meant  a  paper  that  covers  the 
region  adequately,  but  recog¬ 
nizes  that,  generally  speaking, 
dailies  can’t  hope  to  replace 
local  w’eeklies  in  covering  de¬ 
tailed  local  news  of  every  com¬ 
munity  in  their  region. 

Staffing  More  Stories 

John  B.  Torinus,  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette  managing 
editor,  told  promotion  managers 
at  Milwaukee  that  his  paper  is 
staffing  more  state  stories,  in¬ 
cluding  capital  news,  assigning 
a  daily  columnist  to  write  human 
interest  features  about  people  in 


the  fringe  areas,  and  paying 
particular  attention  to  good 
sports  coverage  throughout  the 
area. 

“We  are  also  using  more 
.serialized  features  on  health, 
education  and  religion,  provided 
by  the  wire  seiwices  and  syndi¬ 
cates,  and  fewer  six-day  col¬ 
umns,”  he  added. 

The  sales  results  attaine<l  by 
the  Press-Gazette  and  its  sister 
paper,  the  Appleton  (Wis.) 
Post-Crescent,  were  attested  to 
by  John  Yuenger,  PM  at  Green 
Bay,  and  Henry  Starck  of  the 
Appleton  paper.  They  reported 
that  since  1954,  population 
growth  in  the  Appleton  area 
has  increased  12.2%,  while  cir¬ 
culation  has  grown  13.4%.  In  the 
Green  Bay  area,  population  is 
ahead  4%,  but  circulation  has 
zoomed  ahead  to  show  a  14.4% 
gain. 

Both  papers  have  made  their 


Wise  Publishers  Agree 


Have  you  talked  to  anyone  who's  used 
Whitlock's  services  recently?  Ever  let  a  Whit¬ 
lock  man  tell  you  his  story? 

You  know  it's  good  business  to  keep  your 
ideas  up  to  date.  That's  why  we  suggest  you 
let  us  explain  our  latest,  time-proven  ways 
for  boosting  circulation  and  profits. 

Whitlock 

and  Company,  Inc. 

7425  Lake  Street  River  Forest,  Illinois 

46  Years  Of  Successful  Circulation  Promotion 


increases  in  the  surrounding 
towns  and  rural  areas,  using  a 
continuous  sampling  program 
of  offering  a  week’s  free  sub¬ 
scription,  followed  up  by  carrier 
calls,  or  a  direct  mail  offer. 

Lee  Mes singer,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Kankakee  (Ill.) 
Journal,  stressed  the  importance 
of  service  to  meet  today’s  vari¬ 
able  but  competitive  factor  of 
the  reader’s  leisure  time.  Early 
deadlines,  faster  presses,  more 
trucks  for  delivery  and  the 
trend  away  from  sub-stations  to 
having  the  papers  delivered  to 
the  carrier’s  home,  all  are  a 
part  of  the  seiwice  pattern,  he 
explained. 

Ed  McClanahan,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post,  reported  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  suiwey  among  chil¬ 
dren,  8  thi'ough  12,  concerning 
what  they  read  on  the  daily  and 
Sunday  comic  pages.  The  suiwey 
showed  that  kids  like  “funny” 
comics  rather  than  adult  adven¬ 
ture  strips. 

Kid  Comic  Ciirnival 

As  a  result,  he  said,  the  Post 
solved  the  problem  by  institut¬ 
ing  a  Kid  Comic  Carnival,  a 
page  which  features  six  comics 
that  appeal  to  youngsters, 
printing  them  in  five-column  size 
daily,  along  with  puzzles,  and 
other  kid  features,  including  a 
daily  caidoon  contest  for  the 
youngsters,  with  prizes. 

The  strips  w'ere  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  humor,  specific  char¬ 
acter  appeal  or  excitement  and 
suspense,  reasons  listed  by  the 
children  when  indicating  their 
preference.  “The  strong  family 
favorites,  such  as  ‘Blondie’  and 
‘Beetle  Bailey’  remain  on  the 
original  comics  page,  where 
strips  are  reproduced  in  four- 
column  size,”  said  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clanahan. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Variety  in  Pruiiiotion 

Footnotes  from  the  recent 
Inter-State  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  Association  meeting  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh: 

William  E.  Shipe,  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record, 
.said  adults  in  his  department 
use  such  stunts  as  wearing  crazy 
hats  or  crowns,  betting  their 
mustaches  or  ringing  cowbells 
to  stimulate  carrier  interest  in 
special  campaigns. 

Jack  F.  Patterson,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  felt  no  type  of  pi’omo- 
tion  should  be  condemned  be¬ 
cause  local  conditions  dictate 
what  is  bad  for  any  particular 
locality.  He  said  his  department 
uses  telephone  solicitation  be¬ 
cause  direct  solicitation  is  not 
permitted  in  some  new  apart¬ 
ment  house  developments  and  it 
uses  carrierboy  campaigns  with 
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prizes.  Mail  is  used  also  where 
boys  cannot  get  in  to  see  pros- 
pective  readers. 

The  newspaperboy  has  the 
answer  for  keeping  down  stops 
in  the  steel  strike,  ohsei-ved  Don 
C.  Hayman,  Levittown  (Pa.) 
Courier-Times.  He  said  that  be¬ 
cause  schools  charge  fe<‘s  for 
holding  carrier  meetings  in  them 
his  paper  bought  a  u.sed  bus  and 
equipped  it  with  a  movie  pro¬ 
jector  and  screen  and  slide  ma¬ 
chine.  District  leaders  now  take 
their  meetings  to  the  boys  in  the 
field.  The  bus  is  used  al.so  for 
trips. 

Temple  University,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  conducting  a  study  of 
circulation  problems  with  a  view 
to  upgrading  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  with  publisher's  and  also 
to  determine  causes  for  the  high 
tui-nover  of  newspaperhoys. 

Some  circulators  reported 
trouble  in  getting  meetings  of 
carriers  in  outlying  areas.  Some 
have  small  gi'oup  meetings  in 
such  places  as  churches  or 
granges.  Mrs.  Rosemary  Wells, 
Annapolis  (Md.)  Capital,  said 
she  increases  attendance  by 
making  the  meeting  night  payoff 
night.  Others  provide  refresh¬ 
ments  and  entertainment. 

(Airier  Pay 

A  few  seven-cent  papers  in 
the  under  50,000  group  now  con¬ 
template  having  to  go  to  10 
cents  and  said  they  wished  they 
had  made  the  increase  at  one 
time.  Calvin  Kost,  MeadviUe 
(Pa.)  Tribune,  felt  newspaper- 
boys  are  not  getting  a  fair  share 
of  increased  prices  and  that  this 
condition  causes  the  tremendous 
turnover  of  carriers.  He  com¬ 
plained  that  some  boys  get  only 
seven  cents  out  of  a  42-cent-a- 
week  collection.  A  show  of  hands 
revealed  that  most  newspapers 
in  the  group  pay  12  cents  from 
42  cents. 

“The  circulation  manager 
should  tell  the  business  manager 
what  the  carrier  should  get  and 
should  protect  his  boys,”  a-*- 
sei'ted  Mr.  Kost. 

Kenneth  C.  Fell,  irc.s<  Chester 
(Pa.)  Daily  Local  News,  asked 
for  a  discussion  of  motor  route 
collections  and  it  was  found  that  ; 
most  papers  have  drivers  leave 
retui-n  addressed  envelopes  for 
collections  from  readers. 

Free  Papers 

Economy  moves  included  the 
cutting  out  of  free  papers.  One 
cut  off  150  free  papers  and  norv 
has  100  of  them  paid  for  at  the 
regular  rate.  The  Lci  dt stove 
Courier-Times  and  some  other 
papers  do  not  give  employ*^ 
D-ee  papers.  Free  copies  tn 
policemen  and  firemen  have  been 
cut  out  by  many  pape  rs. 
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Today,  King  Kelly  would  be  safe 


sands  and  thousands  of  actual  cases,  gained  over 
the  years,  provides  us  with  sufficient  information 
about  the  degrees  of  risk  to  determine  the  pre¬ 
miums  required  to  insure  them. 

This  experience,  as  well  as  advances  in  medical 
science,  has  made  it  possible  for  MONY  to  insure 
more  and  more  people  as  normal  risks  at  regular 
rates.  Recently,  for  example,  MONY  was  able  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  extra  premiums  for  about  93% 
of  the  547  job  classifications  rated  hazardous. 

Needless  to  say.  King  Kelly  (a  .394  hitter  in  1887, 
by  the  way)  could  get  an  OK  today! 


Back  in  1887,  King  Kelly,  star  of  the  Boston 
Athletics,  struck  out  when  he  applied  for  life  in¬ 
surance.  The  reason?  Professional  baseball  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  hazardous  occupation. 

This  sounds  strange  to  us  today — but  professional 
baseball  in  the  80’s  was  relatively  new,  and  the 
players  were  somewhat  less  than  devoted  to  strict 
training  and  healthful  habits. 

If  life  insurance  were  issued  indiscriminately, 
without  reference  to  health,  habits,  and  occupation, 
it  would  soon  become  impossible  to  provide  protec¬ 
tion  at  reasonable  cost.  But  experience  with  thou¬ 
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UTUAL 


Th«  Mutual  life  Insurance  Campany  Of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sales  and  service  offices  locoted  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  Canada 


For  Life,  Accident  &  Sickness,  Group  Insuronce,  Pension  Plans,  MONT  TODAY  AAEANS  MONfT  TOMORROW  I 
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PLBUC  REL.4T10NS 


Ad  Agencies  Study 
PR  Service  Costs 


TV  show  publicity  depart¬ 
ments  are'  being  dumped  or  cut 
back  and  the  whole  question  of 
whether  or  not  agency-subsidi¬ 
ary  public  relations  firms  or  de¬ 
partments  are  profitable  ven¬ 
tures  is  in  review,  according  to 
a  suiwey  of  leading  New  York 
advertising  agencies. 

Evelyn  Konrad,  head  of  Eve¬ 
lyn  Konrad  Public  Relations, 
who  made  the  study  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  agency  executives  in¬ 
terested  in  the  problem,  found 
that  all  agency  collateral  serv¬ 
ices  are  under  close  scrutiny  be¬ 
cause  of  low  pi-ofitability  of 
agency  business. 

Two  agencies  that  have  re¬ 
cently  discontinued  TV  show 
publicity  are  Benton  and  Bowles’ 
subsidiary.  General  Public  Re¬ 
lations,  and  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn.  BBDO  has 
dropped  product  as  well.  Client 
pressure  on  agencies  to  handle 
such  seiwices  at  cost  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  what  seems  to  be  a 
trend.  Miss  Konrad  said. 

“Nine  out  of  25  agencies  with 


PR  staffs  are  ininning  them  as 
client  seiwices,”  Miss  Konrad 
said.  “That  means  continuing 
out-of-pocket  expense.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  balance  are  at  best 
breaking  even.  Only  two  of  the 
top  10  are  making  a  profit. 

“Most  agencies  plunged  head¬ 
first  into  their  own  staff  PR 
operations  in  the  early  ‘fifties,’ 
Miss  Konrad  said.  “The  reasons 
were  twofold:  (1)  The  need  for 
network  TV  show'  publicity  made 
the  field  seem  lucrative;  (2) 
when  clients  demanded  that 
agencies  offer  a  full  complement 
of  marketing  serv'ices,  product 
publicity  became  a  recognized 
essential  tool.” 

“We’re  not  going  to  jeopar¬ 
dize  a  $5  million  advertising  ac¬ 
count  for  the  sake  of  a  $50,000 
PR  budget,  so  we  end  up  swal¬ 
lowing  much  of  the  PR  cost  our¬ 
selves,”  one  agency  president 
said  in  the  study. 

“Some  of  the  drawbacks  to 
making  an  advertising  agency 
PR  department  profitable  are 
apparent,”  Miss  Konrad  con- 
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equipment  tor 

DIRECT 
PRESSURE 
MAT  MOLDING 

for 

BLACK  &  WHITE 

and 

ROP  COLOR 


•  Users  report  sharper  black  &  white  mats 
and  doubled  production  speeds  with  Directomat. 

•  70%  of  the  leaders  in  ROP  color  linage  use  Directomat 
for  more  accurate  register  and  higher  quality  reproduction. 
Write  for  Bulletin  No.  349 

LAKE  ERIE  MACHINERY  CORP. 

successor  to  Lake  Erie  Engineering  Corp. 

508  WOODWARD  AVENUE 
BUFFALO  17.  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  the  Most  Complete  Line  of 
Hydraulic  Presses  for  All  Industry 


tinned  from  the  study.  “Show 
publicity  isn’t  the  panacea  it 
had  originally  been  touted  to  be. 
It  has  the  highest  client  mor¬ 
tality,  since  it  is  necessarily 
linked  to  the  specific  show  on  the 
air.  Furthermore,  show  publicity 
basically  requires  a  higher  over¬ 
head  than  many  forms  of  PR. 

“However,  TV  show  publicity 
at  least  is  recognized  by  agency 
management  as  enhancing  the 
agency’s  advertising  effort  in 
behalf  of  the  client.  Where  prod¬ 
uct  publicity  is  concerned, 
agency  public  relations  men  all 
too  often  find  themselves  faced 
with  a  competition  for  budgets 
right  within  their  own  agency 
management.  Why  divert  moneys 
from  commissionable  media? 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  re¬ 
sistance.” 

The  smaller  the  agency,  the 
harder  it  becomes  for  it  to  set 
up  a  profitable  PR  operation  in¬ 
ternally.  A  rule  of  thumb  among 
agencies  is  that  it  takes  some 
three  years  for  a  PR  depart¬ 
ment  to  pay  out,  under  optimum 
conditions. 


“The  questions,  then,  are: 
What  does  it  cost  to  set  up  a 
PR  department  on  staff?  What 
are  the  serwices  it  should  offer? 
And,  what  do  these  seivices 
actually  mean? 

“Industry  figures  indicate 
that,  on  a  minimal  base,  within 
the  medium-sized  agency  billing 
between  $15  million  and  $50  mil¬ 
lion,  such  a  department,  start¬ 
ing  from  scratch,  will  cost  the 
agency  $40,000  to  $50,000  an¬ 
nually  out-of-pocket.  Such  a 
budget  will  buy  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  in  a  $15,000  to 
$20,000-a-year  salary  range,  a 
$4,000-a-year  secretary,  pluj 
overhead  and  operating  ex¬ 
pense. 

Miss  Konrad  illustratwl  how 
a  product  publicity  budget  can 
be  determined,  by  taking  as  an 
example  a  major  liquor  brand 
publicity  budget  billed  through 
her  own  public  relations  firm. 
The  figures  are  equally  applica¬ 
ble  to  an  advertising  agency 
public  relations  department  han¬ 
dling  such  a  campaign.  Thert: 
are  the  breakdowns: 


Fee  components: 

Product  supervisor’s  time  (head  of  the  p.r. 

agency  in  this  instance)  .  $10,00(i 

(Figured  at  $20  an  hour) 

$10,000-a-year  publicity  writer’s  time  .  5,00fi 

$8,000-a-year  assistant’s  time  .  3,000 

Free-lance  specialists’  fees  .  2,000 

Share  of  overhead  at  $24,000  .  $8,00f' 

Total  annual  fee:  $28,000 

Expenses: 

Materials,  including  art,  layout,  clipping  service,  printing  $5,000 

Mailings  and  releases  .  2,4(Ki 

Editorial  contact  (entertainment,  press  party)  .  1.20" 

Transportation  .  00^ 

Central  news  services  (such  as  feature 

books  for  publicity  broadsides)  .  100 

Photography  (billed  to  client  direct)  .  50(' 

Total  estimated  annual  expenses:  $10,100 


Total  recommended  budget,  including  contingency  fund:  $32,00" 


Miss  Konrad  pointed  out  an¬ 
other  vitally  impoi-tant  public 
relations  function  which  can 
never  be  covered  by  a  client  fee: 
namely,  the  agency’s  own  cor¬ 
porate  public  relations  effort. 
This  function  is  one  of  the  hubs 
of  the  agency  PR  controversy 
today. 

“To  date,  in  agencies  with  a 
PR  department,  agency  corpor¬ 
ate  PR  has  usually  been  treated 
as  another  account,”  she  found. 
“However,  since  the  pressure  is 
continuously  on  the  depai'tment 
to  develop  paying  business,  this 
house  account  doesn’t  always  get 
the  top-level  planning  and  time 
that  it  requires. 

The  Ideal  Setup 

“Another  stumbling  block  to 
an  effective  corporate  PR  job 
being  done  within  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  degree  of  authority 
the  public  relations  director  has 


achieved.  Less  than  8% 
agency  PR  directors  actually 
have  the  title  of  vicepresident 
Therefore,  while  the  majority 
are  theoretically  responsible  b 
only  one  top  management  ex¬ 
ecutive,  as  is  desirable,  in  effect 
they  find  it  often  difficult  to  p’ 
the  participation  and  coopera 
tion  necessary  from  other  agenc; 
executives. 

“Ideally,  the  head  of  a  full? 
staffed  agency  PR  dopartmen- 
(1)  should  be  a  member  of  d'c 
plans  board;  (2)  hold  the  title 
of  vicepresident;  (3)  l)e  respo"' 
sible  only  to  the  one  key  de 
cision-maker  in  the  agency,  o'* 
majority  of  ad  agency  PR 
ecutives  agree  that  the  head  of 
the  department  should  be  expc^ 
in  both  agency  and  client 
porate  PR,  and  function  iu  * 
supervisory  capacity  over  tu 
product  and  show  publicity 
assistants  reporting  to  him- 
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TEN 

YEARS 

OF 

QUALITY 

REPRESENTATION . . . 

Just  ovcT  ten  years  a»>()— it  seems  miu  h  shorter 
—  Harrington,  Rigliter  and  Parsons  opened 
shop  in  the  old  Margiu-ry  Hotel  at  217  Park 
Avenue  in  New  York. 

There  were  only  POO, 000  T\'  homes  aeross  the 
eountry  then  — 15  million  today.  Our  first 
heacUjuarters  in  1010  operated  Irom  a  hotel 
room;  today  they  eover  10,000  sejuare  feet  in 
our  new  whole  lloor  at 

415  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17 

Kxixmsion  is  always  ex(  iting.  We  think  it  even 
more  ex(  iting  when  growth  results  from  a  hasie 
philosophy  «)f  business  operation.  In  our  (ase, 
this  has  been  a  (ontinuing  belief  in  trlrvision 
rrjjn'.sruldtioti  only  fora  selei  ted  list  of  (juality 
stations  in  key  markets. 


HARRINGTON, 
RIGHTER 
&  PARSONS,  Inc. 

NCW  YORK*  CHICAGO*  DBTROIT 
^^LANTA«GOSTON»SAN  FRANCISCO 


televuion  —  the  only  medium  tee  serve 

WAPl'TV  Birmingham  WBEN-TV  Buffalo  WJRT  Flint 
WFMY'TV  Greensboro /Winston-Salem  WTPA  Harrisburg 
WTIC-TV  Hartford  WJAC-TV  Johnstown  WDAF-TV  Kansas  City 
WHAS-TV  Louisville  WTMJ-TV  Milwaukee  WMTW-TV  Mt.  Washington 
WRVA-TV  Richmond  KSLA-TY  Shreveport  WSYR-TV  Syracuse 
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PROPER  TIMING  IS 
BEFORE  THE  EVENT 

Before  you're  accused  of 

LIBEL 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 

corporation- 

21  W  Tenth.  Kansas  City.  Mo 
Ne.v  York  Chicago.  San  Francisco. 
.07  William  17S  W  100  Bush 
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HE  SERVICE  THAT  HtLPS  IN  THE  USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


Spiers  Does  Daily 
Editorials  at  Home 


By  George  A.  Brandenburj 


Michigan  City,  Ind.  “For  me,”  he  said,  “the  re- 
A1  Spiers,  the  vagabond  searching  was  almost  always 
“Hoosier  at  Large,”  who  gave  fascinating  fun.  I  like  people — 
up  writing  a  daily  column  last  and  met  many  enchanting 
August  to  become  editorial  di-  characters.  On  vacarious  kicks, 
rector  of  Nixon  Newspapers,  is  I  also  got  to  drive  a  freight  loco- 
literally  “right  at  home”  in  his  motive,  work  over  an  automobile 
new  job — 218  Lawndale  Place,  testing  grounds,  fly  7  to  8  hours 
Hei'e  in  his  new  home  in  sub-  in  a  jet  while  making  a  theo- 
urban  Michigan  City,  A1  Spiers  retical  check-out  after  10  years 
maintains  his  editorial  office  of  non-flying;  be  a  hypnotist’s 
where  he  writes  his  daily  edi-  guinea  pig,  ride  prowl  cars  and 
torials  for  the  Nixon  News-  tiaicks  and  poke  my  inquisitive 
papers  in  Michigan  City,  Peru  nose  into  all  manner  of  strange 
and  Wabash.  His  office  is  nooks  and  cranies. 
equipped  with  desks,  two  phones  “W'riting  was  the  sword’s 
and  is  as  bright  and  cherry  as  other  edge.  A  daily  column  is  a 
his  daughter.  Sue,  who  types  unique  fonn  of  torment,  and, 
her  dad’s  editorials  for  distribu-  with  me,  composition  never 
tion  to  the  Nixon  papers.  ‘flows’  easily.  When  I  write,  it’s 

like  drawing  my  own  blood  — 
A  Two-Edged  Sword  (lj.op  painful  drop.  After  17^2 

Comparing  his  fonner  job  as  years,  I  was  ready  for  a  change 
a  columnist  with  his  present  — although  I  still  feel  that  news- 
duties  as  an  editorial  writer,  the  papers  badly  need  Eniie  Pyle  s 
45-year-old  veteran  of  the  news-  kind  of  stuff, 
room  said  columning  was  always  Mr.  Spiers  added  that  work- 
a  “two-edged  sword”  for  him  to  ing  in  a  “home”  office  is  also  a 
handle.  two-edged  sword.  “The  advant- 


Slxteen.year-old  Susan  gets  typing  instructions  from  her  dad,  Al  Spiers, 
editorial  director  of  the  Nixon  Newspapers  in  Indiana.  Mr.  Spiers 
maintains  his  editorial  office  in  his  home  in  suburban  Michigan  City. 


ages  are  obvious,”  he  said,  “quick  After  having  unburdened  him- 
access,  privacy,  an  ideal  con-  self  of  his  Ivoi-y  Tower  doubts, 
centration  climate.  My  ‘com-  Al  looked  around  and  admitted, 
muting’  time  is  about  three  sec-  quite  frankly,  the  “home”  office 
onds — a  step  across  a  threshold,  is  so  delightful  that  he’ll  do  his 
I  have  no  parking  woes.  Lunch  darndest  to  dissolve  the  dis- 
is  at  aim’s  length — and  no  need  advantages, 
to  tip  ‘Waitress’  Lois,  who  also 
doubles  as  my  proofreader.” 

“But  there  are  also  disadvant¬ 
ages- -aside  from  being  all  too 
available  when  Momma  wants 
an  errand  lain  or  a  fix-it  chore,” 
he  continued.  “For  an  editorial 
writer.  I’m  too  far  from  the 
daily  flow  of  news — and  in  poor 
touch  with  people  w'ho  reflect 
thoughts,  ideas,  opinions  and  re¬ 
actions  to  day-to-day  events.” 

“Does  anyone  write  truly  goo<l 
editorials  when  cloistered  in  a 
white  tower?”  he  asked.  “I  think 
not.  If  w'e  can’t  remedy  that  hy 
personal  field  w’ork  and  extra¬ 
curricular  socializing,  I  may  ask 
for  an  office  in  the  midst  of 
things  when  we  get  around  to 
remodeling  the  new'  building  the 
Michigan  City  Neu's-Duipntch 
already  has  purchased.” 


own 


An  Avid  Vi  riler 

During  his  26-year  new.spaper 
career  as  reporter,  feature 
writer,  political  analyst  and 
cru.sading  editor  he  also  found 
time  to  write  more  than  100 
magazine  articles.  During  the 
w'ar,  he  served  as  an  Air  Force 
pilot  and  flying  insti'uctor.  While 
he  was  editor  of  the  News- 
Dispatch  the  paper  won  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  Community  Service 
Aw'ard  in  1953. 

Al  is  “step  father”  to  fire 
cats  W'ho  wander  around  the 
split-level  house  and  into  Als 
office  like  they  w'ere  imployed 
by  Joe  Nixon  to  see  to  it  th»t 
one  Mr.  Spiers  gets  his  copy  1® 
on  time. 

Al  married  his  high  school 
sweetheart,  Lois,  and  their  three 
children  include  Susan,  16,  who 
is  paid  to  type  her  dad’s  edi' 
torials,  Richard,  13,  the  yW^ 
man;  and  Sally,  10,  who  is  the 
keeper  of  the  cats. 
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The  United  States  Mail  is  not  fast  enough  for  many  phases 
of  ACB’s  service. 

Good  though  it  is,  ACB’s  own  trucks  and  messengers  can 
do  a  better  and  faster  job.  In  ACB's  job  of  getting  the  right 
“proofs-of-insertion”  to  agencies  and  advertisers,  we  try  to 
match  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  newspapers  themselves 

That’s  why  ACB's  trucks  shuttle  between  the  post  office 
and  ACB’s  office  and  advertiser  or  agency. 

ACB  offices  are  open  every  week  day  of  the  year  except 
New  Year’s  Day,  Memorial  Day,  July  4th,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  We  try  to  do  as  effective  a 
job  for  your  national  advertisers  as  you  do  in  carrying  their 
advertising  messages  to  your  readers. 


by  commant,  plChir*,^  •»for  In  foet  or 
identity;  or  of  violattng  Prtvoey  or 
Copyright,  Pifoey  of  matter  or  formot 

FORTIFY 

.  '/<  4lfaintt  embarrassing  loss 


ring  these  bosards  — 

,  effective,  inexpensive 


*7^  Advertising  Checking  Bureau/  Inc. 

Nee  Vert  (10)  353  Perk  Anmie  SooUi  •  Ciileaie  (3)  U  S. 
lAUAlien  Ar«i  •  Cotemkes  (IS)  W  SouUi  mrd  at.  •  MsaphU 
(S)  Itl  jmtinaa  Ate  •  tea  Fraastsse  (5)  II  First  at. 
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Look  who  burned  his  finger 
...at  o  backyard  barbecue 


If  a  Bethlehem  steelworker  is  injured,  it  happens 
at  home  more  often  than  in  the  steel  plant.  As  a 
matter  of  record,  he’s  many  times  safer  on  the 
job  than  he  is  at  home. 

For  example,  in  a  recent  12-month  period  the 
20,000  men  normally  employed  at  our  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  plant  sustained  a  total  of  152  disabling  acci¬ 
dents  at  home  or  on  the  highways.  During  the 
same  period  these  employees  had  only  19  lost-time 
accidents  at  work  in  the  plant.  In  other  words. 


exactly  8  such  accidents  outside  the  plant  for  every 
one  that  occurred  while  at  work. 

For  every  one  of  the  past  17  years  a 
Bethlehem  plant  has  won  first  place  in  the 
National  Safety  Council’s  annual  contest  among 
the  nation’s  20  largest  steel  plants. 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  in  America  the 
advances  in  steel  technology  have  been  more  than 
matched  by  the  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
human  safety. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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Fashion  Eds 
See  Through 
iNews  Screen 

Barred  from  showings  by 
members  of  the  Coutui’e  Group 
of  the  New  York  Fashion  In¬ 
stitute,  the  New  York  Times 
last  week  gave  a  daily  report  of 
American  collections  of  spring 
styles  with  a  notation  that  it 
was  using  information  from 
other  fashion  authorities. 

The  Times  said  its  reporters 
had  been  denied  access  to  some 
showings  because  of  its  policy 
to  report  trends  immediately. 
(E&P,  Oct.  24,  page  12).  Most 
of  the  clothes,  the  new’spaper 
said,  will  be  in  stores  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 

The  ban  against  the  Times 
by  37  members  of  the  Couture 
Group  is  no  backyard  squabble 
along  Seventh  Avenue.  The 


Times  is  in  fashionable  com¬ 
pany,  stemming  from  similar 
action  against  midwest  dailies, 
dating  back  to  1953. 

At  that  time,  a  group  of  out- 
of-town  fashion  editors  had  the 
door  slammed  in  their  faces 
when  they  attempted  to  view 
fall  collections  of  the  Couture 
Group  pi'ior  to  Press  Week, 
which  was  in  July  after  the  buy¬ 
ers  had  viewed  the  new  fashions 
in  June. 

Heading  the  list  of  “Rebels” 
was  Aileen  Ryan,  woman’s  page 
editor  of  tbe  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal.  Other  papers  barred 
at  that  time  were  the  Kansas 
Cifji  (Mo.)  Star,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Netvs  and  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News. 

In  1957,  these  fashion  report¬ 
ers  from  the  midwest  were 
joined  by  Eleanor  Nangle,  di¬ 
rector  of  fashion  and  beauty 
departments  of  tbe  CUicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  fashion  editoi’s  from 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve- 
ning  Neivs  and  Binghamton 


Press  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Editors’  Problem 

The  basic  problem  is  this: 
fashion  editors  dislike  to  be 
barred  from  reporting  spring  or 
fall  fashions  until  after  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  being  delivered  to 
stores. 

The  Couture  Group  is  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  the  New  York  press 
Institute  of  World  War  II  days 
when  the  designers  were  re¬ 
stricted  under  war  production 
controls  from  going  overboard 
w'ith  elaborate  fashions.  Eleanor 
Lambert  is  the  public  relations 
director  of  the  Clouture  Group. 
Fashion  editors,  whose  trans¬ 
portation  expenses  are  paid  by 
the  Couture  Group,  are  forbid¬ 
den  by  Miss  Lambert  to  deviate 
from  her  tight  schedule  of  show¬ 
ings  and  to  observe  the  January 
and  July  release  dates. 

Both  Miss  Ryan  and  Miss 
Nangle  said  that,  basically,  two 
things  are  wrong  wdth  the 
Group’s  press  set  up:  (1)  the 
editors  are  literally  herded  to 


NEWSPAPERS 

USING 

ONE-PIECE 

WOOD 

SUPER  FLONG 

NO-PACK-MATS 
ARE  SAVING 
PRODUCTION  TIME 
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IMPROVING  PRINTING 


showings  and  given  handouts  of 
Lambert  clients  only,  (2)  the 
timing  of  releases  is  ridiculous, 
especially  for  metropolitan 
newspapers. 

“We  feel  we  should  not  be 
barred  from  any  house  in  the 
market,”  they  said.  “If  Miss 
Lambert  wants  to  continue  her 
Press  Week  with  its  unrealistic 
release  dates  for  those  news¬ 
papers  w’ho  wish  to  accept  trans¬ 
portation  expenses,  that  is  her 
prerogative.”  (Neither  Miss 
Nangle  nor  Miss  Ryan  accepted 
expenses  paid  from  the  start.) 

“The  Milwaukee  Journal  has 
been  covering  the  New  York 
market  since  1931  on  its  own 
responsibility,”  Miss  Ryan  said. 
“We  have  been  reporting  fash¬ 
ions  and  trends  at  a  realistic 
date  —  when  such  information 
is  really  news,  at  the  time  when 
buyers  are  making  their  selec¬ 
tions  —  such  as  they  are  now 
doing  for  spring  fashions.” 

AP  Moves  Trend  Story 

Dorothy  Roe,  women’s  editor, 
Associated  Press,  said  that  on 
Nov.  8  she  moved  a  fashion 
story  and  pictures  giving  trends 
of  spring  fashions  from  non- 
Couture  Group  manufacturers. 
She  said  the  AP  did  not  sig:n 
the  Group’s  release  date  pledge 
although  it  had  no  desire  to 
break  release  dates  as  it  found 
newspapers  were  not  interested 
in  spring  fashion  news  this 
early. 

However,  because  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  of  the  Times  with  the 
Couture  Group,  it  was  decided 
to  send  along  a  story  earlier. 
Miss  Roe  said  the  AP  will  cover 
the  Couture  Group’s  Press  Week 
the  first  of  January,  as  usual. 

It  was  learned  that  George 
Carmel  resigned  from  the  Cou¬ 
ture  Group  because  he  did  not 
agree  with  the  policy  of  not  ad¬ 
mitting  the  Times  to  the  buyers’ 
showings. 


Monthly  Collection 
System  is  Cliangeel 


Write  today  for  a  demonstration  in  your  plant. 


SEE  WHY  ,  ,  . 


SUPER  FLONGS  are  the  most  economical  mats  you  can  use. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  tSIl 


Sa.v  Francisco 

San  Francisco  morning  news¬ 
papers  have  gone  from  a  month¬ 
ly  to  a  weekly  circulation  col¬ 
lection  base  in  a  move  which 
effects  a  slight  annual  increase 
in  rates. 

The  result  is  a  (12 'a  cent 
charge  per  week  for  either  of 
the  two  seven-day  morning  pO' 
pers,  the  San  Francisco  Chront- 
cle  and  the  San  F rancisco  Ex¬ 
aminer.  Payments  are  in  four- 
week  periods  at  $2.50. 

The  former  rate  was  $2.50 
monthly  for  weekday  and  Sun¬ 
day  delivery.  California  news¬ 
papers  historically  have  collected 
on  a  monthly  basis. 
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THE  TREND 

Too  Many  Bosses  in 

In  what  seems  to  be  an  extremely  dubious  and 
high-handed  intervention,  attorneys  for  the  Justice 
Dept,  have  delayed  the  purchase  of  one  Wisconsin 
bank  by  another  (page  68)  even  though  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  had  won  the  approval  of  both  the  state  banking 
commission  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Under  the  law,  the  Fed  is  the  body  that  has 
the  power  to  accept  or  reject  bank  holding  company 
acquisitions.  The  Justice  Dept.,  however,  injected 
itself  in  the  case  on  the  pretext  that  the  antitrust 
laws  might  be  involved.  It  did  not  in  fact  charge 
the  banks  with  any  violation  of  the  law.  Instead,  it 
requested  that  the  banks  hold  up  the  proposed 
acquisition  until  Justice  could  make  a  review. 
Rather  than  face  action  after  the  acquisition,  the 
banks  in  question  had  no  choice  but  to  agree  to  a 
postponement. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Justice  has  inter¬ 
vened  in  banking.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  its 
Antitrust  Div.  stepped  in  to  block  a  proposed 
merger  between  two  Connecticut  banks.  Here 
again,  the  merger  had  been  approved,  after  a 
thorough  study,  by  the  Fed.  And  here  again.  Justice 
did  not  actually  file  any  suit  but  merely  threatened 
action  under  the  Sherman  Act,  the  first  time  that 
this  device  has  been  used  against  a  bank.  As  a 
result,  the  banks  called  off  the  merger. 

The  zeal  of  the  Justice  Dept,  is  to  be  commended. 
But  it  appears  to  be  misplaced.  For  there  are  a 
host  of  specific  safeguards  in  banking  legislation  to 
protect  against  monopolies  or  undue  concentrations. 
And  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  never  been 
accused  of  leniency  in  deciding  whether  to  approve 
or  veto  banking  mergers  and  acquisitions. 

This  suggests  that  the  watchdogs  of  the  Justice 
Dept,  are  engaged  in  mischievous  and  harassing 
tactics  in  matters  that  do  not  concern  them.  Before 
any  real  and  lasting  damage  is  done,  it  behooves  the 
wiser  heads  in  the  Administration,  including  the 
Attorney  General,  to  call  off  the  dogs  fast. 

In  fact,  it  now  seems  that  there  is  an  undue  con¬ 
centration  of  authorities  looking  into  the  matter  of 
concentration  in  banking.  If  the  Justice  Dept, 
honestly  feels  that  the  present  laws  are  insufficient, 
then  it  should  submit  recommendations  to  Congress 
for  a  change  in  the  laws.  But  as  long  as^the  present 
laws  are  on  the  books,  the  Justice  Dept,  has  no 
business  getting  into  the  act. 

Industry  and  Education 

Two  lengthy,  scholarly  studies,  out  last  week, 
have  some  deservedly  harsh  words  to  say  about 
the  ^quality  of  business  education  that  most  U.  S. 
colleges  are  giving  today  (BW — Oct.31’59,p84).  Al- 
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though  conducted  independently,  both  studies  come 
to  the  same  conclusion:  Except  in  a  few  of  the  out¬ 
standing  graduate  schools,  the  student  who  concen¬ 
trates  on  business  courses  is  likely  to  come  out 
knowing  very  little  about  business  and  nothing 
about  anything  else. 

A  large  part  of  the  blame  for  this  unhappy  state 
of  affairs  rests  with  the  educators  themselves.  For 
years,  the  academicians,  with  their  traditional  con¬ 
tempt  for  anything  so  crass  as  cash,  have  steered  the 
most  promising  students  away  from  business 
courses.  At  the  same  time,  college  administrators, 
who  are  anything  but  scornful  of  the  dollar,  have 
been  tempted  to  make  the  business  schools  cheap 
degree  factories  for  students  who  couldn’t  stand  the 
gaff  of  a  straight  liberal  arts  course. 

But  if  the  academicians  must  take  their  share  of 
the  blame,  so  must  the  businessmen  who  hire  the 
students  from  the  schools  that  specialize  in  bargain- 
counter  degrees.  All  too  often,  the  employer  is  un¬ 
willing  to  put  any  value  on  true  education.  He  wants 
a  graduate  “who  knows  something,”  meaning  a  boy 
who  has  had  a  narrowly  technical  training  in  office 
procedures,  bookkeeping,  or  filing.  It’s  not  until 
some  years  later  that  the  employer  begins  to  wonder 
why  these  young  hotshots  never  seem  to  qualify  for 
promotion  or  make  any  real  contribution. 

There  is  no  question  that  the 
education  needs  upgrad^j^ 
higher  standard 
as  muchi 
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Industry  has  a  g< 
these  schools.  But  w 
scratched  the  surface 
on  paper;  too  many  i 
schools  to  take  the  ini 

The  company  that  -  a  boost  to  technical 
training  in  the  local  schools  is  not  only  helping 
itself,  it  is  helping  to  upgrade  the  whole  U.  S.  labor 
force.  In  the  long  run,  there  is  no  investment  that 
will  pay  off  more  handsomely. 
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What 

Editor  &  Publisher 
says 
about 
the 

new  Intertype  Monarch 


*  “For  an  amazing  performance 
\  exposition  visitors  had  only 
to  join  the  throngs  at  the 
^  quarter-of-a-million  dollar 
y  exhibit  of  the  Harris-Intertype 
/  Corporation  and  watch  the 
^  Monarch  do  its  stuff.  As  tape 
raced  through  the  operating 
unit,  brass  matrices  poured 
’  from  the  transparent  maga¬ 
zine  into  the  assembly,  mak- 

►  ing  a  clinking  rhythm  like 
that  of  a  poker  player  at  Las 
Vegas  riffling  silver  dollars, 
and  quicker  than  you  could 
say  aces  back-to-back  column- 
width  slugs  lined  up  at  the 
^  rate  of  14  per  minute. 

“Six  years  in  development 
t  and  at  a  cost  of  something 
^  like  a  million  dollars  for 

i  research  and  experimenta¬ 
tion,  the  Intertype  Monarch 
has  already  passed  its  field 
f  tests  with  flying  colors  at  the 
f  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune/' 


The  above  quotation  is  from  the 
September  12th  issue  of  Editor 
and  Publisher.  Write  or  phone 
for  information  on  the  new 
Monarch  linecasting  machine. 


Intertype  Company 


A  Division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 


Intertype  is  a  registered  trademark 
Set  in  Times  Roman 
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ONCE-A-MONTH  E&P  REPORT 
ON  TRENDS  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 


size  of  sections  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday),  it  is  transported  to  a 
service  elevator  by  means  of  a 
Yale  Model  A  hydraulic  hand 
lift  truck.  When  the  elevator 
reaches  the  mailroom  floor,  the 
pallet  is  wheeled  into  the  strap¬ 
ping  area. 

Four  electric  strappers,  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  ceiling,  can 
strap  two  pallet  loads  simul¬ 
taneously.  The  pallet  load  is 
placed  on  the  floor  underneath 
two  strappers.  A  wooden  frame 
is  placed  on  top  of  the  loose 
bundles,  and  the  unit  load  is 
secured  to  the  pallet  by  two 
steel  straps.  At  this  point,  the 
Yale  K51  electric  trucks  pick 
up  the  pallets  and  carry  them 
into  the  storage  area,  stacking 
them  in  two  tiere. 

.Storage  to  Loading 

When  ready  for  shipment, 
Yale  Kol’s  carry  the  pallet  loads 
from  the  storage  area  to  the 
loading  dock  w’here  they  are 
lowered  onto  roller  conveyors 
which  lie  parallel  on  the  bed  of 
The  palletized  operation  be-  the  trucks, 
gins  in  the  Roto  and  Comic  When  the  trucks  from  Brook- 
press  looms  located  on  the  upper  lyn  are  unloaded  at  the  Man- 
floors  of  the  Brooklyn  plant,  hattan  plant,  pallet  loads  which 
Printed  copies  of  the  roto  and  averag’e  2000  pounds  each  are 
comic  sections  are  fed  out  of  the  pushed  on  the  roller  conveyors 
press  folders  and  stacked  in  to  the  rear  of  the  truck.  Yale 
bundle  sizes  of  100  to  400  copies,  lift  trocks  remove  the  pallet 
These  loose  bundles  are  packed  loads  and  deliver  them  to  stor- 
onto  45"  wooden  pallets.  When  age  areas.  Here  the  pallet  loads 
a  pallet  is  loaded  with  60  bundles  are  stacked  in  two  tiers, 
only  25  trips  by  means  of  the  of  rotos  or  40  bundles  of  comics  When  it  is  time  for  the  pallet 
larger  trucks.  (bundles  may  vary  according  to  loads  to  be  broken  down  into 

smaller  bundles  of  specific  quan¬ 
tities,  for  the  individual  dealers, 
the  Yale  trucks  carry  the  pallet 
loads  from  storage  to  the  sort¬ 
ing  and  wiring  stations. 


The  New  York  Sews  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  palletized  circulation 
operation  that  speeds  the  han¬ 
dling  of  its  Sunday  edition  at 
both  its  Manhattan  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  plants. 

Every  week  .3,700,000  Coloroto 
Magazines  and  a  like  amount  of 
color  comic  sections  are  printed 
at  the  Brooklyn  plant.  Before 
the  installation  of  an  eight  truck 
fleet  of  Yale  electric-powered 
2500-pound  capacity,  fork  lift 
trucks,  the  shipping  operation 
at  the  Brooklyn  plant  and  the 
receiving  operation  at  the  Man¬ 
hattan  plant  required  manual 
handling  that  ran  into  consider¬ 
able  overtime. 

With  the  installation  of  the  one-by-one,  into  trucks  used  to 
Yale  truck-s,  five  in  Bi^ooklyn,  transport  the  rotos  and  comics 
three  in  Manhattan,  the  weekly  to  the  Manhattan  plant, 
operation  has  been  confined  to  Installing  a  palletized  opera- 
8-hour  days.  tion  meant  that  the  News  could 

William  Welkowitz,  circula-  supplement  its  regular  delivery 
tion  manager,  is  responsible  for  tnicks  with  larger  trucks  which 
the  installation.  could  accommodate  pallet  loads. 

He  estimated  that  the  eight  Whereas  it  fonnerly  required 
trucks  will  completely  pay  for  60  trips  between  Brooklyn  and 
themselves  within  a  year. 

Previously,  rotos  and  comics 
taken  from  the  color  presses 
were  stacked 
W'hich  were  w 


Ar  the  New  York  News'  Manhattan  plant's  loading  dock  a  Yale  K5I 
lifts  a  palletized  load  of  color  comics  from  the  roller  conveyors  lying 
on  the  custom  truck  bed.  Pallets,  42"  wide,  can  be  rolled,  two  abreast, 
into  the  truck. 


SPLIT-LEVEL — Multiple  entry  advantages  of  a  split-level  location  are 
evident  in  this  view  of  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Daily  Herald  plant.  At 
extreme  right  is  weather  vane  giving  forecasts  for  motorists  and  marking 
entry  to  upper  parking  area. 
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Huntsville,  Ala. 

Constiniction  has  begun  on 
an  addition  to  the  home  of  the 
Huntsville  Times  on  Memorial 
Parkway. 

More  than  8,500  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  plus  additional 
press  facilities,  will  be  included 
in  the  expansion  project,  an 
increase  of  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  over  present  floor  area. 

The  expansion  wdll  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $250,000,  according 
to  Jack  Langhoime,  publisher. 

The  sum  expended  on  the  new 
addition  will  bring  to  a  total 
of  more  than  $1  million  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  capi¬ 
tal  expansion  during  the  past 
four  years.  The  present  home 
of  the  Times  was  completed  in 
January  1956. 

Included  in  the  work  are 
wings  on  each  side  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  structure  to  allow  expansion 
of  the  mechanical,  advertising, 
editorial  and  photographic  d^ 
partments,  and  an  extension  to 
the  rear  for  additional  news¬ 
print  storage. 

Also  included  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  are  two  new  press  units 
and  another  color  printing  unit. 
The  press  units  will  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  Times’  press 
to  64  pages.  It  is  now  48. 

Both  the  press  and  color  units 
are  scheduled  to  be  in  operation 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  They 
wmII  be  housed  in  the  present 
pressroom,  where  allowance  for 
their  later  installation  had  been 
made  when  the  press  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1956. 

The  Times  now  has  almost 
30,000  subscribers.  Production 
of  the  newspaper  i-equires  113 
full-time  employees. 


Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Major  plant  additions  and 
changes  by  the  Rock  Hill  Eve- 
ning  Herald  were  inspected  by 
newspapennen  from  North  and 
South  Carolina  and  East  Ten- 
nessee  at  an  open  house  October 
31  and  November  1. 

An  Elgrama  engraving  ma¬ 
chine,  a  remodeled  photographic 
department,  and  the  Herald’s 

cameras  were  all  on  display,  as  _ 

was  a  new  G-4  Mixer  Intertype. 

The  Elgrama  electronically  en- 
graves  both  halftones  and  line 
cuts.  H 

The  new  photo  lab  has  two 
small  individual  negative  proc- 
essing  rooms  supplied  with  ^  ^ 
temperatui’e-controlled  water 
through  Powers  theimostatic 
mixing  valves.  A  large  print  Li 
room  permits  tvro  workers  to  ran) 
develop  prints  at  the  same  time  wide  angle  lenses  to  a  500  mm. 
on  both  sides  of  a  sink.  telephoto. 

Another  dark  room  has  been  Re-arrangements  in  the  corn- 
provided  for  installation  of  color  posing  room  were  made  after 


MECHANICAL  MEN — George  F.  Luff,  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register, 
new  president  of  the  New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference, 
elected  at  the  21st  annual  affair  at  Boston;  Charles  Fritschi  of  Stereotex 
Co.;  and  Pete  Romano  of  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 


studies  by  Publisher  Talbot  Pat¬ 
rick  and  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent  Furman  Long.  A 
straight  line  flow  of  production 
is  now  possible. 
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Xhe  old  relaxing  rocking  chair  looks  good  to  type 
metal  users  who  are  “sitting  pretty”  with  Imperial  metal 
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over  casting  efficiency  and  costs  when  Imperial 
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Combined  Daily 
In  S.F.  to  Erect 
Production  Plant 

San  Francisco 

The  site  for  a  new  production 
building  for  the  San  Francisco 
\etcs-Call  Bulletin  is  being 
cleared  here.  The  activity  in- 
volv'es  demolition  of  a  two-story 
brick  stnacture. 

The  move  paves  the  way  for 
the  erection  of  a  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  building.  This  will  provide 
the  location  of  a  12-unit  press 
as  well  as  space  for  a  second 
press  of  similar  size,  Lee  Ettel- 
son,  general  manager,  advised. 

The  building  also  will  house 
new  mailroom  facilities  and 
provide  for  an  expanded  stereo¬ 
type  department,  it  was  learned. 

The  move  reflects  manage¬ 
ment’s  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  consolidated  afternoon 
daily  newspaper.  Mr.  Ettelson, 
however,  carefully  noted  that  a 
second  press  installation  will  be 
decided  upon  later. 

July  Target  Uate 

The  schedule  calls  for  the 
erection  of  the  first  12-unit 
press  in  the  new  building  next 
July.  This  would  be  wdthin  a 
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National  advertisers  demand  qual¬ 
ity  when  they  boy  newspaper  color 
space!  Assure  yourself  of  this  valu¬ 
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the  performance  of  DX  ROP  News¬ 
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year  of  the  merger  of  the  two 
two  afternoon  newspapers  for 
publication  by  a  new  coi’po ra¬ 
tion  equally  owned  by  Scripps- 
Howard  and  Hearst  Publishing 
Company. 

The  resultant  News-Call  Bul¬ 
letin  has  appeared  since  August 
10  w'ith  editorial  policy  that  of 
S-H,  under  Charles  H. 
Schneider,  former  News  editor, 
and  with  Mr.  Ettelson,  former 
Call-Bulletin  publisher,  general 
manager  and  in  direction  of 
business  policies  and  business 
management. 

The  immediate  results  have 
been  circulation  slightly  greater 
than  expected  and  advertising 
volume  much  greater  than  anti¬ 
cipated,  Mr.  Ettelson  said  in 
supplementing  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  reijort  of  Oct.  3,  page 
14. 

Editorial  content  also  has 
been  above  anticipations  and 
has  run  w'ell  above  the  150-col¬ 
umn  minimum  specification  set 
up  at  the  time  of  the  merger, 
Mr.  Schneider  advised. 

67  by  128  Feet 

Production  problems  which 
resulted  have  centered  about 
press  capacity.  It  is  toward  the 
solution  of  these  that  the  News- 
Call  Bulletin  is  preparing  to 
ei’ect  a  building  67  feet  wide 
and  128  feet  long. 

In  addition  to  containing  two 
large  press  bays,  the  building 
plans  provide  for  a  large  mez¬ 
zanine  for  locker  room  facilities, 
a  mezzanine  for  ink  storage  and 
a  mailroom. 

Presses  at  the  News,  which 
had  been  used  to  produce  the 
home  editions  of  the  N-CB,  have 
now  been  abandoned.  The  two- 
inch  longer  page  required  in 
production  there  was  costing 
$2,000  extra  each  week  for 
newsprint  alone. 

This  reduced  the  press  oper¬ 
ations  from  three  to  two  loca¬ 
tions.  These  are  in  the  paper’s 
own  plant  and  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner.  In  its  own 
plant,  the  N-CB  has  two  six- 


unit  Hoe  presses  and  a  five-deck 
Goss  which  were  fonnerly  used 
in  producing  the  Call-Bulletin. 

Press  .Available 

The  press  assigned  to  the  new 
production  building  is  a  12-unit 
Hoe  now  in  storage  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  It  was  used  to  print  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express 
before  that  Hearst  newspaper 
established  a  joint-plant  opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

The  12  Hoe  units  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  and  the  12  existing  units 
will  provide  excellent  flexibility 
in  black  and  white  capacity  and 
in  the  production  of  spot  and 
full  color  advertising  in  80-page 
newspapei's. 

Three  new  color  cylinders 
w’ill  be  built  by  Hoe  and  in¬ 
stalled  when  the  new  printing 
units  are  erected.  These  will  en¬ 
able  the  N-CB  to  achieve  the  de¬ 
sired  color  capacity. 

The  new  N-CB  production 
building  will  be  built  towards 
the  rear  of  the  lot.  It  will  ad¬ 
join  the  existing  press  and 
stereotype  rooms  and  stand  end- 
to-end  with  the  newsprint  stor¬ 
age  building.  This  will  result 
in  an  inverted  L-shaped  plant. 

From  Two  Floors 

Newsprint  will  be  fed  from 
two  floors  of  the  newsprint 
storage  building  and  discharged 
directly  onto  the  stripping  plat¬ 
form. 

Since  the  pressroom  floor 
will  be  at  grade  level,  news¬ 
print  may  also  be  received  from 
trucks  at  the  east  end  of  the 
new  building. 

The  entire  plant  site  fronts 
on  Howard  Street  for  350  feet. 
It  ranges  in  depth  from  227 
to  275  feet. 

In  rounding  out  and  expend¬ 
ing  the  mechanical  facilities, 
the  better  composing  room 
equipment  from  the  foimer 
News  plant  will  be  integrated 
with  the  best  at  the  Call-Bul¬ 
letin. 
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Tulelake,  Calif. 

The  Tulelake  Reporter  is  ob- 
seiwing  its  first  anniversary  un¬ 
der  the  ownei’ship  of  A1  Chil¬ 
dless  with  announcement  of  an 
expansion  program. 

The  weekly  newspaper  will 
install  its  own  engraving  (“quip- 
ment  within  the  near  future, 
Mr.  Childress  said.  Fairchild 
equipment  is  being  used. 

“We’ve  gotten  the  paper  into 
the  black  by  cutting  some  of  the 
mechanical  costs,”  the  publisher 
stated.  “Approximately  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cuts  published  in  the 
Reporter  are  paid  for,  as  one 
example,”  he  added.  Cuts  which 
lain  in  the  advertising  are  paid 
for  by  the  advertisers. 

30  Pen-enl  Interest 

“Even  news  pictures,  unless 
we  believe  that  at  least  50  per¬ 
cent  of  our  subscribers  will  he 
interested,  are  charged  to  the 
customer.  We  will  take  the  pic¬ 
ture  with  a  Polaroid  camera, 
and  we  charge  just  actual  cost 
of  the  picture  and  reproduction. 
With  our  set  up,  we  can  get  a 
picture  and  process  it  ready  for 
printing  in  a  20-minute  period." 

The  paper  has  been  printed 
as  a  seven-column,  12-pica 
sheet.  Within  30  to  60  days,  Mr. 
Childress  expects  to  change  over 
to  an  eight-column,  11-pica 
page,  retaining  the  six  point 
column  I’ule,  but  narrowing  the 
margins  and  gutter. 

The  paper  nins  six  pages  as 
a  rule  and  he  hopes  to  double 
the  size. 

An  innovation  within  the  last 
few  months  has  been  a  fiee-dis- 
tribution  6-page  shojiper  to 
serve  the  Oregon  communities 
of  Malin  and  Merrill.  After 
January  1,  the  distribution  of 
the  shopper  is  to  be  expanded 
to  include  Bonanza  and  the 
dairy  area  in  Oregon. 


Don  Portman  Moves 
To  Texas  Territory 

Don  J.  Portman,  jnoduction 
engineer  with  the  Dallas  .Agency 
of  Mergenthaler  Linotyiie  Com¬ 
pany,  now  represents  Linotype 
in  the  southem  half  of  Texas, 
from  the  Louisiana  line  to  the 
Mexican  border. 


For  complete  details  on  any  CAPCO  Products  write 

CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


5000  CALVERT  ROAD,  COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 


UNIon  4-7677 


EDITOR  sc  PUBLISHER  for  November 


He  joined  Linotype  in  1956. 
He  had  worked  for  the  Coalgut* 
(Okla.)  Record-Regi>fter,  and 
the  Durant  (Okla.)  D'  mocrai- 
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Section  Printing  a  year.  The  Times-  Self-|nking  Device 

■  ■  mm,  ■■  Min-or  Co.  has  paid  $ll,50o  to  _  _  2  _ 

IdeO  }^Orth  $1/300  374  employees  for  their  sugges-  POF  PFOOfillg  PfeSS 

A  record  cash  award  of  $1,300  «7nn  ^  ^  proving  is  accomplished  with  a 

for  his  suggestion  that  will  save  awai  was  $  .  self-inking  attachment  an- 

tons  of  newsprint  annually  was  •  nounced  by  the  Nolan  Corpora- 

made  by  the  Times-Mirror  Co.  ^  ■■  •  ..  tion,  Rome,  New  York.  The  at- 

to  Louis  Ludwin,  Los  Anr/eles  Waliei  lOi  Walfei  tachment  is  designed  for  use 

Times  mailroom  employee.  COIHD  FOreHldll  Nolan’s  model  2  and  3  proof 

Mr.  Ludwin’s  suggestion  was  "  presses  equiped  with  the  auto- 

to  eliminate  the  printing  of  extra  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  matic  paper  thickness  compensa- 

Sunday  classified  sections,  which  Walter  Miller  has  been  named  tor. 

were  being  distributed  early  in  composing  room  foreman  of  the  To  operate,  the  carriage  is  rolled 
the  week  to  Times  dealers.  He  Schenectady  Union-Star.  He  over  the  foi-m  manually,  then 
jxiinted  out  that  delivery  of  the  succeeds  Walter  Lewis,  who  re-  returned  to  position  in  the 
extra  classified  sections  was  an  mains  on  makeup.  vibrating  ink  cylinder.  Paper  is 

unnecessary  carryover  from  George  Philpott,  foreman  in  then  laid  over  the  fonn  and  the 
earlier  years,  when  stuffing  the  Union-Star  stereotype  de-  impression  roller  brought  over  in 
methods  w'ere  much  cruder.  partment,  retired  Oct.  1  after  one  easy  stroke.  The  roller  is 
The  company  said  Mr.  Lud-  nearly  30  yearo  on  that  news-  raised  clear  of  the  fonn  by  re¬ 
win’s  suggestion  will  result  in  paper.  His  son,  Clifford,  is  a  leasing  the  tension  on  an  im- 
the  saving  of  several  thousand  Union-Star  stereotyper.  pression  roller. 


Flint  to  Set  Up 
Eastern  Ink  Plant 


Flint  Ink  Corporation  of 
Detroit  has  announced  plans  for 
manufacturing  new’spaper  black 
and  colors  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  New  York.  A  complete 
manufacturing  unit  will  be  in 
operation  at  an  early  date  with 
facilities  to  provide  the  eastern 
Mid-Atlantic  area  with  news¬ 
paper  inks. 

Millard  C.  “Ted”  Pintard  has 
been  appointed  division  vice- 
president  and  will  be  in  charge 
of  this  new  manufacturing  unit. 
Mr.  Pintard  is  well  known 
throughout  the  United  States, 
having  been  an  executive  in  the 
printing  ink  industry  for  many 
years.  He  resigned  recently  as 
president  of  the  Herrick  Ink 


The  versatile  Seleclro- 
Matic  Quadder  is  designed 
for  automatic  operation  from 
tape  signals  or  manually  by 
a  convenient  push-button 
selector.  It  allows  the 
k  operator  to  change 
signals  faster.  “Widow" 
lines  are  automatically 
flushed  left,  either  in 
tape  or  manual 
operation. 


MECHANICAL 

Quadder 


Temporarily,  he  will  have 
offices  at  the  Flint  Company’s 
office  in  the  Chrysler  Building, 
New  York  City. 

With  the  completion  of  this 
new  factory,  the  Flint  Company 
will  have  15  manufacturing 
units  throughout  the  country. 


The  Star  Mechanical 
Quadder  is  controlled 
through  a  dial  selector 
within  easy  reach  of  the 
operator.  All  operations 
are  mechanical  with 
the  exception  of  the 
Electro-Pump  Stop 
Safety 


ECONOMY 

Quadder 

The  Economy  Quadder 
is  basic  in  both 
equipment  and  price 
Push-pull  knobs  on  the 
quadder  housing  change 
quadder  functions. 

Many  de  luxe  features 
are  found  in  the  Economy 
model,  which  can  later 
be  built  up  to  full 
Selectro-Matic  flexibility 
if  required. 


Color  Expert  Dies 

Philadelphia 
Milton  R.  Voeks,  advertising 
art  director  and  color  coordi¬ 
nator  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  ilied  of  a  heart  attack 
Nov.  1.  He  was  56.  Mr.  Voeks, 
who  was  named  color  coordina¬ 
tor  last  December,  had  been  an 
employee  of  tbe  Inquirer  since 
1937. 


All  Star  Quadders  are  hydraulically  actuated,  and  standard  equip¬ 
ment  includes  the  No-Set  Delivery  Slide,  the  Electro-Pump  Stop 
Safety,  the  Dial  Type  Point-setting  Measure  Control,  Vise  Jaws  and 
Blocks,  and  a  Friction  Rail  Assembling  Elevator  Gate.  Any  Star 
Quadder  can  be  installed  in  only  8  hours.  Write  for  full  details. 


Foreman  Named 

Fred  It.  Unwin,  48,  has  been  | 
named  gcm-i  al  foreman  of  the  ■ 
composinir  room  of  the  Phoenix  ' 
tjdzette  and  Arizona  Republic, 

succe^iaj,  Roland  G.  Spindler,  ;  - 

Who  ha.s  .ii'cepted  a  position  in 
Southern  California. 
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BRANCH:  1327  BROADWAY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

AGENCIES:  CHICAGO  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DENVER  •  SO.  ACTON,  MASS 
STAR  PARTS  (LINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.  MONTREAL  AND  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 


Some  of  the  features  claimed  enlarging  and  reducing  appara- 


for  this  system  are: 


tus.  Maximum  plate  size  is  12^4 


to  long  flat  etch  techniques  or 
to  the  new  powderless  etch 


l_Originals  can  be  flat  art  ^  17  inches.  It  enlarges  up  to  method 


work  or  transparencies 


4  times  to  this  maximum  size, 


2_There  is  no  limitation  on  oi' jeduces  up  to  3  times. 


the  size  of  the  original 


VARIO-KLISCHO- 


In  the  number  of  lines 
scanned,  the  SCAN-.\-COLOR 
offers  its  operator  the  choice  of 


The  resolution  is  as  good  designed  as  four  rates_ of  advance  Standard 


4lLlmii  Clnn^rAnin  contact  positive  through  the  United  States  was  at  the  recent  can  be  anything  from  .15  up- 

|t|0^  QPIll  three  negatives,  thus  producing  International  Printing  Exposi-  wards — while  the  maximum  den 

a  continuous  tone  positive  with  tion  in  New  York.  sities  can  be  anything  from  2.0 

PaIav  Caaihiava  correction  and  undercolor  Hell’s  VARIO-KLISCHO-  downwards.  Therefore,  Fairchild 

uOIOr  uCalinCrS  removal.  GRAPH  is  a  direct  engraving  separations  can  be  easily  a.lapted 

Some  of  the  features  claimed  enlarging  and  reducing  appara-  to  long  flat  etch  techniques  or 

Ml#  1  system  are:  tus.  Maximum  plate  size  is  12t4  to  the  new  powderless  etch 

K630V  tor  ItlbU  1— Originals  can  be  flat  art  ^  17  inches.  It  enlarges  up  to  method. 

■  iwMMj  iwi  ■  WWW  work  or  transparencies.  ^  times  to  this  maximum  size.  In  the  number  of  lines 

Four  new  electronic  color  2-There  is  no  limitation  on  or  reduces  up  to  3  times  scanned,  the  SCAN-.\-COLOR 

j  •  11  u  ■  f  tViP  thp  nvio-iml  The  VARIO  -  KLISCHO-  offers  its  operator  the  choice  of 

scanning  devices  will  be  intro-  ine  size  01  tne  oiiginai.  /-.r>*r.TT  •  •  n  j  •  j  r  *  ^  c*  j  .j 

j  1  4.  •  locn  <?  GRAPH,  originally  designed  as  four  rates  of  advance.  Standard 

duced  to  the  market  in  1960.  3 — Ihe  resolution  is  as  good  .,11  .  -4.  -n  •  41.  •  4  •„  i-  „ 

contact  m  int  ^  engraver,  will  in  the  equipment  is  340  lines  per 

^  *  1  rru  ^  .  be  made  available  in  a  color  inch,  500  and  1,000.  The  fourth 

a.  The  Ci-osfield  Scanatron  4— Ihere  are  no  scanning  y^rsion  by  changing  the  scan-  choice  is  either  250  or  1250  lines 

(British)  ®  coiiec  ed  posi-  ^  3-color  unit  and  per  inch  to  be  selected  at  the 

b.  The  Hell  Colorgraph  (Ger-  _  adding  a  computer.  New  in  this  time  of  installation.  .\t  500  lines, 

man)  ’  Several  sets  of  separations  equipment  is  its  ability  to  en-  the  length  of  scanning  time  for 

c.  The  Hell  Vario-Klischo-  can  be  grouped  up  or  photo-  gj-^ve  both  line  and  combination  a  full  8  x  10  is  48  minutes;  at 

graph  (Gemian)  composed  and  scanned  and  plates  as  well  as  halftones?.  Also  250,  this  time  will  be  24  minutes 

d  The  Fairchild  Scan  A  corrected  at  one  time.  interest  in  the  color  version  340  lines,  32  minutes;  and  KKW 

■  Color  (U.S.A.)  6— There  are  no  moving  parts,  of  the  VARIO-KLISCHO-  and  1250  is  96  and  120  minutes 

g  .  .  41,  rr  1  " — Time  required  is  only  10  GRAPH  is  a  facility  for  giving  respectively.  The  purixise  in  of- 

Something  more  than  7  mil-  minutes  for  each  12% "  x  special  definition  to  dark  detail  fering  variable  line  .scan  is  to 

ion  u  uis  as  been  spen  in  positive.  in  a  dark  background.  Such  a  get  maximum  speed  of  produc 

leseaic  by  0  oiganiza  10ns  on  Crosfield  Electronics,  Inc.,  the  detail  will  be  automatically  sur-  tion  when  subsequent  enlarge- 
color  scanners,  a  research  activ-  American  subsidiary  of  J.  F.  rounded  by  a  light  margin,  set-  ment  is  not  a  problem,  yet  pre- 
1  y  u  IS  now  paying  o  in  Crosfield  Ltd.,  has  arranged  for  ting  it  off  more  clearly  against  viding  fine  definition  when  great 
tei-ms  of  commercially  available  the  first  SCANATRON  designed  the  background.  Production  enlargement  of  the  corrected 


rnntnpt  ^  black  and  white  engraver,  will  in  the  equipment  is  346  lines  per 

^  be  made  available  in  a  color  inch,  500  and  1,000.  The  fourth 

eie  aie  no  scanning  ygj.gjQj^  jjy  changing  the  scan-  choice  is  either  250  or  1250  lines 

ines  in  e  coiiec  ed  posi-  ^  3-color  unit  and  per  inch  to  be  selected  at  the 

adding  a  computer.  New  in  this  time  of  installation.  At  500  lines, 
’  Several  sets  of  separations  equipment  is  its  ability  to  en-  the  length  of  scanning  time  for 

can  be  grouped  up  or  photo-  gj-^ve  both  line  and  combination  a  full  8  x  10  is  48  minutes;  at 


can  be  grouped  up  or  photo- 


composed  and  scanned  and  pistes  as  well  as  halftones.  Also  250,  this  time  will  be  24  minutes 
corrected  at  one  time.  interest  in  the  color  version  340  lines,  32  minutes;  and  KKW 

6—  There  are  no  moving  parts,  of  the  VARIO-KLISCHO-  and  1250  is  96  and  120  minutes 

7 —  Time  required  is  only  10  GRAPH  is  a  facility  for  giving  respectively.  The  purixise  in  of- 

minutes  for  each  12% "  x  special  definition  to  dark  detail  fering  variable  line  scan  is  to 
17"  positive.  in  a  dark  background.  Such  a  get  maximum  speed  of  produc 

Crosfield  Electronics,  Inc.,  the  detail  will  be  automatically  sur-  tion  when  subsequent  enlarge- 


equipment 


for  the  United  States  to  be  in-  units  of  both  of  these  GeiTnan  images  is  to  be  made. 

Machines  Tested  stalled  at  the  laboratories  of  equipments  have  been  announced  With  the  Fairchild  SCAN-A- 

Gravure  Research,  Inc.  in  New  to  be  available  in  1960.  COLOR,  the  set-up  adjustment* 


The  SCANATRON,  developed  York. 

by  J.  F.  Crosfield  Ltd.  of  Lon-  v..,.  . . 

don,  England,  has  reached  the  Separated  Set  of  Negatives  ciple,  already  commercially  used  rection  in  the  following  areas: 
stage  w’here  five  production  ma-  j)j.  Hgii’g  COLORGRAPH,  in  both  the  NEA-Acme  and  the  a)  The  degree  of  saturation 
chines  have  been  completed  and  Scanatron,  starts  with  Time-Life  units.  The  tri-color  for  each  of  the  iirimari' 

are  undergoing  final  testing  and  a  photographically  separated  set  scanning  heads  woik  with  either  colors  (yellow,  magenta 

evaluation.  The  SCANATRON  negatives.  These  are  then  flat  flat  art  or  transparencies  up  to  and  cyan), 

works  from  separation  negatives  scanned  in  the  equipment.  In-  8  x  10  inches.  Its  product  is  a  b)  The  degree  of  saturation 

producing  corrected  separation  formation  from  each  of  these  set  of  3-  or  4-color  negative  or  for  the  individual  color 

positives  for  3-color  or  4-color  three  separations  is  fed  to  the  positive  films  fully  color  cor-  components  in  oranges 

printing.  computer  which  computes  for  rected.  The  SCAN-A-COLOR  greens  and  purples. 

Three  separation  negatives  color  correction.  The  most  ob-  has  ability  to  provide  a  wdde  c)  The  degree  of  complemen- 

are  scanned  simultaneously  by  vious  difference  is  that  the  degree  of  variability  in  the  tary  color  subtraction  or 

means  of  a  cathode  ray  scanner,  COLORGRAPH  records  and  choice  of  the  strength  of  the  cleaning  out  of  unwanted 

and  the  density  readings  of  two  produces  the  4-color  set  of  posi-  black  printer  and  in  obtaining  colors  in  each  separation, 

of  the  negatives  are  used  to  tive  films  simultaneosuly,  while  special  undercolor  treatment.  Fairchild  is  constructing  five 
modulate  the  scanning  beam,  the  SCANATRON  produces  a  This  pennits  the  user  to  obtain  commercial  units.  The  first  of 
which  simultaneously  exposes  a  4-color  set  one  at  a  time.  The  any  percentage  of  undercolor  re-  these  will  be  ready  for  installa 

estimated  time  for  this  scanning  duction  in  any  of  the  colors,  tion  in  January. 

—  —  —  —  operation  with  the  COLOR-  each  independently  of  the  • 

graph  is  approximately  100  others.  n  I  C  I" 

STEEL  and  ALUMiMUM  minutes.  This  time  is  based  on  a  .  .  UOlOF  SSPSTdllOII 

I  I  line  scan  of  250  lines  per  inch  for  Mofhnfl  Iftf  flffCPf 

an  11  x  14  inch  image,  which  is  The  Fairchild  Scanner  will  *  ^ 


to  be  available  in  1960.  COLOR,  the  set-up  adjustment* 

Fairchild’s  SCAN-A-COLOR  made  by  the  operator  iiermit* 
is  based  on  the  rotary  scan  prin-  complete  control  of  color  cor 
ciple,  already  commercially  used  rection  in  the  following  areas: 


independently 


.\cciirale  Densities 


a)  The  degree  of  saturation 
for  each  of  the  iirimarv' 
colors  (yellow,  magenta 
and  cyan). 

b)  The  degree  of  saturation 
for  the  individual  color 
components  in  oranges 
greens  and  purples. 

c)  The  degree  of  complemen¬ 
tary  color  subtraction  or 
cleaning  out  of  unwanted 
colors  in  each  separation 

Fairchild  is  constructing  five 


Color  Separation 
Method  for  Offset 


CHASES 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAl 
MONEY  CAN  BUY! 

Amsco’s  electrically  welded  steel  chases, 
with  the  smoothly  ground  joints  are  world  : 
renowned. 

Amsco  Aluminum  Chases  are  specifically 
Bade  for  operations  wherein  lightness  Is 
•  desired  factor.  Steel  insert  supports  re¬ 
duces  wear  to  a  minimum  at  the  contact 
points  of  the  foot  stick  and  side  wedgo 
screws. 

Squared  and  true  Amsco  Chases  are  pat¬ 
terned  from  a  template  or  a  blue  print. 
Amsco  supplies  a  “compiete  chase  line", 
for  newspapers,  commercial  printers,  ster- 
totypers  and  electrotypers.  Standards  or 
specials  are  available. 

uuiK  tniuiif  niM  itsius  11  »iin  mkct 

ANESICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CONPANT 

■41  lenrcmna  mom  iM  ouhd  cut  l  n  s  I 


Press  Erectors 

We  operate  in  all  of  the  50  states 

71  years  of  experience  in  erecting  and  dismantling 
printing  presses. 


an  11  x  14  inch  image,  which  is  The  Fairchild  Scanner  will 
the  maximum  image  size.  Sever-  electronically  expose  the  .sepa-  Vivicolor,  a  new  electronic 
al  of  these  machines  have  been  rations  so  that  their  densities  method  of  process  coloi'  separa- 
undergoing  field  test  in  Europe,  will  accurately  meet  jn-ocessing  tion  perfected  for  the  i)roducin? 
Its  first  public  display  in  the  requirements.  Minimum  densities  of  four-color  halftone  .>*(>i)aratiori 

■ — — -  negatives  or  positives  for  makinc 

mm  mm  mm  plates  for  any  size  otTset  press. 

HkFSQ  r  has  been  introduced  by  Vivicolor. 

*  “-tlOO  ±  Vi^rVO  Inc.,  Hollywood,  Flm  ida. 

We  operate  in  all  of  the  50  states  The  inventor  and  .levelo^r- 

,  .  .  .  .  ..  i.  Daniel  J.  Maher,  states  that 

71  years  of  experience  in  erecting  and  dismantling  entirely  new  process 

printing  presses.  offered  after  three  yea^: 

Our  customert  include:  of  research  and  field  testing- 

TnlSeTeSn  ERiJIK  I'LliJ'nT:.  Vivicolof  enables  any  competent 

Go«  Pr*ii;tini*p,;M  c.  Mirtili'priltiJfa  Pr«.  c.  lithogr  apher  who  caii  1.1  int  black 

White  to  print  four 

R.  Hoe  4  Co.  San  Franciico  Shoppini  News  pi  OCeSS  Without  the  addition  >» 

equipment. 

Maher  attributed  Vif' 

fiTg  ■!  Taft  Contracting  Co.,  Inc.  color’s  low  cost  to  th.  com^«; 

^ ®  tive  speed  with  which  the  separa 

Telephone-  1 1 27  WEST  ADAMS  ST.  tions  are  made  and  th'  fact  tha 

MOnroe  6-4114  CHICAGO  7,  ILLINOIS  no  hand  corrections  ue  neces- 

sary. 
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Our  customert  include: 
Chlcapo  Tribune 
Chicapo  American 
Wall  Street  Journal 
Gets  Printinp  Pratt  Co. 
W.  F.  Hall  Printinf  Co. 
Popular  Meehanict 
R.  Hoe  4  Co. 


Telephone— 
MOnroe  6-41 14 


Chicaoe  Sun-Timet 
Chicapo  Daily  Newt 
Salt  Lake  Tribune 
MIehle  Printing  Pratt  Co. 
Dally  Racing  Form 
Rapid  City  Dally  Journal 
San  Franciico  Shopping  Newt 


Taft  Contracting  Co.,  Inc. 
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New  Photo  Films 
Have  Application 
For  Typesetting 

Two  new’  photographic  films 
of  interest  to  photoengravers — 
one  designed  especially  for  con¬ 
tact  printing  work  and  the 
other  for  lateral  reversal  ex¬ 
posure — were  introduced  by  the 
Du  Pont  Photo  Products  De¬ 
partment  at  the  American 
Photoengravers  Association  con¬ 
vention  in  Dallas. 

Named  “Cronar”  Ortho  M  and 
“Cronar”  Clear  Back  Ortho,  the 
new  films  are  on  Du  Font’s 
dimensionally  stable  and  opti¬ 
cally  clear  polyester  film  base. 
They  bring  to  13  the  number 
of  polyester-base  films  developed 
and  introduced,  especially  for 
the  graphic  ai-ts  industry,  by 
Du  Pont  within  the  past  two 
veal’s. 

“Cronar”  Ortho  M  has  an  ex¬ 
tremely  high  contrast,  wide  lati¬ 
tude  orthochromatic  emulsion  on 
.004  polyester  base.  It  has  a 
unique  emulsion  and  backing 
surface  treatment  that  greatly 
minimizes  contact  printing  prob¬ 
lems  cai.sed  by  Newton’s  rings 
and  trapiied  air  cells;  reduces 
vacuum  draw’-dow’n  time  by  a 
factor  of  three;  and  prevents 
film  from  sticking  together  when 
tray-processing  multiple  sheets. 

An  all-purpose  film.  Ortho  M 
has  a  number  of  special  advant¬ 
ages:  (1)  in  making  large-size 
contacts,  exposing  presensitized 
lithographic  plates;  (2)  ex¬ 
posing  smooth-.surfaced  photoen¬ 
graving  plates;  (3)  printing 
critical  contact  half-tones;  (4) 
making  flat  tints  by  contact; 
<5)  making  high-light  masks; 
16)  in  phototypography;  and 
(")  in  exposing  Du  Font’s  new’ 
“Dycril”  photopolymer  printing 
plates. 

“Cronar”  Clear  Back  Ortho 
film,  also  on  .004  polyester  base, 
is  an  extremely  high  contrast, 
orthochromatic  film  with  a  low’- 
density,  antihalation  coating  de¬ 
signed  to  permit  exposure 
through  the  film  base,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  lateral  reversal  of  image 
directlj  in  the  camera.  When 
expose!  on  emulsion  side,  it  has 
the  sail;"  speed  as  standard  high 
contrast  film.  When  exposed 
through  the  base,  it  requires  an 
exposin’"  increase  of  only  10  to 
30  per  ,  ent. 

Of  paiticular  value  to  photo- 
en^avcis,  phototypesetters  and 
makers  cf  deep-etch  plates.  Clear 
Back  O'  tho  offers  these  advant- 
a^s :  <  1  (  makes  in  one  step 
ateral  n  veroal  negatives  in  the 
camera,  (2)  because  of  special 
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TYPICAL  CASE — Edmund  G.  Arnold,  Director  of  Trade  Relations  for 
Linotype  and  author  of  the  book,  Funcfionol  Newtpaper  Design,  talks 
over  a  makeup  idea  at  a  joint  meeting  of  high  school  workshoppers  and 
the  South-Eastern  Ohio  Newspaper  Association. 


surface  and  flexibility,  conforms 
to  all  flat,  cui’ved  and  wrap¬ 
around  plates;  (3)  makes  first- 
step  camera  negatives  for  deep- 
etch  pi’ocess;  (4)  is  free  from 
static  build-up;  (5)  can  be 
easily  spotted  or  retouched;  and 
(6)  costs  less  than  stripping 
film.  As  in  the  case  of  Ortho  M, 
Clear  Back  is  well  suited  for 
use  in  phototypesetting  machines 
and  in  making  properly  oriented 
camera  negatives  for  expo.sure 
on  “Dycril.” 


Photo  Enlargements 
Made  Electronically 

A  w’ay  to  make  better  color 
photographic  enlargements  elec¬ 
tronically  was  described  by  Dw’in 
R.  Craig,  technical  director  of 
LogEtronics  Inc.,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  at  the  Society  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Scientists  and  Engineers 
annual  conference  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Craig  described  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  LogEtronic  enlarger 
to  color  photo  reproduction,  espe¬ 
cially  to  printing  from  color 
negatives.  The  enlarger  uses  an 
electronic  scanning  light  source 
in  combination  w’ith  a  phototube 
that  continuously  modulates  its 
brightness. 

The  phototube  provides  auto¬ 
matic  dodging  or  print  correc¬ 
tion  by  dimming  the  light  source 
in  shadow’  areas  and  increasing 
its  brightness’ in  highlight  areas. 
With  this  method  both  detail 
and  color  can  be  preserved  in 
the  highlights  and  shadows  of 
the  resulting  print,  he  explained. 

Each  of  the  primary  colors 
(red,  green,  and  blue),  which 
determine  the  color  balance  of 
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the  final  print,  is  measured  on 
the  enlarger  printing  easel.  Con¬ 
trolling  the  relative  exposure 
time  of  each  of  these  primary 
colors  gives  proper  color  balance 
and  print  density,  the  scientist 
said. 


Suburban  Group 
In  Modern  Office 

Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

Paddock  Publications,  Inc., 
publishers  of  13  suburban  news¬ 
papers  northwest  of  Chicago, 
has  opened  the  doors  of  its  new 
$110,000  two-story  office  addi¬ 
tion.  Included  in  its  features 
are:  ^ 

Up-to-date  editorial  and 
photography  and  engraving  de- 
pax’tments. 

100  per  cent  modular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  office  furniture. 

A  color  scheme  of  walnut 
stained  panels,  beige  draperies, 
yellow  w’alls,  and  face  brick  that 
are  combined  with  a  generous 
use  of  glass  to  give  an  unclut¬ 
tered  view  of  office  spaces. 

Public  Address 

A  public  address  system  that 
allows  the  switchboard  opera¬ 
tor  on  the  second  floor  to  page 
anyone  in  an  individual  office. 

In  the  basement  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  a  dial  system  that  rivals 
the  telephone  operation  of  a 
small  town.  Any  phone  in  the 
building  may  dial  direct  inter¬ 
departmental,  outside  or  long 
distance  without  going  through 
the  operator. 


MEAN  HE'S 


REMElTINei 


BUT  WHERE'S  THE  MESS? 

THERE  ISN'T  ANY,  old-timer,  no 
messy  scrap  bin,  no  odor  . . .  with  a 
modern  NOLAN  remelt  instolla- 
i  tion!  And  he's  doing  the  job  faster, 
better  —  far  cheaper,  too.  Better 
unhitch  yourself  from  horse-and- 
buggy  remelting  and  start  saving — 
the  NOLAN  way! 


paper  after  paper  reports... 

REMELTING  COSTS  CUT  50% 
LOADING  TIME  SLASHED  95% 

SAVINGS  IN  TIME,  SPACE,  LABOR, 
METAL  AND  MONEY 


WRITE  FOR  CASE  HISTORIES 


*OMf  NIW  YOIK 


Milligan  Retires; 
NEA  Names  Wiedt 


Clevkund 

Ellwood  M.  “Sam”  Milligan, 
foreman  of  the  Stereotyping  De¬ 
partment  of  NEA  Service,  Inc., 
is  retiring  after  38  years  at  the 
feature  service’s  production 
headquarters  here. 

Mr.  Milligan  came  to  XEA’s 
plant  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  where  he  seiwed  his 
apprenticeship  under  his  father. 

He  l>egan  as  a  journeyman  for 
NEA  as  part  of  a  6-man  crew 
who  spent  a  large  part  of  their 


Waterloo,  Iowa 

A  public  open  house  Sunday 
(Nov.  8)  at  the  Waterloo  Daily 
Courier  celebrated  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  its  new  building  and  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  Courier  has  occupied  the 
site  at  West  Park  Avenue  and 
Commercial  Street  since  1923. 
Last  year,  a  remodeling  pro¬ 
gram  was  begun  and  a  thii’d 
floor  added  to  the  structure.  The 
building  now  includes  48,000 
square  feet,  new  mechanical  and 
office  equipment,  air  condition¬ 
ing,  a  new  telephone  system  and 
public  and  freight  elevators. 

Among  the  features  of  the 
new  plant  is  a  300-ton  eight- 
unit  anti-friction  press  with 
color  facilities.  Nine  miles  of 
wiring  were  used  for  the  press 
alone,  with  a  total  of  28  miles 
for  the  building,  which  has  the 
largest  single  low-voltage  elec¬ 
trical  seiwice  in  Waterloo. 

The  new  fully-automatic  dial 
operation  telephone  system  in¬ 
cludes  enough  equipment  to 
serve  a  community  of  600.  The 
office  equipment,  individually  de¬ 
signed  for  the  needs  of  each 
employe,  is  the  largest  single 
installation  in  Waterloo  history. 

More  than  1.50  gallons  of  paint 
in  23  colors  were  used  for  in¬ 
terior  decoration.  Fluorescent 
lighting,  metal  acoustical  tile 
ceilings,  vinyl  floors,  two  kitch¬ 
ens,  lunch  rooms,  and  con¬ 
ference  rooms  are  other  added 
features. 

The  exterior  of  the  building 
includes  a  trock  court  and  rear 
stair  shaft  in  red  brick,  a  first 
floor  of  gray  heat-absorbing 
plate  glass  windows,  buff  ce- 


Waterloo  Courier's  plant. 


ramie  tile  and  dark  opalescent 
granite  and  upper  floors  with¬ 
out  windows,  covered  with  a 
gray  anodized  aluminum  “skin” 
of  panels  designed  to  reflect 
changing  patterns  of  light  and 
shadow. 

The  newspaper  was  founded 
by  W.  H.  Hartman  in  1859. 
Present  officers  are  John  P.  von 
Lackum,  president,  and  Karl  C. 
von  Lackum,  vicepresident,  both 
grandsons  of  Mr.  Hartman,  and 
Robert  J.  McCoy,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  The  Courier  has 
a  daily  circulation  of  51,000. 

Architects  for  the  new  struc¬ 
ture  were  David  J.  Griswold  & 
Associates  of  Minneapolis,  with 
Thorson,  Brom  &  Henry  of  Wa¬ 
terloo  in  local  supervision.  Orr- 
Schelen,  Inc.,  of  Minneapolis 
were  engineers  and  Graphic 
Arts  Industiy,  Inc.,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  sei-ved  in  a  consultant  ca¬ 
pacity.  John  G.  Miller  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.  of  Waterloo  had  the 
general  contract  for  the  build¬ 
ing.  Cost  of  constiaiction  w'as 
in  excess  of  $750,000. 


CONSTRUCTION  has  begun  on  a  new  $350,000  addition  to  th* 
Charleston,  West  Virginia  plant  of  the  Dally  Mail.  It  will  house  tlie 
combined  operations  of  the  Daily  Mail  and  the  Gazette  which  con¬ 
solidated  their  business  and  mechanical  functions  more  than  a  year  ago. 
The  first  phase  of  the  expansion  program  calls  for  a  greatly  enlarged 
press  room,  composing  room,  mailing  room  and  a  newsroom  for  the 
Gazette  staff.  A  new  and  larger  press  will  mean  elimination  of  the 
separate  presses  of  the  two  papers. 

time  making  flongs.  Today,  with 
a  staff  that  has  tripled  and  the 
modern  time-saving  de- 
V*-  vices,  Sam  has  helped  perfect 

NEA’s  vast  matting  services.  He 
played  a  major  role  in  pion- 
eering  NEA’s  matted  color  sen- 
ices. 

Paul  Wiedt,  who  has  bron  with 
NEA  six  years,  will  succeed 
Sam  as  foreman  of  the  Stereo¬ 
typing  Department. 


Photons  Installed 


Photon  reports  36  machines 
aie  installed  in  19  newspaper 
plants  and  are  used  in  pi-oduc- 
tion  of  26  newspapers.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  six  Photon  machines  are 
on  order.  Daniel  Smith,  former¬ 
ly  w'ith  Teletypesetter,  has 
joined  Photon’s  marketing  staff. 


Hennlnger  Dumke 

IN  PRODUCTION  —  Robert  H. 
Dumke,  production  research  co¬ 
ordinator  since  1952  and  pre¬ 
viously  chief  of  the  photography 
department,  is  the  Milwaukee 
Journal's  new  production  manager. 
George  A.  Hennlnger,  formerly 
mechanical  superintendent  (up 
from  composing  room),  is  assist¬ 
ant  production  manager.  Mr. 
Dumke  studied  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing  and  was  a  specialist  in  color 
photography. 


Coimfi 


Here's  a  new  member  of  the  ever 
popular  Ludlow  Tempo  family,  in 
line  with  the  current  trend  for  an 
"extended"  face.  It  is  excellent 
for  dense,  black  display.  Note  its 
force  in  this  small  ad.  Available  in 
12,14, 18,  24,  30,  36  and  48  pt. 
in  caps  and  lower-case. 


Two  new  tops  developed  es- 
pecially  for  the  powderless  etch-  * 

ing  process  have  been  announced 
by  Imperial  Type  Metal  Com- 
pany.  The  first,  Vitacoat,  a 
plastic-base  enamel,  second, 

Vitacold,  is  a  cold-top  enamel.  'Sam'  Milligan 
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CARISON  HI-IO  NEWSPAPER  CHASE 
CARLSON  SHELL  PLATE  FINISHER 
ROP  COLOR  separations 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Comfortable  Slovenries 


Fowler  had  a  scathinp  and  surprising:  denunciation  of 
those  who  would  criticize  “He  only  died  a  week  ago” 
as  a  mistake  for  “He  died  only  a  week  ago.”  Not  that 
he  would  permit  only  to  be  dropped  in  just  anywhere; 
he  saved  his  scora  for  those  w'ho  would  change  its  posi¬ 
tion  when  there  is  no  chance  of  misunderstanding. 

The  placement  of  only  is  something  that  warrants  close 
attention,  however.  This  is  illustrated  by  an  example  in 
Word  Study  that  was  attributed  to  Professor  Ernest 
Brennecke  of  Columbia  University:  Seven  meanings  re¬ 
sult  from  placing  only  in  all  jwssible  positions  in  “I  hit 
him  only  yesterday.”  Let  us  spin  this  exercise  out: 
“Only  I  hit  him  in  the  eye  yesterday”  (I  alone  did  it) ; 

“I  only  hit  him  in  the  eye  yesterday”  (I  did  no  more 
than  hit  him) ;  “I  hit  only  him  in  the  eye  yesterday” 
(him,  no  other) ;  “I  hit  him  only  in  the  eye  yesterday” 
(just  in  the  eye,  not  elsewhere);  “I  hit  him  in  the  only 
eye  yesterday”  (he  had  one  eye,  and  I  hit  it) ;  “I  bit 
him  in  the  eye  only  yesterday”  (as  recently  as  yester¬ 
day)  ;  “I  hit  him  in  the  eye  yesterday  only”  (yesterday, 
no  other  day). 

Pet  authorities  seem  agreed  that  too  much  fuss  has 
been  made  over  the  placement  of  only.  Its  strictly  logical 
position  is  before  tbe  element  it  modifies,  and  surely 
no  one  will  be  criticized  for  meticulously  placing  it  there. 
Perhaps  the  thing  to  do,  if  you  are  bound  to  be  meticu¬ 
lous,  is  to  keep  your  preference  to  yourself.  Meticulous¬ 
ness  is  advised,  if  only  because  it’s  a  good  habit  in 
writing.  Laxity  with  only  will  likely  lead  to  trouble  with 
not  only  .  .  .  htit  nlxo,  and  in  this  instance  the  results 
are  more  damaging. 

“The  strike  has  created  problems  for  the  company 
in  maintaining  not  only  the  goodwill  of  its  customers 
but  also  of  the  general  public.”  Customers  should  be 
balanced  off  against  general  puhlir,  and  the  only  way 
to  do  it  is:  “not  only  of  its  customers  hut  also  of  the 
general  public.” 

George  Omell,  a  highly'  self-critical  writer,  pennitte<l 
himself  to  say:  “Mr.  Auden’s  brand  of  amoralism  is 
only  possible  if  you  are  the  kind  of  person  who  is  always 
somewhere  else  when  the  trigger  is  pulled.”  The  hyper¬ 
critical  w'ould  insist  on  possible  only. 

*  ♦  * 

The  problem  of  the  placement  of  not  is  very  similar. 
Fowler,  who  usually  insists  on  exactitude,  and  no  non¬ 
sense.  takes  a  liberal  view  in  both  instances,  which  may 
only  illustrate  (or  illustrate  only)  that  even  oracles 
have  their  foibles.  Perhaps  this  was  his  way  of  paying 
off  some  early  teacher  for  what  he  considered  pedantry 
in  this  connection. 

Those  who  wince  at  the  misplacement  of  not  wince 
oft«‘nest,  probably,  at  “All  is  not  gold  that  glitters.” 
(Correctly,  it’s  glisters,  as  Fow’ler  quoted  it,  but  no 
one  says  that  any  more.)  We  all  know,  of  course,  what 
is  moant;  not,  as  might  he  pei-versely  construed,  that 
everything  w'hich  glitters  is  not  gold,  but  “Not  all  that 
glitters  is  gold.” 

A^  more  modern  example,  beyond  the  sacred  precincts 
of  Shakern"'ire:  “Every  story  with  an  unusual  feature 
does  not  call  for  a  humorous  headline.”  We  all  know 
here,  too,  w'bat  it  meant:  “Not  every  story  with  an 
unusual  headline  calls.  .  .  .” 

howler  held  it  “worth  nobody’s  while  to  fall  foul 
of  tho.se  who  do  not  choose  to  abandon  the  comfortable 
old  slovenries”  in  this  respect.  He  predicted,  however, 
that  All  .  .  .  not  for  Not  .  .  .  all  w’ould  pass  away  in 
time.  Rut  the  time  is  not  vet. 
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Soft  drink  ads  talk  about  flavor. 
Now  a  word  about  soft  drinks 
as  food  items 


Everybody  takes  soft  drink  pleasure  for  granted.  Fun.  fizz,  and  flavor 
have  made  these  beverages  a  national  institution.  They  are  usually 
featured  at  every  event  where  .^mericans  congregate. 

What's  often  been  ovcrlcKskcd  is  the  food  product  classification  of 
these  carbonated  drinks.  They  arc  truly  meal  time  items,  found  on 
the  family  dining  table,  where  their  tang  and  sparkle  add  to  the 
appreciation  of  other  foods. 

Carbonation  increases  flow  of  gastric  juices  in  the  stomach  for  better 
digestion.  The  average  UK)  calorics  per  8  ounce  drink  are  healthful 
nourishment  ...  an  energy  factor  .  .  .  and  the  liquid  intake  helps 
maintain  the  body's  fluid  balance.  wide  variety  of  flavors  meets 
any  preference  .  .  .  and  the  consumer's  pleasure. 

Food  officials,  and  Government  laws  and  regulations  classify  soft 
drinks  as  a  food  item.  The  first  Federal  FoosI  and  Drug  Act  of  1906, 
and  the  still  current  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  19.18 
give  such  recognition.  So  do  all  State  Footl  Laws.  Buttled  carbonated 
beverages  are: 

•  bottled  by  motlcrn  fixsl  manufacturing  methods,  under  rigidly 
controlled  hygienic  conditions. 

•  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  other  foods. 


•  sold  in  volume  by  all  tixxl  stores. 

•  purchased  by  the  consumer  along  with  other  grocery  items 
.  .  .  mostly  for  consumption  at  home. 


The  independent,  small  local  businessmen  in  your  community  who 
bottle  carbonated  beverages  arc  an  integral  part  of  the  important 
food  products  industry.  They  will  be  happy  to  talk  to  your  news  or 
business  reporters  about  any  aspects  of  their  business  or  of  their 
products. 


American  Bottlers 
of  Carbonated 
Beverages 

Wanhlngton  S,  D.  C, 


Whatever  promote!^  progress  in  your  community  .  . .  pro¬ 
motes  prtvgress  for  your  community  bottler.  W'hatever  adversely 
affects  community  progrevs  .  .  .  adversely  affects  the  bottler  in  your  community. 
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The  Earth  People 
‘Forever  Feminine 


Ky  Janies  L.  ColIin^s 


George  Little,  General  Fea-  at  your  mercy.  You  can  tell  us 
tures  Corp.  overseer,  put  it  this  anything,  and  what  can  we 
way:  say?” 

“With  so  many  editors  up  in  Third  and  fourth  panels  — 
the  air  about  space,  space  travel  “Man!  you  could  ^ven  tell  me 
and  satellites,  we  thought  w'e  it  was  my  picture  tube.  Oh, 
should  launch  (Nov.  30)  a  new  you  did  find  it  —  what  w^as 
daily  comic  strip  to  bring  every-  it?”  Repairman:  “Your  picture 
thing  back  to  earth  again.”  tube.” 

The  down-to-earth  product  is  Bob,  ex  -  Hartford  (Conn.) 
called  “Earth  People.”  It’s  by  Times  reporter  and  New  York 
Arnie  Mossier,  artist,  and  Bob  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  sales- 
Sloane,  w’riter.  man,  has  been  with  GFC  11 

“We  decided,”  George  con-  years.  He  does  “Going  Places,” 

tinned,  “to  give  readers  some-  a  weekly  travel  column,  and 

thing  very  realistic  and  closer  a  weekly  comic  travel  panel, 

to  home  (than  outer  space)  —  “Traveling  Light,”  wdth  Jim 
namely,  a  comic  strip  that  re-  Wheatley,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
veals  the  humor  surrounding  the  Times  artist, 
daily  life  and  involving  the  oc-  Arnie,  once  wdth  Newsday, 
cupations  of  the  average  Ameri-  is  also  with  the  Times,  as  edi- 
can  family  and  their  neighboi's.”  torial  cartoonist.  He’s  been  a 
Mr.  Little  further  obseiwed:  successful  freelancer  and  gag- 
“It’s  our  plan  to  confine  mirth  man  too. 


Dorothy  Myirea  Peter  Aldor 

to  NNS  president  Bob  Dille,  is  This  Hungarian  artist  who 
“culled  from  the  alternately  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
cute,  zany  and  outrageous  an-  both  the  Nazis  and  the  Reds 
tics  of  all  types  and  segments  in  his  homeland  was  in  a  Greek 
in  the  woman’s  world.  For  in-  restaurant  the  other  day  in  the 
stance:  a  pretty  young  wife  company  of  two  Irishmen  and 
struggles  into  the  house  loaded  one  Englishman.  He  now  lives 
down  with  hat,  shoe  and  dress  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  where  he’s 
boxes.  She  sweetly  chirps  to  cartoonist  for  El  Tiempo.  He 
hubby:  ‘Dear,  w’ill  you  get  the  wants  to  become  an  American 
groceries  from  the  car?  They’re  citizen, 
in  the  glove  department.’  ” 

Bob  points  out  that  all  of 
the  cartoon  characters  are 
garbed  in  the  latest  fashions, 
wear  smart  hairdo’s  and  are  the 
height  of  sophistication. 

Color  mats  are  furnished 
daily  with  the  regular  black- 
and-white  seiwice  at  no  addi¬ 
tional  charge. 


HUNGER  AND  HUMILIATIW 

His  stories  of  hunger  and 
humiliation  and  horror  while 
working  for  the  underground 
in  Hungary  before  his  escape 
are  story-book  material.  You 
just  don’t  eat  or  drink  while 
he’s  talking. 

But  the  story  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  United  Features  Spdi- 
cate  wanted  to  get  across  was 
that  Peter,  fresh  off  an  Inter- 
.American  Press  A.ssociation 
award  for  the  best  political  car¬ 
toons  of  1959,  will  start  a  run 
in  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Daily  News.  His  work  has  ap¬ 
peared  all  over  the  w'orld,  and 
he  has  been  reprinted  in  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country,  but  this 
is  his  first  syndication  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 


FEMALE  PANEL 

Dorothy  Myirea  is  the  author 
of  a  bright  two-column  daily 
panel,  “Forever  Feminine,”  set 
for  release  Nov.  16  out  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Syndicate  and 
geared  to  run  in  both  black  and 
white  and  ROP  color. 

Dorothy  began  her  career  on 
the  Chicago  Tribune  as  an  artist 
and  is  now  a  fashion  illustrator 
and  designer. 

The  panel’s  humor,  according 


Arnie  has  a  bold  outline  — 
and  —  benday  cartoon  style, 
and  this  is  a  .=ample  of  Bob’s 
humor :  homeowner’s  conversa¬ 
tion  with  TV  repairman  —  “I 
certainly  hope  you’re  one  of  the 
few  decent,  reputable  repair¬ 
men.”  (First  panel.) 

Second  panel  —  “You  char¬ 
acters  really  have  us  set  owners 


REMARKABLE  AI.DOR 

A  remarkable  man,  this  Peter 
Aldor.  A  man  who  speaks  six 
languages,  draws  equally  well 
with  both  hands,  has  the  most 
penetrating  political  pen  in 
Latin  America. 


drr^aee  iiipellis  reader.^! 

ill's  fun  to  unscramble  alphabet  soup  — and  more  fun 
to  unscramble  the  word  game!  With  scrambled 
letters,  plus  a  cartoon  clue  — the  puzzle  solver  gets  a 
surprise  answer... and  the  newspaper  publisher 
gets  more  readers,  subscribers,  paper  sales! 


Perforated  Typesetter  Tape  for! 
all  Leading  Features  &  Supple¬ 
ments. 

'I’l'S  Tape  rolls  for  local 
Perforators  &  Reperfor¬ 
ators  in  8”  &  14"  Rolls. 

TTS  Operator  Training 

SCHOOL 

ITS  Operator  Placement 

SERVICE 

ITS  Operator  Instructors 
for  In-Plant  Training 


SOLD  ATGH 
Peter  is  a  small,  wiry,  balding 
man  who  eats  his  bread 
though  he  still  rememl>crs  those 
days  in  Budapest  when  he  sub¬ 
sisted  on  beans  and  sold  hi-‘ 
watch  to  a  Mongolian  soldier 
for  dough  to  make  biscuits.  Out 
of  this  otherwise  gentle  person 
come  the  most  searing,  sarcas¬ 
tic,  scathing,  symbol-laden  car¬ 
toons  of  our  day. 

It’s  interesting,  Peter,  that 
you  can  draw  with  both  hands- 
How  come? 

“That’s  an  inheritance  fw® 
my  paternal  grandfather,”  be 
said.  “He  was  the  first  doctor 
in  Hungary  who  ever  operate 
for  eye  cataract.  He  operated 
with  both  hands.” 
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Jumble 


that  scrambled  word  game... is  fun  for  millions,  gives  the  brain 
cells  a  workout,  exercises  the  ingenuity  and  the  mind.  All  the 
family  can  play  — friends  and  visitors  too!  Takes  only  a  pencil 
and  some  thought!  Alert  editors  who  want  more  circulation 
in  every  age  and  income  group  are  using  this  feature  to  turn 
drrsaee  into  readers!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire, 
or  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager... 

Chivnffn  Trihun€»"\^w  YnrhI¥ows 

Wnf  Netrn  BullMnti,  NvtrVnrk 
^^.V**"**^****  •  Trlhunf  Totrvr,  VMruQo 


WRITE  —  WIRE  —  PHONE 


AP  Says  PR 
Won’t  Affect 
Citrus  News 

Lakeland,  Fla. 

The  Associated  Press  in¬ 
formed  the  Florida  Citnis  Com¬ 
mission  that  the  hiring  of  a 
publicity  finn  will  have  no  effect 
on  the  AP’s  coverape  of  the 
citrus  industry. 

The  commission  is  considering 
spending  up  to  $.50,000  this  sea¬ 
son  to  hire  a  publicity  firm  to 
get  general  publicity,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  $119,000  a  year  it  al¬ 
ready  .spends  on  food  and  medi¬ 
cal  publicity. 

One  applicant  for  the  job  told 
the  commission  his  firm  would 
prepare  stories  for  certain  well- 
known  AP  writers.  Another  ap¬ 
plicant  said  its  firm  has  an  AP 
Wirephoto  transmitter  in  its 
office. 

Frank  Starzel,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  AP,  wrote  the  com¬ 
mission  : 

“The  Associated  Press  re¬ 
ceives  news  material  from  lit¬ 
erally  thousands  of  sources,  in¬ 
cluding  public  relations  counsel¬ 
lors  and  publicity  representa¬ 
tives.  If  this  material  is  used 
for  the  preparation  of  dis¬ 
patches  it  is  done  only  on  the 
merits  of  the  infonnation  and 
its  inherent  news  interest. 

.Slarzel’s  Stand 

“The  fact  that  such  data 
might  be  submitted  to  our 
writers  in  no  way  assures  that 
any  of  it  will  be  used,  nor  do 
we  show  preference  for  or  extend 
favors  to  any  particular  firm.  I 
should  .state  further  that  the 
Associated  Press  and  other 
organizations  as  well,  use  very 
little  of  the  material  thus  sub¬ 
mitted  in  behalf  of  interested 
parties.” 

Mr.  Stai-zel  explained  that  the 


wirephoto  transmitter  mentioned 
is  AP  property  but  is  on  loan  to 
a  subsidiary  organization.  Wide 
World  Photos.  He  said  the  latter 
company  operates  as  a  picture 
distributor  in  the  commercial 
field  on  a  contract  basis  with 
various  finns.  Mr.  Starzel  add¬ 
ed  that  these  operations  have 
no  connection  w'hatever  with  the 
news  or  newsphoto  report  of  the 
AP. 

“We  will  be  glad  to  continue 
handling  the  legitimate  news  of 
the  Florida  Citrus  Commission, 
as  we  have  in  the  past,  without 
regard  to  whether  you  retain  a 
particular  public  relations  con¬ 
cern  or  have  none  at  all,”  Mr. 
Starzel  wrote. 

• 

Banker  Now  Daily’s 
Credit  Manager 

Miami,  Fla. 

Frank  J.  Phillips,  South  Flor¬ 
ida  bank  official,  celebrated  his 
40th  birthday  by  taking  over 
a  new’  job  as  credit  manager  of 
the  Miami  Herald. 

Mr.  Phillips,  who  started  in 
the  banking  business  22  years 
ago  as  a  messenger  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  was  vicepresident  of  Dade 
National  Bank. 

The  Herald’s  business  man¬ 
ager,  Arthur  J.  Gucker,  said  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Phillips 
“gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
broaden  and  streamline  our  con¬ 
tracts  with  our  customers  and 
the  business  community  as  a 
whole.” 

• 

In  25-Ycar  Club 

Boston 

The  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Quarter  Century  Club,  with  49.3 
members  with  a  total  of  16,907 
years  of  seiwice,  admitted  15 
new  members  at  the  ninth  an¬ 
nual  dinner  recently.  With  300 
employes  from  all  departments 
of  the  newspaper  attending, 
Jo.seph  Saxe  of  the  advertising 
department  was  inducted  as 
president. 


^•^FTHING  OF. INTEREST  to  promotion  men  at  Eastern  Re9ional 
orrsSop:  Left  to  right — Bill  White,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Jim  Nolan, 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger  Star;  Howard  Wilcox,  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News;  and  Ezra  Dolan,  Parade. 
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Movies’  Ads 
Face  Scrutiny 
By  Congress 

Washington 

Self-policing  programs  in  the 
movie  and  publishing  industries 
against  overemphasis  on  sex 
and  obscenity  will  be  studied 
by  Congress  next  year. 

Representative  Kathryn  E. 
Granahan,  Democrat  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  announced  today  that 
the  House  Post  Office  subcom¬ 
mittee,  which  she  heads,  would 
seek  the  views  of  the  industries 
on  such  programs. 

In  the  hearings,  she  said,  spe¬ 
cial  attention  would  be  given  to 
the  elimination  of  objectionable 
advertising  material  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  sent 
through  the  mails. 

The  House  group  has  been 
holding  hearings  this  year  on 
obscenity  in  the  mails  and  has 
recommended  that  the  movie 
and  publications  industries  con¬ 
sider  self-policing  programs  and 
apply  vigorously  such  programs 
that  exist. 

Mrs.  Granahan  said  many  per¬ 
sons  had  voiced  concern  that  the 
movies’  Advertising  and  Pro¬ 
duction  Code,  adopted  in  1930, 
had  lost  some  of  its  effectiveness. 

Mrs.  Granahan  commented: 

“Within  recent  years  movie 


producers  have  been  induced  to 
seek  business  by  filming  and 
advertising  material  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  complete  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  industry’s  own  codes. 

“As  a  result,  the  screens  and 
billboards  of  the  nation  have 
been  filled  with  ‘adult  presenta¬ 
tions’  dealing  with  sexual  im¬ 
morality,  sex  crimes,  perversion, 
nudity,  brutality  and  extreme 
violence.” 

Mrs.  Granahan  expressed 
these  views  in  a  letter  to  Eric 
Johnston,  President  of  the  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Association  of 
America,  inviting  him  as  a  wit¬ 
ness. 

• 

Curt  Gowcly  Awarded 
$60,000  in  Damages 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Curt  Gowdy,  Boston  radio  and 
television  announcer,  was  award¬ 
ed  $60,000  in  damages  against 
Kent  S.  McKinley,  publisher  of 
the  Sarasota  News,  by  a  federal 
court  here  on  Nov.  4. 

Mr.  Gowdy,  who  sought  $500,- 
000,  contended  a  car  driven  by 
Mr.  McKinley  sti-uck  his  vehicle 
when  stopped  for  a  traffic  sign 
in  March,  1957.  He  further 
charged  Mr.  McKinley  tried  to 
strike  him  through  the  car  win¬ 
dow.  Mr.  Gowdy  maintained  his 
back  was  injured. 

Mr.  McKinley  said  he  would 
appeal  the  verdict.  He  denied 
his  car  .struck  Gowdy’s  or  that 
he  struck  the  announcer. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


then  a  mere  major  of  field  sports  page  “for  the  duration." 


Reporters  F  ought  Own 
Battle  in  World  War  1 


By  Hudson  R.  Hawley 

The  police  reporter  turned 
war  correspondent  emerges  as 
the  hero  of  Emmet  Crozier’s 
nostalgia-provoking  book, 
“American  Reporters  on  the 
Western  Front,  1914-18’’  (Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press,  229  pp.) 

Without  any  special  pleading, 
Mr.  Crozier,  “old  grad”  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  Xetcark 
Ledger,  New  York  Sim  and  Eve¬ 
ning  World,  and  in  World  War 
II  a  correspondent  abroad  and 
an  editorial  writer  on  the  Neiv 
York  Herald-Tribune,  shows 
“the  infantry  of  the  profession” 
as  against  the  trained  seals  and 
by-liners  with  their  Ivy  League 
degrees  and  European  veneer, 
to  have  been  the  men  and  w'omen 
who  gave  American  leaders  the 
best  possible  picture  of  the  big 
struggle — and  fought  incessant¬ 
ly  for  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  late  Edwin  L.  “Jimmy” 
James  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  Junius  Wood  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  stand  out  in  bold 
relief.  Early  training  in  brow¬ 
beating  the  facts  out  of  police 
desk  sergeants’,  fire  chiefs  and 
City  Hall  politicos  had  steeled 
them  to  deal  with  the  Rig  Brass 
and  all  the  pompous,  in  or  out 
of  uniform.  If  as  Wellington 
said  “Waterloo  was  won  on  the 
playing  fields  of  Eton,”  it  might 
well  be  maintained  that  the  re¬ 
porters  attached  to  the  first 
A.E.F.  won  their  laurels  “at 
the  precinct  level”  before  don¬ 
ning  their  brassards  and  Sam 
Browne  belts. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  [Vealfh 
Offers  Opporiuniiies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
created  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  kttp  tn  touch  with  marktlina. 
odvcrtiilng,  pabliihinq  and  graphic 
aril  in  Auitralia  raad 


PuMUkad  fartHifhtlf 

Annua)  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 
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(Mr.  Hawley  is  a  veteran  of  the 
New  Y'ork  Sun  staff  and  member 
of  the  editorial  board  of  Stars  & 
Stripes  in  World  War  I.) 


Mr.  Crozier,  to  be  sure,  pays 
due  tribute  to  such  pros  as  Rich¬ 
ard  Harding  Davis,  John  T. 
McCutcheon  and  Will  Imin;  but 
he  gives  far  more  space  and 
praise  to  such  stalwart  perfomi- 
ers  as  Frank  Sibley  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  Otto  Higgins  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  others 
who  played  up  the  “local  boys 
make  good”  angle.  And  that 
was  w'hat  stiffened  the  morale 
of  the  home  folks  and  spurred 
them  to  buy  more  War  Bonds, 
heed  Herbert  Hoover’s  “gospel 
of  the  clean  plate”  and  give  that 
army  of  nearly  tw'o  million  boys 
the  backing  it  needed  to  finish 
that  big  job  overeeas. 

It  took  a  bit  of  doing,  but  by 
incessant  hammering  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  American  editors  and 
publishers  finally  planted  their 
local  boys  and  girls  with  the 
A.E.F.  For  one  ace  like  the  late 
Damon  Runyon  of  Universal 
Seivice  there  w'ere  ten  to  a 
dozen  “specials”  like  Bernard  J. 
O’Donnell  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  Guy  C.  Hickok  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  George  S. 
Applegarth  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  and  Charles  L.  Doyle  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times; 
Walter  S.  Ball  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal,  Adam  Breed  of 
the  Hastings  (Neb.)  Daily 
,  Tribune,  Clare  Kennamore  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 
Griffin  Smith  of  the  Paragould 
(Ark.)  Daily  Press;  Joseph 
Timmons  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  and  Harry  A. 
Williams  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times;  David  W.  Hazin  of  the 
I  Portlaml  Oregonian  and  Eve- 
\ning  Telegram;  Raymond  S. 
Tompkins  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
Edwin  G.  Pipp,  editor  of  the 
Detroit  News,  and  the  bouncing 
'  little  tomboy  who  was  Peggy 
Hull  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 

;  Morning  Times  and  one  or  two 
smaller  Southwestem  papers — 
a  vet  who  was  in  on  Pershing’s 
Rio  Grande  foray  in  1916.  The 
story  of  how'  Peggy  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  due  to  the 
Olympian  intervention  of  the 
late  Col.  Bertie  McConnick, 


ai-tillery,  and  the  social  problem  “Much  bigger  game  goin’awn 
that  her  sprightly  presence  ere-  up  yawnder,”  Granny  explained, 
ated  at  a  headquarters  mess  is  “an  Ah  doan’  see  how  it  he’ps 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Ixwk.  .Vhmy  morale  to  play  up  all 

those  slacker  ball  players  and 
Lucky  with  Censors  pugs  back  home.” 

Whether  quite  aware  of  it  or  Major  C.  Fred  Cook,  fomer 
not,  Genei’al  Pershing  was  ex-  new’s  editor  of  the  Washingtn 
tremely  lucky  in  the  majority  Star,  did  some  yeoman  censor 
of  men  assigned  him  as  press  sei*vice  at  the  all  impoi’tant  base 
censors  and  conducting  officers  port  of  Brest,  and  Lt.-Col.  A.  L. 
to  deal  with  the  American  re-  Conger  functioned  similarly 
porters.  The  late  Col.  Frederick  while  acting  chief  of  the  Press 
Palmer,  next  to  old  Homer  the  Section. 

outstanding  war  correspondent  A  real  friend  of  the  workiny 
of  all  time,  was  first  head  of  his  press  was  the  First  Division’s 
Press  Section  and  then  on  his  operations  officer.  The  night  be- 
staff  in  a  confidential  capacity,  fore  our  first  small  success  at 
Lt.  Gerald  Morgan  had  been  a  Cantigny,  the  slow-spoken  Vir- 
special  representative  of  Metro-  ginia  Military  Institute  gradu- 
politan  Magazine  in  Belgium  ate  from  York,  Penn.,  filled  in 
and  France  since  1914.  Mark  Tom  Johnson  of  the  New  Yori 
Skinner  Watson,  a  Chicago  Trib-  Sun,  Bill  Forrest  of  the  Nev 
une  man,  was  not  only  an  able,  York  Tribune,  and  Jimmy  Hop- 
patient  censor  but  after  the  {>er  of  Collier's  on  the  First  Di- 
Annistice  became  the  officer  in  vision’s  battle  plan.  His  name 
charge  of  the  Stars  &  Stripes,  was  George  Catlett  Marshall, 
the  A.E.F.’s  weekly,  with  a  Here  this  reviewer  simply 


the  A.E.F.’s  weekly,  with  a  Here  this  reviewer  simply 
young  Virginian,  Steven  T.  must  quote  Crozier: 

Early,  an  old  AP  man  in  Wash-  “Johnson  and  Forrest  .stayed 
ington  as  his  second  in  com-  yp  ^|j  night  to  watch  the  prepa- 

rations  and  follow  the  jump- 
Colonel  Guy  T.  Visknisski,  off.  Hopper  went  in  with  the 
who.se  spell  as  a  censor  was  infanti-y.  The  companies  kept 
mercifully  brief  before  he  took  foimation  and  moved  in  ever, 
over  the  Stars  &  Stripes,  was  lines  behind  the  tanks.  By  8 
an  old  Philadelphia  Press  re-  a.m.  the  first  German  prisoner? 
porter.  Major  Donald  Stone —  were  streaming  back.  Hopper 
unfortunately  not  mentioned  in  went  far  enough  into  Cantigny 
Mr.  Crozier’s  book  —  was  a  during  the  first  attack  to  round 
Brown  University  professor  who  up  a  group  of  bewildered  Ger- 
knew  the  President’s  English  as  mans  and  herd  them  toward  the 
distinguished  from  the  King’s,  rear.  He  was  very  businesslike 
and  had  a  thorough  knowledge  about  it,  giving  orders  like  ar. 
of  French  that  made  him  in-  officer.  .  .  This  was  the  first 
valuable  in  dealing  with  the  time  an  American  correspondait 
French  censors.  had  performed  such  a  feat.  John- 

As  Chief  Press  Officer  in  the  ^oreest  knew  about  it 

actual  combat  field  Pershing  and  thought  it  would  makej 
had,  to  quote  Crozier,  “a  genial,  wonderful  story  For  the  nj 
slow-spoken  sports  writer  from  days  they  kept  afte. 

the  New  York  Evening  World,  ^  down  on  paper> 

Major  Bozeman  Bulger.”  Out  of  ^tory  about  capturing  the  (kr- 
his  military  experience  with  the  ^^n  pnsoners.  Hopper  ^d  he 
New  York  National  Guard,  Bui- 
ger  had  conducted  an  officers’ 

training  school  for  newspaper-  Johnson  and  Forr^ 


uraining^  scnooi  lor  newspaper-  ,  ,  ,  ^  .  xr 

men  early  in  1917  in  the  old 

eni-v,  A  as  important  .  .  .  Hopper  m 


69th  Regiment  Annory.  Boze  “r.  J  '  ’x.  ^ 

saw  some  active  service  with  that  he  first  had  to  wnte 

New  York’s  own  77th  Division  ^  story  about  a  nun. 

(whose  most  famous  enlisted  Wire  Service  Men 

man  was  a  skinny  little  corporal  , 

named  Isidore  Balint*),  which  Associated  Press,  after  i 
provided  excellent  background  rnan  Draper’s  departure, 
for  dealing  with  copy  describing  represented  by  James  P. 
actual  battle  operations.  (*Irv-  son  of  Gene  Howe,  “The  baP 
ing  Berlin).  of  Potato  Hill”  of  Kansa-. 

Burge  McFall,  from  the  Latin- 
When  Cranny  Cut  Sports  American  service;  Philip  * 
Capt.  Grantland  Rice,  though  and  Charles  S.  K^; 

his  role  after  being  plucked  from 

his  Tennessee  mountain  battery  Armistice, 

was  that  of  a  conducting  officer.  United  Press  had  Frro  • 
occasionally  censored  copy.  For  Ferguson  in  the  field  - 
a  time  he  was  on  the  Stars  &  Anny;  Frank  C.  Taylor,  brie  ' 
Stripes — and  his  first  act  as  its  Webb  Miller,  backstopping 
sports  editor  was  to  abolish  the  (Continued  on  page  73) 
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Sunday  Sale 
Of  Papers 
‘Necessity’ 

Columbus,  O. 
Municipal  Court  Judge  Wil¬ 
bur  Shull  ruled  the  distribution 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  is 
a  “necessity”  and  dismissed  Sun¬ 
day  blue  law  charges  against 
the  operators  of  a  local  drug 
store  that  sold  a  magazine  on 
Sunday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McClung 
were  cited  last  February.  Mr. 
McClung  was  charged  with  en¬ 
gaging  in  unlawful  Sunday 
business  anc'  his  wife  was 
charged  with  engaging  in  com¬ 
mon  labor  on  Sunday. 

Word  Is  Elastic 

In  dismissing  the  charges, 
Judge  Shull  wrote: 

“The  word  ‘necessity’  is  elas¬ 
tic  ..  . 

“There  is  no  question  but  that 
drugs,  medicines,  medical  sup¬ 
plies  and  things  of  a  similar- 
nature  would  be  classed  as 
necessities  under  the  statute. 

“The  question  in  the  instant 
cases  is  whether  the  sale  of 
magazines  is  a  work  of  neces¬ 
sity  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute. 

“The  court  will  take  judicial 
notice  that  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  generally  sold  in 
drug  stores  and  through  the 
many  years  such  sales  have 
never  been  questioned  as  l>eing 
in  violation  of  the  Sunday  clos¬ 
ing  laws. 

“It  is  the  court’s  view  that 
magazines  are  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  as  newspapers.  The  court 
has  been  unable  to  find  any  de¬ 
cisions  in  Ohio  covering  this 
point. 

Gommun  .Seniie 

"...  However,  in  the  re¬ 
ported  case  of  Kansas  v  Need¬ 
ham  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Kansas  Nov.  7,  1931, 
(it  wa.s)  held  that  the  work  of 
distributing  newspapers  was  a 
Work  of  necessity  .  .  . 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
^Pply  a  common  sense  interpre¬ 
tation  to  the  statute.  To  some 
P^ple  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  an*  as  necessary  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  dav  of  rest 
as  is  fo.xl. 

And  applying  the  common 
sense  mb*  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  term  work  of  necessity 
as  used  in  the  statute,  it  is  the 
court’s  finding  that  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  work  of 
necessity  ...” 

Editor  ac  publisher 


Offset  Weekly 
Bought  by  Daily 

Pompano  Bbiach,  Fla. 

The  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star 
Company,  which  recently  sold  its 
Channel  19  television  station, 
has  acquired  the  Pompano  Beach 
Toxcn  Xews  as  an  experimental 
liroject. 

The  local  weekly  is  printed 
by  the  offset  method.  Carl  Slane, 
chaii-man  of  the  board  of  the 
Journal  Star,  said  the  new  print¬ 
ing  methods  w-ill  be  studied  here. 

Francis  A.  Zent  of  Buffalo 
e.stablished  the  Town  News 
about  10  years  ago. 

The  acquisition  hy  the  Peoria 
newspaper  group  follow-s  along 
the  line  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers’  operation  of  two  experi¬ 
mental  weeklies  on  the  Floiida 
Keys. 

• 

San  Juan  Papers’ 
Ser\'ioe  Clarified 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  E&P 
has  been  advised,  El  Mnndo  in 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  does  not 
compete  against  El  Imparcial’n 
early  Monday  edition  which  fea¬ 
tures  National  Lottery  results. 

It  was  repoi-ted  (E&P,  Oct.  10, 
page  58)  that  El  Imparcial’s  new 
press  enabled  it  to  enjoy  “a 
major  advantage”  over  El  Mun- 
do  by  appearing  earlier  with 
the  lottery  lists  and  prizes.  El 
Imiiarcial’s  early  Monday  edi¬ 
tion  comes  out  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  and  contains  an  advanced 
li.st  of  lottery  numbers  not  in 
numerical  order.  El  M undo’s 
Monday  e<lition  has  the  complete 
list. 

Also  the  E&P  story  gave  cir¬ 
culation  figuies  for  El  Impar- 
cial.  It  should  be  noted  that  they 
represent  the  combined  sale  of 
daily  »*<litions  and  pre-dated  edi¬ 
tions. 


C.E.  on  Plienix  City 
Story  Now  in  .Miami 

Miami,  Fla.  ^ 

Two  Birmingham  newsmen 
and  a  Newport  News,  Va., 
newspaper  woman  have  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Miami  Herald. 

They  are: 

Clarence  (Clancy)  Lake,  38, 
city  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
SeicK  who  touched  off  the  clean¬ 
up  of  corruption  and  vice  in 
Phenix  City,  Ala.,  and  did  a 
prize-winning,  series  on  condi¬ 
tions  in  Alabama  prisons. 

Ivan  (Red)  Swift,  32,  i-e- 
porter  for  the  Birmingham  Pout- 
Herald. 

Nancy  C.  Jones,  2o,  reporter 
of  the  Seu'port  .Vcir.s  I>aily 
Prenit.  B 


World  War  1 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

Paris;  Lowell  Mellett,  a  brash 
youngster  named  J.  Westbrook 
Pegler  was  Ferguson’s  prede¬ 
cessor  with  the  A.E.F.  before 
deftly  eluding  the  censors  by 
enlisting  in  the  Navy. 

International  News  Sei-vice 
started  off  w-ith  Newton  C. 
(“Archie”)  Parke;  Henry  G. 
(“Hank”)  Wales  and  Dennis 
D.  Ford.  Its  morning  partner. 
Universal  Service,  had  Damon 
Runyon  (who  as  an  Infantry 
private  at  the  age  of  14  had 
served  under  Pershing  in  the 
Philippines),  with  Carlo  F.  Ber- 
telli  holding  the  fort  in  its 
Paris  bureau. 

On  the  distaff  side,  in  addition 
to  petite  Peggy  Hull,  Elizabeth 
Frazier  represented  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  for  some  time, 
and  Cecile  Dorian  appeared 
briefly  for  the  Seivark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  Post.  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart,  writing  publicity  for 
the  Re<l  Cross,  was  always  a 
welcome  visitor  at  press  H.Q. 

And  now  Mr.  Crozier,  a  bit 
of  friendly  criticism: 

1.  William  G.  Sharp,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  and  lame-duck  Con¬ 
gressman  from  Elyria,  O.,  was 
our  Ambassador  to  France  when 


the  A.E.F.  arrived,  and  NOT 
John  Shai-p  Williams,  the  ebul¬ 
lient  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

2.  The  United  Press  “sneak” 
special  wire  ran  fi-om  Paris  to 
Brest — not  to  Bordeaux. 

3.  There’s  no  mention  at  all  of 
girthy  Alexander  Woollcott, 
front  cor respo.'.dent  for  the 
Stars  &  Stripes,  who  mooned 
about  Maude  Adams’s  acting  in 
“Peter  Pan”  with  Kraut  77 
.shells  whizzing  by  his  ears. 

4.  No  mention  at  all  of  Elsie 
Janis,  “the  sweetheart  of  the 
A.E.F.,”  whose  great  act  was 
doing  somersaults  in  a  pi-im 
Y.W.C.A.  uniform. 

But  you  can’t  have  every¬ 
thing;  and  Emmet  Crozier  is 
hereby  resoundingly  thanked  by 
this  aging  ex-doughboy  news¬ 
hawk  for  having  brought  some 
mighty  fine  newspaper-folk  back 
to  life  again.  They  made  up  the 
most  generally  incredible  yet 
lovable  gang  of  So-and-Sos. 

• 

‘Bijj  E’  Memento 

Papei-weights  made  from 
aluminum  scraps  from  the  USS 
Carrier  Enterprise,  w’hich  is 
being  scrapped,  are  being  sent 
to  245  newspapers  that  have  the 
name  Enterprise  in  their  titles. 
The  idea  was  originated  by  Earl 
Doucette  of  the  weekly  Lisbon 
Falls  (Maine)  Enterpirise. 


If  you  can’t  be  sure 
whom  to  sell  first, 
remember, 


Everywhere, 

men  who  call  the  signals 
in  marketing 

read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
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Novel  Photo  Devices  Seen  In  Germany 


oripin.  It  has  become  much  more. 
Its  ability  to  divest  itself  of  the 
idea  that  it  is  a  U.  S.  service  is 
vital  to  its  further  usefulness  as 
times  goes  on. 

“As  people  used  to  say,  it  is 
not  only  important  that  justice 
be  done  but  that  i)eople  who  look 
for  justice  feel  that  it  has  been 
given  them.  It  is  important  not 
only  that  we  be  independent  of 
national  interests  but  that  jseople 
realize  that  we  are  independent 
of  national  interests. 

“It  is  so  vital  that  not  only 
propaganda  seiwices  have  influ¬ 
ence  on  people.  It  is  important 
that  people  do  their  thinking 
under  something  besides  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  national  interests  aroi 
I  get  a  lot  of  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion  out  of  seeing  this  done.” 
At  the  conference  were: 
an,  Eigil  Anderson  of  Copen- 
ho  hagen,  Alfred  Cheval  of  Brus¬ 
sels,  Lars  Eklund  of  Stockholm. 
Allan  Jacks  of  Rome,  Hendrik 
Kersting  of  Amsterdam,  John 
Lager  of  Oslo,  John  Lloyd  of 
London,  Webb  McKinley  of  Is¬ 
tanbul,  Richard  K.  O’Malley  of 
Paris,  Richard  O’ Regan  of 
Frankfurt,  Charles  Lane  of 
London,  Thomas  A.  Reedy,  of 
Scandinavian  services.  Brack 
Curi*y,  of  the  German  bureau, 
Berlin  correspondent  Carl  Hart¬ 
man  and  Frankfurt  staffer  John 
Koehler. 

Also  taking  part  were  German 
executives  of  the  Frankfurt 
bureau. 

news  ^ 

much  faster.  This  has  been 

recognized  and  is  not  new.  The  292  NewsnaiJers 
newspaper  of  the  future  will  „  „  i*  *1*  • 

concentrate  on  what,  for  lack  of  Have  C.re<ilt  Lllioiis 
a  better  w'ord,  must  be  called  the  Madison,  Wis. 

magazine  style.  I  think  there  Employees  of  Roswell  Print- 
will  be  a  drastic  change  in  the  ing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
foi-mat  of  newspapers.  We  must  Ronwell  (N.  M.)  Dailii  Record, 
think  today  about  categories  of  recently  fonned  their  own  credit 
news  which  may  sometimes  have  union.  The  Credit  Union  Xa- 
a  disappointing  reception  but  tional  Association  (CUNA)  re- 
which  wdll  be  much  more  promin-  ported  292  newspapers  have 
ent  a  few  years  hence.’’  credit  unions  owned  and  oper- 

.~  ,  „  ated  by  their  employees. 

AKs  Influence  •  i 

Credit  unions  are  financial 
Major*  McLean  told  the  con-  self-help  groups  whose  members 
ference:  save  their  monev  toeether  and 


man  camera  equipment  including  Mr.  Stai’zel  told  the  confer- 
a  “Mecablitz”  speedlight.  The  ence  that  “there  is  a  slow  change 
unit  has  no  extr'a  power  pack,  in  the  concept  of  newspapers 
Everything  is  built  into  one  and  their  function’’  and  added: 
unit.  From  one  battei*y  charge  “We  are  in  the  habit  of  deal- 
the  camei'aman  gets  75  flashes,  ing  with  spot  news  and  this  has 
A  new  Zoomar  lens  also  was  been  our  traditional  field.  I  don’t 
showm.  It  has  a  variable  focal  say  this  will  not  continue.  We 
length  for  33  mm  cameras  w'ith  will  be  able  to  seiwe  radio  and 
an  effective  focal  length  of  36  TV  too.  But  to  newspapers  the 
mm  to  82  mm.  impoiiance  of  the  bulletin  and 

barebones  ti’eatment  of  news  has 

- j  long  since  disappeai’ed. 

“Radio  and  TV  are  able  to 
distribute  that  type  of 


OHl  ONE  MOkE  THINdA 
MISS  SHARP  1  I  DON'T  1 
WANT  TO  BE  DISTURBED. 

forthenextvib^ 
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Dailies 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


The  TV  sections  are  being 
used  as  promotion  gimmicks  in 
circulation  drives. 

The  Times  went  farther  than 
usually  is  done  in  such  competi¬ 
tion  by  getting  an  advance  copy 
of  the  News’  first  TV  digest, 
then  coming  out  the  same  Sun¬ 
day  with  a  long  list  of  “errors” 
in  the  listings  of  the  advance- 
printed  News. 

In  attempts  to  outdo  each 
other,  the  papers  go  far  beyond 
a  simple  listing.  Sometimes  three 
or  four  inches  of  type  are  de¬ 
voted  to  detailing  of  all  the  key 
acts  on  an  outstanding  show. 

• 

Contact  Lens  Firm 
Sues  for  Million 

Cincinnati 
Suit  for  $1,011,550,  alleging 
libel,  has  been  filed  in  Common 
Pleas  Court  against  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  by  Vent-Air  Con¬ 
tact  Lens  Specialists  of  Ohio, 
Inc.,  Cleveland. 

The  petition  claims  a  story 
last  May  23,  saying  a  manager 
of  the  finn  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  practicing  optometry 
without  a  license,  injured  its 
business  reputation  and  caused 
a  “net  profit  loss  of  $11,500.” 
Plaintiff  asks  for  a  return  of 
that  sum,  plus  $1,000,000  gen¬ 
eral  damages. 

• 

Weeklies’  Newsprint 
Usage  263,000  Tons 

Weekly  newspapers  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  significant 
consumers  of  newsprint,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  November  issue  of 
Vctt'spnnf  Facts. 

The  publication,  produced  by 
a  group  of  Canadian  newsprint 
producei-s,  based  its  conclusion 
on  a  soon-to-be-published  sur¬ 
vey  which  established  that  9,025 
U.  S.  weekly  newspapers  will 
use  26.‘),()00  tons  this  year  for 
their  combined  circulation  of 
21,000,000. 

In  conducting  the  survey,  the 
American  Press  polled  3,800 
wwklies  and  projected  the  re¬ 
plies  from  699  to  arrive  at  the 
national  total. 

• 

AP  Riiroaii  Chiefs 

Two  bureau  chief  appoint¬ 
ments  were  announced  by  the 
Associate*!  Press  this  week, 
wbert  II.  .lohnson  goes  from  the 
bait  Lake  City  bureau  to  In- 
manapoli.s,  succeeding  W.  P. 

acdonald,  who  is  being  reas¬ 
signed;  ind  P.  Jerry  O’Brien 
moves  from  Spokane  to  Salt 
Lake  Cit.v. 

editor.  &  PUBLISHER 


OpenRecords 
Ruling  Gives 
New  Problem 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
The  Grand  Forks  Herald  w'on 
what  appeared  to  be  a  victory 
over  secrecy  of  public  records, 
but  now  it  finds  a  booby-trap  in 
the  decision. 

The  newspaper  sued  for  access 
to  marriage  license  records  and 
will  cases  filed  in  County  Court, 
after  Judge  Evelyn  Lyons  re¬ 
fused  to  give  reporters  this 
privilege. 

District  Judge  Roy  W.  Redet- 
zke  of  Fargo  niled  the  county 
judge  must  pennit  new’smen  to 
examine  the  marriage  license 
records  because,  under  state 
statutes,  the  county  judge  was 
merely  acting  as  an  issuing 
agent  and  not  as  a  court. 

But,  the  district  judge’s  niling 
pointed  out,  the  county  judge  has 
discretion  in  deciding  who  is  a 
“person  having  business”  with 
the  court  when  it  comes  to  other 
official  records. 

M.  M.  Oppegard,  publi.sher  of 
the  Herald,  instructed  the  news¬ 
paper’s  counsel,  Harold  D.  Shaft, 
to  appeal  from  Judge  Redetske’s 
decision,  on  the  ground  that  the 
1957  Legislature  intended  to 
make  available  to  newspapers 
such  records  as  are  not  specific¬ 
ally  barred. 

If  the  appeal  fails,  Mr.  Oppe¬ 
gard  said,  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  county  judge  to  deny  access 
to  wills  admitted  to  probate. 

• 

Increases  for  Guild 
Agrc'ed  in  2  Sessions 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 
A  two-year  contract  extension, 
providing  salary  increases  of 
$9  for  employees  earning  $100 
and  more  and  $8  for  all  others, 
has  been  negotiated  by  the  In¬ 
dependent,  Press-Telegram  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Guild. 

The  agreement,  after  only  two 
negotiating  sessions,  becomes  ef¬ 
fective  Nov.  23,  when  the  edi¬ 
torial  minimum  will  be  $141. 
This  will  go  to  $145  next  year. 
Raises  for  the  other  salary 
brackets  will  be  $4  each  year. 

• 

Jewelry  Section 

Chicago 

A  16-page  gift  section  (roto¬ 
gravure)  is  being  nin  by  C.  D. 
Peacock,  jewelers,  on  Nov.  15 
in  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune. 

for  November  14,  1959 


W.  Thomas  Munns 


Toronto  Globe 
Editors  Move  Up 

Toronto 

W.  Thomas  Munns  has  been 
appointed  executive  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 

Mr.  Munns,  a  director  and 
until  now  managing  editor,  wMll 
co-ordinate  the  many  editorial 
developments  of  recent  months 
at  the  Globe  and  Mail. 

He  will  be  succeeded  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  by  Richard  J.  Doyle, 
w'ho  has  been  managing  editor  of 
the  Weekly  Globe  and  Mail  since 
its  inception. 

With  these  changes,  Fred 
Egan  is  made  an  a.ssistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  A1  Dawson  suc¬ 
ceeds  him  as  news  editor;  Pat 
Scott  becomes  a.ssistant  news 
editor. 

Colin  McCullough,  who  has 
been  acting  managing  editor  of 
the  Weekly  Globe  and  Mail,  is 
now  managing  editor,  with  Ian 
Carman  as  assistant  to  the  man¬ 
aging  editor. 


BBDO’s  Danfortli 
To  Relire  Jan.  1 

J.  Davis  Danforth  announced 
this  week  that  he  will  retire  as 
executive  vicepresident  of  Bat 
ten,  Bai’ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  on  Jan.  1  after  35  years 
with  BBDO  and  its  predecessor 
agency. 

Mr.  Danforth  joined  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  as  a  mail- 
room  employe  in  1925.  He  was 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  BBDO 
in  1939  and  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  1952. 

In  1958  Mr.  Danforth  served 
as  chairman  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  and  is  now  chairman 
of  the  advisory  committee  and 
a  director  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America. 


ITU  Tells  Votes 
On  Propositions 

Indianapolis 

The  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  announced  Nov.  4 
that  its  members  have  approved 
moving  its  headquarters  from 
here  to  Colorado  Springs  by  a 
vote  of  40,186  to  33,842. 

The  erection  of  an  office  build¬ 
ing  on  the  Printei-s’  Home 
grounds  in  Colorado  Springs 
and  moving  is  expected  to  take 
about  a  year.  The  headquarters 
was  moved  here  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1889. 

The  tally  was  taken  in  ITU’s 
Oct.  21  mail  referendum  which 
also  showed  the  following: 

A  vote  of  39,7.53  to  34,136 
against  special  assessments  to 
set  up  a  newspaper  against  the 
Macy  newspapers  of  Westches¬ 
ter  County,  N.  Y.  The  margin 
approximated  one  which  de¬ 
feated  a  similar  proposal  last 
Spring.  The  union  is  on  strike 
against  the  Macy  papers. 

The  defeat  of  a  proposal  to 
transfer  funds  left  in  Unitypo, 
Inc.,  newspaper-operating  sub¬ 
sidiary,  into  the  general  fund 
by  a  vote  of  40,939  to  32,338. 

Rejection  of  a  proposal  for 
pensions  of  former  Executive 
Council  members  by  a  vote  of 
47,776  to  24,265,  and  rejection 
by  similar  margins  of  pension 
programs  for  ITU’s  headquar¬ 
ters  employes. 

• 

License  Advocate  Out 

Harrlsbi’rg,  Pa. 

State  Rep.  Willard  F.  Agnew 
(R-Allegheny),  who  advocated  a 
legislative  study  on  the  subject 
of  state  licensing  of  reporters 
(E&P,  Oct.  31),  was  defeated  at 
the  polls  Nov.  3.  Rep  Agnew 
was  a  candidate  for  judge  in 
Allegheny  County. 

• 

SniaH  Fry  Column 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Kit  Hudson,  widow  of  the  late 
publisher,  R.  F.  Hudson  Jr.,  of 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser  and 
Alabama  Journal,  is  writing  a 
weekly  column  for  the  Journal. 
Titled  “Listen,  My  Children,” 
the  series  of  nature  stories  is 
aimed  at  the  small  fry. 

• 

Mill  Raises  Output 

Improvement  in  newsprint 
sales  for  the  40  weeks  ende<l 
Oct.  4  caused  the  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company  to  re-activate 
two  idle  machines  at  its  Maine 
mill,  an  official  said  this  week. 
But  the  company  still  has  four 
of  its  16  machines  idle.  Six  were 
down  in  the  summer  of  1958. 
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4  Newsmen 
Win  Awards 
Of  Silurians 

The  Society  of  the  Silurians, 
veteran  New  York  City  news¬ 
papermen’s  association,  made 
these  annual  awards  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year’s  work  Nov.  10: 

Best  news  stoi-y  —  Seymour 
Marks,  Long  Island  Press,  for 
a  series  on  “Prices  in  Trans¬ 
portation.’’ 

Best  cai’toon  —  Rube  Gold¬ 
berg:,  .Vctc  York  Joitrnal-Ameri- 
can,  for  “We  Must  Keep  Drum¬ 
ming  It  In,’’  to  the  tune  of  “We 
Won’t  Give  Up  Berlin,”  aimed 
at  Mr.  Khnishchev. 

Best  news  photo  —  Ed  Peters, 
Xew  York  Daily  News,  for  “Fly¬ 
ing  Tackle  Rescue,”  which  de¬ 
picts  a  frightened  man  refusing 
to  jump  from  a  fire  escape  to 
a  rescue  net. 

Best  editorial  —  Robert  M. 
White  II,  president  and  editor. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  for 
his  “Editorial  to  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev,”  printed  in  both  English 
and  Russian. 

Honorable  mention  —  Richard 
McGowan,  New  York  Doily 
Neifs,  for  his  series  on  “The 
Pornography  Racket.” 

Playwrights  Kidded 

The  society,  of  which  C.  Nor¬ 
man  Stabler,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  is  president,  honored 
playwrights  Russel  Crouse  and 
Howard  Lindsay  in  a  pragram 
that  admittedly  was  “fixed  and 
rigged.”  Mr.  Crouse  formerly 
was  on  the  New  York  Globe, 
Neiv  York  Post,  Kansas  City 
Star  and  other  papers.  Mr. 
Lindsay  was  a  newsboy  for  his 
uncle’s  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Union  and  helped  sell  an 
extra  about  the  sinking  of  the 
United  States  battleship  Maine, 
he  said. 

Ex-newsman  Sumner  Blos¬ 
som,  Crowell-Collier  Publishing 
Co.,  described  Mr.  Crouse’s  early 
work  on  his  father’s  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Findlay,  Ohio,  and  Enid, 
Okla.  Librarian  Peter  N.  Din- 
ella,  New  York  Post,  reixnded: 
“Crouse  took  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Post  in  1929  and 
hasn’t  been  heard  from  since.” 
Mr.  Lindsay  described  his  part¬ 
ner:  “He’s  a  man  of  instant  in¬ 
decision,  who  can’t  even  enter¬ 
tain  a  motion.” 

Similar  “tribute”  was  paid 
Mr.  Crouse  via  taped  recordings 
by  Roy  Roberts,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star;  newsman  Frank 
Sullivan,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  musical  comedy  star 
Ethel  Merman,  actor  Raljih 
Bellamy  and  others. 
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Gate.  Roods  Ki  1000  in  Mexico 
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6  News  Gals 
Win  Prizes 


UPI  Oliio  Editors 
Will  Post  Awards 


W  in  r rizes  clevklanb 

United  Press  International 
Six  prize  story  awards  were  Editors  of  Ohio,  at  their  third 
presented  by  the  New  York  annual  session,  announced  they 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club  Nov.  w'ould  sponsor  an  annual  con 
6,  at  the  annual  Front  Page  Ball,  test  for  the  best  news  story 


Recipients  were: 


and  picture  among  staff  mem 


New's  story  —  Judith  Crist,  bers  of  UPI  papers  in  the  state. 
Herald  Tribune,  for  “Cape  Man  Dalton  A.  Young,  managing 
is  Booked  as  Knife  Slayer  of  editor  of  the  Bellefontaine  Ex- 


\ 

k  J 

Two,”  Sept.  3; 

Feature — Clementine  Paddle- 


aminer,  who  is  president  of  the 
grou]),  said  the  first  award 


ford.  Herald  Tribune,  for  “Har-  would  be  presented  in  1960.  A 


vest  Time  for  Spanish  Olives,’ 
Oct.  8; 


committee  of  James  Dean,  Lim 
News;  Albert  Dix,  Martm 


WHAT’S  BREWING?— The  latest 


Criticism  or  column — Eugenia  Ferry  Times-Leader;  Reynold 
Sheppard,  Herald  Tribune,  for  Green,  Pomeroy  Sentinel,  and 
story  “Russian  Word  For  It  is  Glenn  Abel,  Troy  Daily  Nem 
Nyet,”  Aug.  3;  will  work  out  details. 

Article  or  column  of  intere.st  * 


news,  in  instant  form,  is  served  up  women  —  Dorothy  Bai’clay, 


in  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Mirror 
News  "coffeebrealt"  edition,  out 
at  8  a.m.  Editor-Publisher  Hugh  A. 


New  York  Times,  for  story 
“Beauty  and  the  Child,”  March 


Lewis  says  response  to  the  early-  1  > 


morning  format  has  been  enthu¬ 
siastic. 


Cuiiudiaii  Writers 
Receive  Air  Awards 


Miller,  Roos  Take 
Denver  Guild  Award 

Denver,  Colo. 
Bill  Miller,  of  the  Roch 


Story  of  column  in  the  enter-  DENVER,  Colo, 

tainment  field  —  Harriet  Van  Bill  Miller,  of  the  Rocly 
Horne,  World-Telegram,  for  “A  Mountain  News,  and  Charles 
New'  TV  Prize  and  Numbtu-  One  Roos,  of  the  Denver  Post,  have 
Choice,”  June  22;  been  named  co-winners  of  thr 

Series — Kitty  Hanson,  Daily  Denver  Newspaper  Guild’s  first 
„  ,  News,  for  “West  Bungles  Refu-  George  McWilliams  Award  for 

.  ,  MONTREAL  Problem,”  starting  July  20.  reporting.  Each  received  a 

Awards  were  given  to  win-  plaque  and  $50. 

ners  in  the  annual  writing  •  Mj.  ^ited  for  a 

awards  sponsoi^d  by  the  Air  Q  series  on  area  sanitation  prob- 

Industries  and  Transport  Asso-  or*  i  c  i  lems  which  resulted  in  founding 

nation  at  the  annual  meeting  Met  J  first,,  1  Second  the  community’s  first  sani 

re^ntly.  Kankakee,  III,  tation  commission.  Mr.  Roos 

editor  Kankakee  Journal  en-  shared  the  honor  for  his  cover 

of  the  Montreal  Gazette,  won  tered  only  three  of  the  contests  age  of  Nikita  Khrushchev’s  visit 
top  award  for  ^itorials  on  the  g  .J  this  year  by  the  Illi-  to  the  United  States, 
problems  of  adequately  equip-  •  r.  *  •  i  -  i 

.  .,  T,  ,  ^  ;•  A  •  nois  Press  Association  and  took 

iniig  the  Koval  Canadian  Air  ,  c  ,  ,  j  i  • 

Foito  *  place  awards  and  one 

r*  J  ’  e  A  e  i  secoiid  place  certificate.  COI.l’MNTST  OF  YEAR 

Edgar  Sarton,  free-lance  t*  aL  j  vrr 

,  M  f  1  +  second  year  in  a  row 


The  Kankakee  Journal  en 


top  award  for  editorials  on  the 
problems  of  adequately  equip- 
jiing  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force. 

Edgar  Sarton,  free-lance 


COLl'MMST  OF  YEAR 


writer  from  Montreal,  won  two  -  ToRONn. 

top  awards-for  a  feature  ar-  competition  I’i^rre  Berton,  39,  Toronto 

tide  with  a  Canadian  theme  open  to  Illinois  dailies  of  more  .bTar  columnist  and  author,  was 
and  the  international  award.  ^^an  15,000  circulation.  The  earned  Canada’s  Columnist  of 

James  Hoimick  T’oronfo  Globe  Kankakee  daily  was  judgeil  liest  the  year  by  the  Canmimn  Jour 
and  Mml,  won  first  prize  for  makeup  and  typography  and  Press  Photographer. 

new^  stories.  Second  prize  went  t«1  Barr,  editor  and  publisher 

to  Frank  Jones  of  the  li  tww/-  ,  j  .r  xu  u  ^  ‘  ‘ 

^  J  XT.-  1  X  place  award  for  the  best  use  of 

peg  Tribune  and  third  prize  to  material. 

rim  Creery  of  the  Montreal  Leii  Small, 

StfU »  _ xU-.  T-. . 1 


the  year  by  the  Canaiiuin  Jour 
nalist  and  Press  Photographer. 
Ted  Barr,  editor  and  publisher 


December  Deadline 
For  Pyle  Awards 

Deadline  for  the  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Award  entries  for 
1959  is  December  1,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Scripps-Howard 
Newsiiapers. 

Judges  will  be  Edward  J. 
Meeman,  editor  of  the  Memphis 


place  award  for  the  best  use  of  the  trade  magazine,  presen^ 
illu.strative  material.  Eerton  with  the  J.  V. 

Burrell  Small  and  Len  Small.  Memorial  Award  and 

co-publishei*s  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  McAree,  who  died  W 
aLso  publish  the  Ottawa  Kepnb-  ycJU’,  wa.s  a  columnist  for  m 
liran-Times,  which  w’on  the  Toronto  (ilobe  and  Mail  for  51 
general  excellence  award  for  years. 

Illinois  dailies  of  less  than  15,-  ^ 

OHO  circulation. 


S7  Raise  Granlcil 

19.39  i.  llecember  1,  it  i.,  an-  Miami  Nr«s  Name, I 

nounced  by  Scripps-Howard  *t<  t  d  i  t*  .  .  Loulsville,  M 

Newspapers.  Tops  III  Real  Estate  ^ 

Judges  will  be  Edward  J.  Toronto  weekly  pay  raise  was  agr«<i 

Meeman,  editor  of  the  Memphis  The  National  Association  of  ujx>n  Nov.  8  by  Typographicil 

Press-Scimitar;  E.  M.  Pooley,  Real  Estate  Editors  last  week  Union  No.  10  and  the  Courier' 
editor  of  the  El  Paso  Herald-  judged  the  Real  Estate  swtion  Journal  and  Louisville  Times  Co- 

Post,  and  Loye  W.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News  the  The  contract  also  called  for 

of  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  year’s  best.  the  addition  of  Labor  Day  as* 

Entries  should  be  sent  to  The  F'ort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  paid  holiday. 


Post,  and  Loye  W.  Miller,  editor 
of  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel. 
Entries  should  be  sent  to 


Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Awards,  News  took  the  home  section 


The  contract  also  called  for 
the  addition  of  Labor  Day  as » 
paid  holiday. 

The  raise  will  bring  the  unioo 


Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  award,  while  the  Pittsburgh  .scale  to  $127..38  for  day  worirer® 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  (Pa.)  Press  won  the  news  or  and  $1.33  for  night  men  fot  * 
N.  Y.  feature  award.  37 'a -hour  week. 
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ANPA  on  Tax 

{Contimied  from  page  10) 


could  be  saved.  That  someth  ing 
was  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  fact  that  millions 
of  bushels  of  apples  which  were 
just  ready  for  market  needed  to 
be  marketed  immediately.  The 
chain  store  executive  in  turn 
got  in  touch  with  his  competi- 
toi-s  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
hurricane  the  first  advertise¬ 
ment  urging  the  people  of  this 
countiy  to  buy  New  England 
apples  appeared  in  the  daily 
newspapers.  The  chain  stoi'e 
groups  sent  their  buyers  and 
their  packers  out  to  the  oi*- 
chards.  They  aided  the  famiei-s 
to  haiwest  their  crops,  to  grade 
them  and  to  merchandise  them. 
The  result  of  this  campaign  was 
that  the  New  England  apple 
crop  was  moved  into  market 
and  sold  at  a  price  which  en¬ 
abled  the  growers  not  only  to 
make  a  profit  but  to  replant 
their  orchards. 

Saved  by  Ad  Campaign 

“The  president  of  the  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
appearing  befoi'e  a  sub-commit¬ 
tee  of  this  Committee,  testified 
that  this  could  not  have  been 
done  but  for  the  advertising 
campaign  put  on  by  the  chain 
stores  in  the  United  States.  He 
informed  the  Committee  that  the 
apple  growers  themselves  did 
not  have  the  resources  or  the 
experience  to  conduct  such  a 
campaign  but  that  the  chain 
stores  had  the  resources  and  the 
experience  and  that  by  dissemi¬ 
nating  their  advertising  through 
the  newspapers  and  other  me¬ 
dia  they  spread  the  message 
throughout  the  country. 

“Both  campaigns  were  extra- 
ordinaiy  ones.  They  highlight 
the  question  presented  by  the 
regulation  invoked  to  disallow 
the  claimed  deductions  in  the 
Cammaiano  and  Strauss  cases. 
One  might  cynically  ask  if  the 
expenditures  for  advertising  to 
aid  the  distressed  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  and  the  New'  England 
apple  growers  were  “oi’dinary 
and  necessary  expenditures  di- 
rectly  connected  with  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  taxpayer’s  trade 
or  business.”  The  answer  is  that 
the  taxing  power  should  never 
w  used  to  penalize  or  restrict 
the  dissemination  of  infomia- 
tion.  N(ir  should  any  govern- 
nient  agency  be  vested  with  the 
power  to  determine  what  adver¬ 
tising  will  best  .serve  tbe  par- 
ticulp-  advertiser  and  the  .sale 
of  his  products.  Yet  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Service,  not  only 
|n  Its  administration  of  the  Act, 
hut  in  iis  proposed  new'  regula¬ 
tions,  as  published  in  the  Fed- 
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era!  Register  on  September  IS), 
arrogates  to  itself  the  power 
to  prescribe  certain  advertising 
costs  as  not  deductible,  even 
though  the  advertising  admit¬ 
tedly  directly  affects  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  business.” 

The  Treasury,  Mi'.  Hanson 
concludes,  has  taken  “an  ada¬ 
mant  position,”  therefore 
ANPA’s  proposal  for  a  statute 
amending  Section  162  (a)  of 
the  Revenue  Code  to  add 
a  subsection  for  deductible  busi¬ 
ness  costs:  (4)  “All  expenses 
of  advertising.” 


Ed  Ball 

Ed  Ball  Takes 
Editor  Position 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Edward  D.  Ball  has  been  ap- 
jKiinted  editor  of  the  SashviUe 
Tetinet^senn. 

Silliman  Evans  Jr.,  publisher, 
said  Mr.  Ball  will  assume  his 
new  duties  as  soon  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor  as  executive  director  of 
Southern  Education  Reporting 
Sei-vices  is  chosen.  He  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Coleman  A.  Hamell  who 
resigned  recently. 

.4  native  of  Marion  Junction, 
.41a..  Mr.  Ball  worked  briefly 
for  the  Birmingham  Age-Hcr- 
nU!  upon  graduation  from  Au- 
bui'n  in  1926.  He  was  corre.s- 
pondent  at  Montgomery  and 
Binningham  and  day  editor  in 
the  Atlanta  bureau  before  being 
assigned  to  the  New  York  AP 
office  in  1936.  He  went  to  Europ<‘ 
on  a  war  assignment  in  1942. 

On  retui'ning  in  1946,  he  w'as 
assigned  as  chief  of  bureau  for 
Tennessee  with  headquarters  in 
Na.shville.  He  resigned  from  AP 
in  August,  1958  to  become  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  SERS  which 
since  1954  has  reported  on  seg¬ 
regation-desegregation  develop¬ 
ments. 
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Boston  Strike 

(Coyitinued  from  page  12) 


Three  lawyer-new'smen 
charged  the  printers’  w'alkout 
was  illegal  because  the  strike 
vote  was  taken  on  a  Sunday  in 
violation  of  state  law. 

Copies  of  a  letter  signed  by 
the  three  men  were  delivered  to 
Gov.  Furcolo  and  to  state  medi¬ 
ators. 

The  newsmen,  all  members  of 
the  state  bar,  were  attys.  Joseph 
M.  Harvey  of  the  Glote,  Casper 
T.  Dorfman  of  the  Record- Amer¬ 
ican,  and  Frederick  J.  Wheeler 
Jr.,  of  the  Herald-Traveler. 

They  cited  Chapter  136  of  the 
Massachusetts  general  laws 
which  .says  “any  manner  of 
labor,  business  or  work  except 
works  of  necessity  and  charity 
conducted  on  Sunday  are  pro¬ 
hibited.” 

They  said  the  union  author¬ 
ized  its  officei's  to  call  a  strike  at 
a  meeting  Sunday,  Nov.  1.  The 
letter  said  the  vote  w'as  void 
“since  it  was  clearly  a  business 
activity.” 

Other  Papers  Brought  In 

The  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  which  publishes  a  local  edi¬ 
tion,  is  not  affected  by  the  strike. 
It  operates  an  open  shop.  Man¬ 
agement  said  it  would  not  “take 
advantage”  of  the  situation  by 
increasing  its  press  run. 

Suburban  papers  tried  to  meet 
extra  demands  in  their  home 
areas  and  some  copies  trickled 
into  Boston  for  sale  at  premium 
prices.  New  York  City  papers 
al.so  were  being  brought  here 
for  re-sale  at  various  prices,  up 
to  $1  a  copy  for  Sunday  editions. 
The  New  York  Post  sent  up 
a  Boston  edition  w'hich  sold 
at  15c. 

Dealers  Warned 

The  New  York  Times  said  it 
had  forewamed  dealers  against 
bulk  sales,  but  many  stands  in 
the  Bronx  were  denuded  of  Sun¬ 
day  copies  before  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  came  out.  Enterprising 
college  boys  fmm  Boston  weie 
said  to  be  trucking  papers  from 
the  New  York  area. 

William  Loeb,  president  of  the 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 

Lender,  announced  he  would 
.supply  as  many  copies  as  his 
plant  could  produce  for  the 
Boston  area  at  regular  whole- 
.sale  prices.  Manchester  is  56 
miles  from  Bo.ston. 

Mr.  Loeb  said  there  was  “.seri¬ 
ous  interference”  with  his 
paper’s  distribution  here  in  the 
1957  shutdow'n  until  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  acted  “swiftly 
and  ably.” 


Zanesville 
Po  Lose  Its 
P.M.  Signal 

ZANE.SVILLE,  Obio 

Tbe  Zanesville  Signal,  an 
afternoon  daily,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times  Signal  will  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  morning  Zanes¬ 
ville  Times  Recorder  on  Dec.  1. 

Clay  Littick,  president  of  the 
Zanesville  Publishing  Co.  which 
publishes  the  newspapers,  said 
the  editorial  staffs  and  features 
of  the  three  newspapers  will 
be  retained  by  the  Times  Re¬ 
corder,  which  will  publish  seven 
mornings  a  week. 

Mr.  Littick  said  combining  the 
newspapers  was  following  a 
trend  for  cities  the  size  of  Zanes¬ 
ville,  which  has  a  population  of 
about  50,000. 

“By  combining  our  staff  and 
concentrating  our  efforts  on  the 
one  newspaper,  w'e  will  produce 
a  better  newspaper  for  our 
area,’’  he  said. 

Daily  Since  1864 

The  Signal,  which  began  as 
a  weekly  in  1864,  has  been  a 
daily  since  1867.  It  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  13,000.  The  morning 
Times  Recorder,  founded  75 
years  ago,  has  a  circulation  of 
21,000. 

The  late  Charles  W.  Gibson 
purchased  the  Signal  in  1919 
and  the  next  year  he  joined 
with  the  late  W.  O.  Littick,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times  Recorder, 
to  form  the  Zanesville  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

The  Signal  was  once  an  out- 
sjKiken  organ  of  the  Democratic 
pai  ty  and  has  continued  nomi¬ 
nally  Democratic,  but  it  has  not 
endorsed  candidates  of  that 
party  in  recent  years. 

The  Times  Recorder  is  a  Re¬ 
publican  newspaper,  but  .seldom 
takes  sides  in  local  political  cam¬ 
paigns. 
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Columbus  Switch 

(Continued  from  page  9 


The  Dispateh  has  a  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  195,000.  The  Sunday 
circulation  had  been  running: 
256,000. 

The  Citizen  circulation  was 
86,000  daily;  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  was  running:  73,000. 

Scripps-Howard  executives 
announced  that  the  equipment 
and  dowmtown  building:  of  the 
Citizen  would  be  sold. 

Employees  in  other  Citizen 
departments,  with  few  execp- 
tions,  and  some  editorial  staff 
members  were  paid  termination 
allowances,  Scripps-Howard  re¬ 
ported. 

Employees  of  the  Ohio  State 
Jouimal  who  did  not  take  posi¬ 
tions  with  the  Dispatch  also 
were  paid  tennination  allow¬ 
ances. 

IK  olfe  Blames  Costs 

Robert  H.  Wolfe,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Dispatch  Print¬ 
ing  Co  and  publisher  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch,  said  that  constantly 
mounting  pro<luction  costs  were 
the  reason  for  the  fomiation  of 
The  Citizen-Journal. 

“These  skyrocketing  produc¬ 
tion  costs,”  he  said,  “have  forced 
many  newspapers  throughout 
the  U.  S.  to  suspend  or  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  financially  stronger 
competitors. 

“The  result  often  has  been  a 
regrettable,  and  as  we  view  it, 
a  most  serious  reduction  of  the 
jouiTialistic  voices  in  the  com¬ 
munities  so  affected. 

“The  type  of  operation  to  come 
into  being  here  in  Columbus, 
however,  is  intended  to  effect 
necessary  business  econom  ies 
and  thus  achieve  a  solid  financial 
structure  for  the  new  news¬ 
paper,  but  at  the  same  time  give 
the  reading  public  the  benefit  of 
two  widely  different  and  inde¬ 
pendent  e<litorial  policies,  one  in 
the  morning  field  and  one  in 
the  afteiTioon  field.” 

Members  of  the  Mailers’ 


Don  Weaver 


Union  held  up  delivery  of  the 
new  morning  paper  for  several 
hours  until  a  ruling  on  juris¬ 
diction  was  received  from  the 
intemational  officers. 

O  &  O  Reprericril  Paper 

O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  advertising 
representatives,  will  represent 
the  Citizen-Journal  in  the  na¬ 
tional  field.  The  firm  has  rep¬ 
resented  the  Dispatch  for  more 
than  30  years. 

The  Dispatch  Printing  Co. 
also  publishes  the  Columbtoi 
Star,  a  tabloid  newspaper  cir¬ 
culated  on  Wednesdays. 

A  feature  in  the  Columbus 
Sunday  Dispatch  Magazine  of 
Nov.  8  told  of  the  100-year  his¬ 
tory  of  the  local  typographical 
union  and  noted  that  400  mem¬ 
bers  are  employed  on  the  news¬ 
papers.  A  member  of  the  Ohio 
State  Journal  chapel  was  among 
the  eight  charter  applicants  in 
1859. 

The  Journal  was  founded 
when  the  State  of  Ohio  was 
eight  years  old  and  before  the 
seat  of  government  moved  to 
Columbus. 

On  July  17,  1811,  the  Wentem 
Intelligencer  w'as  published  in 
Worthingd«n,  immediately  north 
of  Columbus.  In  1814,  the  paper 
moved  to  Columbus  and  received 
the  additional  name  of  the  Co- 
lutnhus  Gazette. 

Soon  after,  the  original  name 
was  dropped.  Later  the  news¬ 
paper  became  the  Ohio  State 
JouiTial  and  Columbus  Gazette, 
being  the  official  journal  of  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

Wolfes’  Purchase 

The  newspaper  absorbed  the 
Western  Statesman,  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Sentinel  and  the  Ohio  Politi¬ 
cal  Register  between  1826  and 
1840.  It  became  the  Ohio  State 
Jounial  in  1840. 

By  the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  the  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal  had  become  perhaps  the  most 


influential  newspaper  in  Ohio, 
but  it  had  never  been  a  financial 
success.  Shortly  after  the  turn 
of  the  centui-y,  its  owner,  Col. 

J.  D.  Ellison  began  looking  about 
for  someone  to  purchase  the 
paper. 

The  years  just  preceding  had 
maiked  the  rise  in  Columbus  of 
Robert  F.  Wolfe  and  Harry  P. 
Wolfe,  brothers,  as  shoe  manu¬ 
facturers.  They  had  reached  the 
place  where  they  were  consider¬ 
ing  venturing  into  other  fields 
and  the  Ohio  State  Journal  ap¬ 
pealed  to  them  as  a  desirable 
property. 

While  they  were  deliberating, 
the  Wolfe  brothers  learned  one 
day,  early  in  1903,  that  Senator 
Joseph  B.  Foraker  and  Con¬ 
gressman  J.  J.  Gill  were  in 
Columbus  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  the  Journal  as  a  weapon 
in  their  political  contest  with 
Senator  Mark  Hanna. 

The  Wolfe  brothers  emerged 
from  a  hurriedly  summoned 
meeting  the  new'  owners  and 
publishers  of  the  Journal. 

Murk  Hannu's  Friendship 

The  purchase  brought  upon 
the  Wolfe  brothers  the  enmity 
of  Senator  Foraker,  but  the 
friendship  of  Mark  Hanna  and 
of  Myron  T.  Herrick,  soon  to 
become  governor  of  Ohio. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  Wolfe 
brothers  developed  the  Journal 
into  a  successful  business  enter¬ 
prise,  as  well  as  a  pow'er  in 
influencing  civic  and  govern¬ 
mental  impi'ovement. 

Directing  the  affairs  of  The 
Dispatch  Printing  Co.  and  its 
publications  have  been  the  sons 
of  Harry  P.  Wolfe — Robert  H. 
Wolfe  and  Preston  Wolfe; 
Edgar  T.  Wolfe  Jr.,  and  John 
W.  Wolfe,  sons  of  Edgar  T. 
Wolfe  Sr.;  and  William  C. 
Wolfe,  son  of  Robert  H.  Wolfe. 
Another  son  of  Harry  P.  Wolfe, 
Richard  S.  Wolfe,  was  vice- 
president  and  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  of  The  Dispatch  until  his 
death  on  Dec.  27,  1953. 

• 

New  E&P  Staffer 
From  Weekly  Field 

Richard  Friedman,  foi-merly 
editor  of  the  weekly  Cape  May 
County  (N.  J.)  .Vetcs,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  Editor  & 
Pi’BLiSHER.  He  replaces  George 
Thune,  who  left  to  become  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  Long  Island  w’eekly, 

Mr.  Friedman  was  graduated 
from  Temple  University,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  with  a  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  worked  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  and  United 
Press  Radio  before  becoming  a 
reporter-photographer  for  the 
weekly  Wildwood  (N.  J.) 
Leader.  He  switched  from  that 
paper  to  the  Cape  May  County 
News,  an  offset  production. 

EDITOR  &  PUBI 


Secrecy  Kepi 
Secret  From 
Ike — Newton 

Tampa,  Fk 

V.  M.  Newton  Jr.,  managin: 
editor  of  the  Tampa  Trilmni 
and  chairman  of  the  nationi 
Freedom  of  Infoi'mation  Coe 
mittee  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  ot 
Nov.  5  wrote  James  C.  Hagert}, 
White  House  press  secretary: 

“This  is  to  urge  most  sin¬ 
cerely  that  you,  as  the  Pres 
dent’s  press  attache,  personally 
submit  to  him  the  tremendoui 
volume  of  evidence  that  secrecy 
has  been  widely  expanded  in  tie 
Executive  Branch  of  Federal 
Government  during  the  last 
seven  years.” 

Mr.  New'ton’s  letter 
caused  by  the  President’s  sharp 
dissent  to  a  question  about  the 
growth  of  secrecy  put  to  him  in 
a  press  conference  Nov.  4  by 
William  McGaffin,  Chicago  Dak 
News.  President  Eisenhower  re¬ 
plied:  “Frankly,  I  don’t  believe 
it.” 

93  Cases 

Mr.  Newton,  in  his  letter,  as¬ 
serted  he  compiled  a  SDX  report 
containing  93  cases  of  direct 
abridgment  of  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  at  the  suggestion  of 
Gerald  D.  Morgan,  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  President  Eisenhower, 
after  a  personal  conference  in 
the  White  House  Sept.  6,  195T 
He  added  that  the  SDX  annual 
reports  of  1957  and  1958,  con¬ 
taining  documentai'y  evidence  of 
growing  secrecy,  were  sent 
President  Eisenhower. 

“I  doubt  that  he  ever  per 
sonally  received  these  reports," 
wrote  Mr.  Newton. 

The  SDX  leader’s  letter  to 
Mr.  Hagerty  added: 

“On  July  30,  1959,  after 

President  Eisenhower  had  made 
a  similar  statement  about  free¬ 
dom  of  information  in  another 
of  his  press  conferences,  I  wrote 
him  a  letter  of  protest,  agait 
enclosed  copies  of  these  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  reports,  and  I  referred  him 
to  the  millions  of  words  of  testi¬ 
mony  during  the  last  three  years 
before  the  Hennings  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  and  the  Moss  House 
Subcommittee  on  Government 
Information.  I  doubt  that  the 
President  ever  saw  my  letten 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  report-' 
or  was  referred  to  the  Hen¬ 
nings  and  Moss  do<umentar) 
reports  of  growing  .-^ecrecy  ® 
the  Executive  Branch  of 
Federal  Government.” 

.  I  S  H  E  R  for  November  14,  I’’’ 
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PR  Honesty 
Is  Stressed 
At  Workshop 


sored  foreign  tom's,  described  Washington  (Pa.)  Observer, 
by  Virginia  Wilton,  Camden  secretary-treasurer. 

(N.  J.)  CowHer-Post;  a  descrip-  Convention  Chairman  Bill 
tion  of  a  Centennial  celebration,  Lunsford  told  of  the  Harrisburg 
shared  jointly  by  the  City  of  (Pa.)  Patroit  News’  promotion. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  for  Sale 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 


shared  jointly  by  the  City  of  (Pa.)  Patroit  News’  promotion,  '  ’ Broker”^.'^'a 

Bangor,  Maine,  and  the  Bangor  “spn/10  equals  150m,”  telling  1  Santo,  742  N.  Mills  St..  Orlando,  Fla. 

News,  described  by  Gordon  advertisers  how  the  Sunday  texas  exclusive  weekly  in 
Clapp,  who  told  how  a  $150,000  newspajier  achieved  150,000  cir-  in.ooo  ttross  class,  $i6.5oo  with  only 

promotion  budget  using  all  culation  in  10  years  in  a  pro-  ***’ 

*  c.  media,  brought  tourists  and  con-  gram,  that  used  every  conceiv-  - ^ -  - . - 

“Successful  public  relations  ventions  to  the  city,  boosted  the  able  media,  from  bus  cards  to  aSd 

must  have  a  planned  program,  city’s  economy  and  the  news-  airplane  banners,  and  climaxed  '  6.  Publishers  Service,  P.  o.  Box  ai32, 

based  on  honesty,  ti-uthfulness  paper’s  linage  and  prestige.  with  a  fireworks  exhibit.  i  Greensbpro.  N.  C. _ 

and  integrity,”  was  the  conclu-  Advertising  promotion  presen-  !  Publications  Wanted 

sion  of  four  panelists  in  a  semi-  ‘  tations  were  made  by  Paul  Long,  ,  trade  JOURNAL,  or  other  non-daily 

nar  of  the  National  Newspaper  Robert  Collins,  Portland  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  News-  I  type  publication  for  office  in  Midwert 

Promotion  Association,  Harris-  (Me.)  Pres.s-//eraW,  was  named  papers;  G.  W.  Van  Citters,  P/u7- j 


New  Officers  Named 


j  Greensbpro.  N.  C. 

Publications  Wanted 


burg  chapter  of  the  Public  Re-  president,  of  the  NNPA  Eastern  adelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  and 
lations  Society  of  America,  and  Region,  with  Mr.  Sapozink,  vice-  Bill  White,  Philadelphia  In- 
Pennsylvania  Public  Relations  president;  and  Robert  Campbell,  quirer. 

Society  here  this  week. _ _ 

Panelists  were:  Norman  S.  ' .  - - - - 

j  Livingston,  NBC  Radio  network 

program  sales;  Howard  S.  Wil-  |  _  I  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

cox,  Indianapolis  Star  and  News  ■  C  I  d  S  S  I  I  I  Cl  S  C  C  I  ll 

and  NNPA  president;  Sid  Mesi-  i 

bov,  ABC  Television ;  and  Walter  !  Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 

E.  Hershey,  Lanston  Monotype 

Corp.,  Philadelphia.  _  _ 

They  couldn’t  agree  on  a  defin-  , - 

ition  of  Public  Relations,  but  i  ANNOUNCEMENTS _ ANNOUNCEMENTS 

all  concurred  that  p.  r.  must  oc-  ,  Newspaper  Brokers  Publications  for  Sale 

cupy  a  top  management  position.  -  -  —  - - 

“Public  volnfinns  cannnf  b*.  THE  DIAL  AGENCY  Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every- 

ruDiic  leiations  cannot  oe  ,  i  japk  i.  stoi.i.  a  associ. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 
THE  DIAL  AGENCY 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


In-  GOING  UNOPPOSED  Weekly  in  New 
Jersey.  New  York  or  New  England. 
Interested  in  proven  net  with  potential. 
Owner  wishintr  to  retire  or  relinquish 

-  Kradual  control  ideal.  Financial  refer- 

■|  ences  on  request.  Box  4736,  Editor  & 

'  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

j  by  civic  minded  small  city  executive 
I  with  sales  promotion.  Public  Relations, 
I  and  advertisinK  background.  SIOO.OOO 
I  available  for  early  purchase.  New  Enit- 
— — •  i  land.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
[  sylvania,  Maryland  and  Ohicatto  Metro- 
politan  area  preferred.  Replies  held 
;  confidential,  from  principles  or  brokers. 

;  Box  4733.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every- 


Business  Opportunities 

FLORIDA  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHER 


rumic  relations  cannot  oe  ••America’s  No"  1  Newspaper  Broker  ”  where.  JACK  L.  S-POLL  &  ASSOa-  n^oAAiivr.  ruooisnitK 

assij^ed  a  management  func-  is  Waverly,  Detroit.  Mich.  TO.  5-5864  M0-M1^^6381^.HoUywood^ 

tlon,  .said  Mr.  Mrllcox,  “but  today’s  comolex  market  vour  - ^ j  manaKer.  WillinK  to  Ruarantee  results 


t.on,  .-VXIU  .«!.  VVIICOA,  out  JJ,  TODAY’S  complex  market  your  | - 1 

must  merit  the  confidence  of  broker’s  services  most  often  are  not  ,  ,  .  i 

manno-emonf  bt-  dotvioTicf vatintr  expense.  Rather  they  save  both  i  EAST  Nat’l.  Trade  Journal  $  11,000 

management  by  demonstiating  !  ..loney.  !  S.E.  .small  Weekly  &  Job  55,ooo»  . 

that  it  .sei-ves  a  useful  purpose.”  i  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  601  Ga.  SavinKS  t  FLA.  Small  Weekly  30,000*  ! 

W_  tjT-i  -J  Rank  Bide  Atlanta  Ga  GA.  Medium  Weekly  50,000* 

Mr.  Wilcox  said  you  can’t  |  Atlanta,  ua. _ Medium  Weekly  14,000* 

have  good  public  relations  if  you  j  ★★  SOUND  Investment  in  selected  S.E.  Med.  6  weeklies  &  job  425,000* 

.  .  ...  J  ,  Publication  Properties  Arthur  W.  FLA.  Met-Suburban  Weekly  8,000* 

don  t  .start  with  good  personnel  ;  St..  San  Francisco  TENN.  Met-Suburban  Weekly  28,000* 

relations.  “Every  newspaper  em-  5,  California.  |  Small  Daily  125.000* 

ployee,  including  the  press  1  KNOW  CALIFORNIA  and  Ari- !  „  .  „ 

Wiper,  the  janitor  and  the  nig^ht  i  zona  newspapers  and  their  owners —  PAUL  H. 

watchman  is  a  newspaperman  to  I  r^CanTornia^or"-  i'ri^a^pa'i^^r  |  CHAPMAN  COMPANY 

his  friends  and  neighbors,”  he  property,  let  us  show  vou  how  our  ;  intorpo^ted 

said  “and  emnlovee  rommpnfq  personal  service  operates.  GABBERT  1  MEDIA  BROKERS 

»diu,  ana  employee  comments  ^  HANCOCK.  3709-B  Arlinirton  Ave..  Atlanta 

on  the  newspaper  as  a  good  place  I  Riverside.  California.  i  .  00  uf®"  ■ 

I  -  New  York  1182  W.  Peachtree 

to  W'ork  are  more  important  than  may  BROTHERS,  Bimrhamton,  N.  Y.  Francisco  Atlanta  9,  Ga. 

all  the  special  events  and  news  Established  1914.  Newapape.-s  bought  I  „  /-AiiTmoMiA  vm»ii 

releases  combined.”  i  .  da!?y?^sc.^uiik?ies':' weea*"  Wh^^^ 


i  in  increased  advertising  sales  and  sales 
Nat’l.  Trade  Journal  $  11,000*  I  organization  development.  Salary  open. 


PAUL  H. 


said  “iinH  emnlnvoe  erimmonts  Personal  service  operates.  GABBERT  i 
»diu,  ana  employee  comments  ^  HANCOCK.  3709-B  Arlington  Ave..  Atlanta 

on  the  newspaper  as  a  good  place  I  Riverside.  California.  : 


to  W'ork  are  more  important  than  may  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  San  Francisco 
all  the  special  events  and  news  Established  1914.  Newapape.-s  bought  I  r-Ai' 


releases  combined.” 


and  sold  without  publicity 


Sid  Mesitov  said  “public 


i_4.-  ^  ‘  -all  uaiiies  ana  weeKiies.  iiixpenenrea.  con- 

lations  IYIUaSI  provide  media  with  ;  fidential  broker*,  ray  e.  mohler  a 
legitimate  information  never  1  associate  Suite  ^5.  828  Seven- 
t  .  a  .  ,  ’  teenth  St..  Denver  2.  Colorado. 

try  to  slant  or  twist  unworthy  , 


Broker,  P.  O.  Box  265,  Upland.  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


will  sell  interest  to  right  individual. 
Box  4714.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9775 

UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere  .  .  . 

Specializing  in  Newspaper  Presses. 
Duplex  and  Goss  Flatl>eds 
Rotaries — ’Tubulars 
Cylinders. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  Phone  GEneva  8-3744 
20  minutes  from  New  York  Oty 


material,  and  be  available  with  f.At<FS-PURCn.^ES  handl^  with 
r  •  J  i  discretion.  P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers 

news  Ol  industry,  good  or  bad.  Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C.  , 

He  urged  newspapers  to  take  '  fi-g  not  the  down  payment  that 
advantage  of  television  as  a  pub-  buys  the  newspaper— it’s  the  person- 
lie  relauon.,  tool.  1 

Dr.  Ilow’ard  C.  Hadley,  ,  agency 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  told  '  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

why  Newspapers  should  do  re-  1  ^  handle  only  proven  properties 
search.  in  flourishing  mid-west.  Herman  Koch. 

••AJ.,  ..  ,  2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

AUVcTtisers  and  agencies  like  '  -  _ 

newspapers,  and  want  to  see  us  '  conftde^’TIAl  informaiton 
get  ahead,  Dr.  Hadley  added,  :  W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif. 

avo^  oof  langu-  j  western  NEWSPAPERS 

•tge,  not  ours.  Joseph  A.  Snyder.  22.34  East  Romneya 

Tie  D  .,11...  f  iu  J  i  Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nite. 

Dr.  H.tdley  further  urged  that  ;  phone:  KEystone  3-1361. 
newspapers  raise  the  prestige  !  ■■  . 

of  research  on  newspapers,  and  '  Newspaper  Appraisers 

also  “humanize”  their  product,  |  MORE  ’THAN  200  VALUA'noNS 
possibly  1  V  trivintr  nnnoro  a  mrtvo  I  of  newspapcis.  subsidiaries,  televi- 
“feminie.  f,  ^  '  *ion.  radio  and  syndicates  to  date 

minin  .•  image.  i  for  tax  and  other  purposes.  By  mail 

Ira  d  i  _  j  1  if  desired  upon  receipt  or  required 

fM  V  \  '  Rochester  ,  data.  Comprehensive  reports  sub- 

IW.  Y.)  Vimes  Union,  moderated 

4  diQpticci.-AKt  ex'C  -vAA-v*..  A«  S>  VAN  BEN  l^ilUYSEN 

■  1  n  of  newspaper-spon-  321  Fifth  Avenue  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November  14,  1959 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

MORE  ’THAN  200  VALUA'noNS 
of  newspapei's,  subsidiaries,  televi¬ 
sion,  radio  and  syndicates  to  date 
for  tax  and  other  purposes.  By  mail 
if  desired  upon  receipt  or  required 
data.  Comprehensive  reports  sub¬ 
mitted.  Qualified  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
321  Fifth  Avenue  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Complete  Plants 


Press  Room  Press  Room 


Press  Room 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  AND  JOB 
PLANT.  Two  model  26s  with  saws  and  ' 
nine  extra  magazines,  16  fonts  of  mats. 
Ludlow  (new),  mats,  inch  72  pt.,  near  ^ 
new  Elr^,  13  molds.  Goss  Comet,  lU 
turtles,  new  C&P  automatic  platen,  , 
rebuilt  Little  Giant,  power  rutter,  | 
radial  router,  planer,  job  folder,  ' 

stitcher,  perforator  lots  of  misr.  equip¬ 
ment.  Price  $63,000,  $20,000  down,  up 
to  20  years  on  balance,  $5,000  if  i>ost 
collateral.  J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Rom- 
neya  Dr..  Anaheim,  California. 

FCVR  SALE:  Complete  printinji:  plant,  i 
weekly  newspaper  and  job  work  profit- 
able  for  owner  oi>erator  at  20Ce  of 
replacement  value.  Terms.  Write  1).  J. 
MassoKlia.  Calumet,  Michitran. 


Composing  Rtpom 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DITTY  Newspaper 
Turtles  are  in  use  all  over  the  United 
State.*  and  foreijrn  countries.  “Ask  the  ! 
man  who  uses  them.“  $S4.50  to  $07.50. 
none  better  at  any  price.  Write  for  1 
literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Co..  Box  .560,  ; 
Phones  27  and  06.  Elkin.  N.  C.  World’s  ' 
largest  distributor  of  Newspaper  Form 
Trucks. 


Newsprint 


NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizes 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

70  E.  45  St..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.— MU  6-5675 


Photo  Engraving 


TASOPI  Photo  Enjrravinjr  Plant  SxlO 
with  Instruction.  New  (us<>d  on  day). 
John  Roncka,  316  Academy.  Fall  River, 
MassachusetLs. 


Press  Room 


HOE  5  UNIT  PRESS 
ROP  COLOR 


5 — 16  Page  Units 

Roller  Bearings,  Steel  Cylinders 

1 — Double  Color  Couple 

1  — Double  Folder  22%  Cutoff 
Balloon  Former 
Substructure  &  Reels 
150  HP  AC  motor 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  LexinKton  Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.Y. 


24  PAGE  GOSS  ACME  Press,  Metal  j 
Pot.  Casting  Box  Tail  Cutter  Router  ! 
Rib  Shaver.  Need  space,  must  move. 
Make  offer.  Sun-Tattler,  Hollywood.  ; 
Florida. 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25.  40 
60,  60,  76,  100,  150  H.P.  AC,  George 
G.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

HOE  3  UNIT  Rotary  Press  22%,  in 
Philadelphia,  crated.  The  Sun.  Walnut 
Creek.  California. 


CLASSIFIED 

Lin*  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  70c;  2  ®  80c; 
1  @  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.15;  2  times  ®  $1.30;  1 
time  ®  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

SI.OO  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyont  9-3052 


COLOR ! ! ! 

3  UNIT  HOE 

with  1  color  cylinder  and  3  Pan¬ 
coast  Ckilor  Couples — Double  Folder 
— 22%" — on  Substructure  with 
Reels  and  Pasters  —  AC  Drive — 
Available  immediately. 


LIQUIDATION 

Complete  Mechanical  Plant 
equipment  of  the 

CHARLOTTE  NEWS 

7  LINOTYPES— 8-14-18-36 
LUDLOW  Mats 

Ad  Makeup  Cabinets— Remelt  Pot 
with  Molds — Turtles— Chases — Flat 
Stereo. 

5  Unit  Duplex  Metropolitan  Press. 
22%*  cutoff  —  all  AC  equipped 
Double  Folder  —  CTH  Conveyor 
Portable  color  fountain. 


DUPLEX  PRESSES 

21  Metropolitan  N  Type  Units 
6  Units  with  color  humps 
5  Folders  with  balloon  formers 
21  Kohler  3  Arm  reels  with  run¬ 
ning  belt  tensions 
Will  sell  any  part  of  the  above. 
Out  of  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


SCOTT  PRESSES 

5  Identical  Octuple  Presses 

Each  Press  consists  of  4  Steel 
Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing  U^its 
with  1  Unit  Reversible  and  1  Ckilor 
Cylinder.  Heavy  Duty  3  to  2  Dou¬ 
ble  Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors, 
3  Arm  Reels  and  Automatic  Ten¬ 
sions. 

Trackage  and  Turntable.  Steel 
Floor  Decking.  Color  Fountains. 

Located:  BOSTON  HERALD- 
TRAVELER. 

Available ;  Immediately. 


HOE  PRESS,  23  9/16" 

6  Units — Double  Folder — C-H  Con¬ 
veyors — AC  Motors — Portable  Color 
Fountains — Reels.  Complete  Stereo. 

Located:  TRENTON  TIMES 
Available :  Immediately 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
PRESSES 

24  Page — Delivered  new  1948-1953 
— Full  Color  Flexibility — Complete 
Stereo — AC  Solonoid  Drive — Avail¬ 
able  Now 

24  Page — 1  to  1 — Quarter  Folder 
— AC  Drive — Stereo  —  Available 
Now 

16  Page — 2  to  1 — Located  San 
Diego — AC  Drive — Stereo  —  Avail¬ 
able  January  1,  1960 


8  PAGE  FLATBEDS 

DUPLEX  A — Missouri 
DUPLEX  AB — N.  Carolina — Utah 
DUPLEX  E— S.  Carolina 


BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 


60  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17.  NEW  YORK 
oxford  7-4590 


I  GOSS  tubular,  24-page,  2  to  1  model. 

'  No.  707,  50  H.P.  AC.  C-W  drive,  color 
!  fountains,  complete  stereotype.  Avail¬ 
able  December  1969, 

I 

j  DUPLEX  tubular,  16-page,  2  to  1 
model.  No.  359,  40  H.P.  AC.  C-W 
I  drive,  color  fountains,  complete  stereo- 
j  tyyie.  Available  April  1960. 

'  GOSS  3-unit,  arch  type.  No.  1341, 
double  folder,  22%"  cut-off,  color  hump, 
reverse  cylinder,  end  feed,  76  H.P. 

AC.  C-W  drive,  two  CAPCO  foun- 
,  tains.  Available  March  1960. 

GOSS  4-unit,  arch  type  press,  double 
folder,  22%"  cut-off,  color  hump,  re- 
'  verse  cylinder,  end  feed,  100  H.P.  AC, 

'  C-W  drive,  four  CAPCO  color  foun¬ 
tains.  Available  March  1960, 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


O  Hoe  32  Page  Magazine  Rotary  Press, 
Product  11x15%,  2  colors  one  side, 
1  color  reverse.  Additional  folds 
added  for  digest  size  hooks, 
o  Model  8  Linotype,  gas  pot,  A.C. 

I  motor. 

I  O  Vandercook  full  page  proof  press, 
i  O  Vandercook  model  320,  size  20x27 
J  proof  press. 

;  o  Hill-Curtis  full  page  saw,  router  & 

I  jigsaw. 

i  O  Hacker  plate  rectifier. 

■  o  51x75  Hamilton  steel  stone  on  metal 
I  frame  with  398  8%xl3  galleys, 
o  Hoe  double  plate  tail  cutter — 21 'j" 
O  Hoe  stereotype  saw. 

!  APEX  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
GO..  INC. 

210  Elizabeth  Street 
New  York  City  12  WO  6-(0TO 


QUALITY  NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 

16  Page  Duplex  Standard  Tulie 
24  Page  Duplex  Standard  Tube 
24  Page  Goss  Single  Width  Straightliot 
32  Pago  Goss  Single  Width  Straightlint 
3  Unit  Goss,  double  folder,  22%* 
32-4S-64  Page  Goss  Units,  double  folden 
Will  split  to  your  specifications.  On. 
plete  stereotype  equipment  included. 
Model  A  Duplex  Flat  Bed  Web 
Mo«lcl  AB  Duplex  Flat  Bed  Web 
Mo«lel  E  Duplex  Flat  Bed  Web 
No.  1  Miehle  Cylinder  Press 

Write  for  Details 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  West  8th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


TWO  CLINE  PAPER  REEI-S,  D  C 
motors  with  Generator  set.  Complete, 
Gtsirge  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho, 


COLOR  HUMP  UNITS 

for  Goss  or  Hoe  unit-type  pressee, 
22% "  page  cutoff. 

GOSS  and  HOE 

DOUBLE  FOU)BR.s 
wHiphoijsed  in  East,  cut-off. 

Gotxl  Units. 

4  CLINE  REELS 

Warehoused  in  the  East. 

Newspaper  Equipment  5>erviees,  Inc. 
Jerome  Feldman.  President 
Installers.  Engineers.  Press  Sales 
20.5  Cupertino  Way  San  Mateo,  Calif. 


Stereotype 


Goss  4  and  5  unit  presses,  roll  arms 
each  end  of  press,  22%"  cut-off.  Two 
color  cylinders. 

Duplex  Tubular  2  to  1  model,  used 
now  as  twin,  can  furnish  all  stereotype 
if  wanted. 

Hoe  24-Page,  all  stereotype,  printa  all 
page  combinations. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 


Make  Offer  —  All  or  Part 

MULTI-COLOR  SCOTT  PRE.SS 
Available  Immediately 

.•\n!;le  bar  newspaper  press  with  22% 
inch  cut-off.  OjK-rates  up  to  40,000 
copies  iK-r  hour.  5  arch  type  units.  2 
folders.  2  color  cylinders,  iiortable  <S)lor 
fountains.  Press  recently  overhauled. 
Complete  stereotype  equipment.  Douhb- 
tnick  ca.sting  box.  EXCELLENT  OP¬ 
ERATING  CONDITION. 

San  Francisco  Shopping  News 
851  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


24-PAGE  SCOTT  DECKER  PRESS, 
single  width,  complete  with  stereo 
e<iuipment  and  milling  machines.  Also 
ten  chases,  for  22%"  cutoff.  Immedi¬ 
ately  available.  Ran  through  October 
18th.  Two  men  can  operate  easily  and 
do  all  stereo  work.  Priced  to  sell. 
W.  J.  Missett,  Suffolk  News-Herald. 

I  Suffolk,  Virginia. 

I  4-Unit.  64-Page  Goss  Highspeed  Press, 
j  23-9/16"  cut  off,  double  folder,  all 
controls.  75  H.P.  Motor  and  drive, 
conveyor,  2  ton  pot.  Pony  Aiitoplate 
,  and  ink  tank,  now  in  daily  production. 

Contact  V.  L.  DeBolt  or  R.  M.  Cole, 
j  The  Odessa  American,  Odessa,  Texas. 

EIGHT  PAGE  Duplex  flatbed,  every¬ 
thing  included,  $8,600  rash.  Available 
now.  The  Herald-News.  Fontana.  Calif, 


8  TON  STEREO  POT  with  new  eztn 
crucible.  Wood  Jr.  Auto  plate  Md 
Auto  Shaver.  Good  condition.  Bargain. 
V.  L.  DeBolt  or  R.  M.  Cole,  Ha 
Odessa  American,  Odessa,  Texas. 

Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-45« 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES  „ 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5. 

WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Cost  ^ 
bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when  arg 
able.  Northern  Machine  Works, 

N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. _ 

Linotypes — Intertypes—  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA’nVB 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N. 

INTERTYPES  -  LINOTYPES  -  LUDtO* 
E.  G.  Lindner  Co.  ,, 
612  E.  12th  St..  Los  Angeles  IL^^ 

WANTED :  High  -  speed 

press.  4  or  6  units,  double 
ble  folders,  arch  type,  ball 
21'/4"  cutoff,  on  substruc'ure.  2  ^ 
arate  AC  motor  drives,  with  all 
equipment.  Submit  price,  age,  ajT 
‘  Editor  * 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  Novembe 


number,  etc.  Box  4609 
lisher.  _ 

WANTED— Intertype  G4-I  S™- 
full  irformation,  8<‘rial.  price. 
4707,  Editor  &  Publisher- 

14,  1955 
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EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Administrative 


SUPERVISOR— BOOKS— FICTION 

EiUblished  New  York_  technical  book 
firm  expanding  to  include  fiction. 
Ne^  hiirhly  experienced  man  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  supervise  complete  pub- 
lishinir  proirram  from  sales  to  editorial, 
^citing  challenge  with  fine  future. 
State  salary.  Send  resume.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  4611,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lilhir. 


$10,000  SALARY 

INCREMENTS 

EVENTUAL  PARTNERSHIP 

HIGHLY  PROFITABLE,  LONG-ES¬ 
TABLISHED.  OVER  $200,000  VOL¬ 
UME  NEW  YORK  STATE  WEEHCLY 
PLANT 

.  ,  .  for  college  grad  in 
journalism,  under  40,  EX¬ 
PERT  on  ALL  usual  equip¬ 
ment  in  weekly  shop,  success¬ 
ful  country  weekly  publishing 
record,  perfect  health,  far 
above  average  IQ.  record  and 
character  stand  rigid  inspec¬ 
tion,  fast  and  accurate  worker, 
able  to  train  and  manage  em¬ 
ployees  for  maximum  produc¬ 
tion,  to  be  working  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  MANAGER  for  a 
demanding  boss  who  is  a  per¬ 
fectionist.  Tough  job.  Confin¬ 
ing.  Long  hours.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Write  FULLY  to  Box 
4618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ITiis  is  the  same  ad  published 
September  12  and  19.  Position 
not  filled  because  of  altered 
circumstances.  Tho.se  who  an¬ 
swered  previous  ad  invited  to 
indicate  present  interest.  Posi¬ 
tion  to  Ik  filled  approximately 
January  1. 


Artists-Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  ARTIST 

Southern  Calilornia  newspaiKr  of  high 
reputation.  Must  be  skilUsI  at  deadline 
work  on  maps,  graphs,  etc.,  iis  well  as 
airbrush.  I’p  to  $133.50  to  start. 

Delightful.  vijioroua  city :  larirc.  pro¬ 
fessional  >tafT.  Send  samples. 

Write  to  Box  4732.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  with  at 
leant  five  years’  experience.  Must  he 
able  to  sell  in  competitive  field.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opiiortunity  on  smull  daily  in 
Pennsylvania.  Permanent  position. 
Write  complete  details  including  ex¬ 
pected  salary  and  references  first  let¬ 
ter.  Confidential.  Box  4641,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OPENING  ABOUT  January  1  for  man¬ 
ager  to  reorganize  and  expand  depart¬ 
ment  averaging  2V^  pages  for  10- 
15,000  two-paper  operation :  growing 
New  York  suburb.  Salary  open.  Write 
Box  4608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Want  man 
or  woman  with  newspai>er  classified 
exiierience  and  outside  selling  ability. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Fine  working 
conditions.  Give  age.  exi>erience  and 
all  other  information,  including  start¬ 
ing  salary  exiHtcted.  Circulation  7,27n. 
Population  13,000.  Contact  John  Clif¬ 
ford.  Publisher,  Daily  Times,  Water- 
town.  Wisconsin. 

Display  Advertising 

AGGRESSIVE  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
with  at  least  five  years  experience. 
Must  know  competitive  newspaper  sell¬ 
ing.  Southern  city.  Give  all  details  with 
salary  requirements  first  letter.  Con¬ 
fidential.  Box  4409,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


(Arculation 

CTRCULATION  manager  —  Leading 
'-•nicaKo  (oiiimunity  Newsi>a|)er,  (live 
ience  and  salai*y  d»*sir*<l. 
yarneldiHi:  Publications,  3935  Wash- 
>njrton.  ('nicnv'O,  Illinois. 

aRCUI..\T10N  MANAGER  with  abili- 
‘  .’  IK  rionco  to  coin*  with  coni- 
5'®^  ^orthi  rn  California  boom  area, 
omall  priz4  winninjf  five  day  evening 
paper  with  terrific  potential.  Salary 
TO  match  .ibility,  experience,  perform¬ 
ance.  Commission  on  Rains.  Apply 
juily  with  references.  Box  4730.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pu'.  isher. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
PULLFILLMENT  MANAGER 


OHIO  EVENING.  6  day  paper,  25,000 
circulation,  compact  market,  wants  a 
competent  experienced  display  sales¬ 
man  that  can  service,  develop  and  sell 
accounts.  Give  full  qualifications  and 
personal  data  to  Box  4520,  Eiditor  and 
Publisher. 

A  BETITER  JOB  IN  1960,  and  a  rare 
opportunity  for  the  future,  is  open 
to  some  man,  not  over  35,  with  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  layout,  promotion  and  sales.  Due 
to  resignation  to  enter  another  line  of 
business  January  1,  we  have  opening 
for  advertising  manager-salesman  for 
50-year-old  ABC  semiweekly,  with  mod¬ 
ern  plant  and  three  associated  weeklies 
in  adjoining  counties,  in  growing  town 
of  5,000  in  prosperous  agricultural  area 
of  industrially  advancing  eastern  North 
Carolina;  adequate  salary,  profit-shar¬ 
ing  corporation ;  investment  possible,  if 
desired;  replies  confidential.  Write  'Hie 
Herald,  Ahoskie,  North  Carolina. 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL/NATIONAL 
Advertising  Manager  for  Metropolitan 
newspaper.  Chart  Area  9.  Must  be 
thoroughly  exiKrienced  with  demon¬ 
strated  ability  to  supervise  activities 
of  staff  and  carry  through  sales  pro¬ 
grams.  Opriortunity  for  advancement  to 
a  producer.  Excellent  salary  and  bonus 
arrangement,  plus  insurance  and  hos¬ 
pitalization  benefits.  Please  complete 
resume  in  letter  of  application.  Box 
4614,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  newspaper 
display  advertising  salesman.  Top 
scale,  fringe  benefits.  Opportunity  to 
advance  to  chain  organization.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Regular  training  in- 
;  eluding  Operation  Step-Up  and  Bureau 
of  Advertising  program.  Three  major 
mat  services.  Complete  management 
cooperation.  Chart  Area  6.  In  reply, 
state  age,  experience,  and  educational 
background.  Interview  arranged.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  4623,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTT.SING  MANAGER  for  ag¬ 
gressive  7,200  A.B.C.  daily  newspaper. 
County  seat  town  of  lO.OOO.  Staff  of 
three.  Must  be  able  to  take  full  charge 
of  depiirtment  and  train  and  su|iervise 
staff  while  handling  list  of  accounts. 
Will  consider  man  who  has  not  had 
previous  experience  as  manager,  but 
has  the  ability  and  advertising  ex|>eri- 
enee  to  do  a  first  rate  job.  New  plant 
with  good  equipment.  This  is  not  a 
job  to  retire  on.  Write  Harry  Ca.se, 
Kenton  Times,  Kenton.  Ohio. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  old  estab- 
li.shed  tri-weekly.  Chart  Area  4.  Must 
be  strong  on  organization,  sales,  lay¬ 
outs  and  service.  Give  complete  in¬ 
formation  first  letter--experience.  age, 
t-ducation.  references  and  salary  ex- 
|)ected.  Write  Box  4703.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  .SALESMEN:  Immedi¬ 
ate  oiM-nings  on  expanding  staff  of  fast¬ 
est  growing  newspaper  in  Alaska.  Chal¬ 
lenging  opportunities  for  aggressive 
salesmen  with  ideas  and  lay-out  back¬ 
ground.  Submit  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences  AIR  MAIL  to  Rod  Franck,  An¬ 
chorage  Daily  News.  Bo.x  1660,  .An¬ 
chorage,  Alaska. 

EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Man  for 
Retail  Manager  iHWt  on  1 1  .flOO-circula- 
tion  afternoon  daily:  Write  details 
background.  ex|H-rience.  salary  range 
to  J.  D.  Jordan,  Xenia,  Ohio,  Daily 
Gazette. 

FLORIDA  DAILY  desires  experienced 
Display  Salesman.  Must  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  copy  layout.  Salary,  Isinus. 
Write  Advertising  Manager,  I*.  O. 
Box  2.832,  Hollywood,  Florida. 


FEATURE  syndicate:  selling  nation¬ 
ally  needs  one  or  more  salesmen.  New 
car  furnished  since  job  involves  con¬ 
tinuous  travel.  Sales  experience  help¬ 
ful  but  not  essential.  Earnings  based 
on  results  after  training  period.  Box 
4605,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


directing  large  fullfillment  ,  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  to  handle 
be  A.B.C.  magazine.  Must  I  entire  business  side  of  award  winning 

nwmf  phases  of  fullfill-  ,  community  weekly  newspaper.  New 

Eaitn-  $10,000,  Box  4729,  York  Qty.  Proven  sales  ^ility  essen- 

f  «!  T  ubhsher.  i  tial,  salary  open.  Box  4715,  Mitor  & 

Publisher. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November  14.  1959 


DESKMAN-FEATURE  WRITER  now 
needed  to  fill  newly  created  position 
on  expanding  newspaper.  Assists  news 
editor  in  the  morning,  develope  fea¬ 
tures  and  promotions  in  the  afternoon. 
Ideal  step  forward  for  journalism  grad 
with  a  few  years  of  experience.  Photo 
ability  necessary.  State  experience, 
references,  and  salary  desired  in  first 
letter.  Write  Managing  Editor,  Peru 
Daily  Tribune,  Peru,  Indiana. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.  Long  established 
English  language  weekly  needs  young 
newsman.  Moderate  salary  but  excel¬ 
lent  prospects.  Box  4405,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY,  man¬ 
aging  editorship  of  two  trade  maga¬ 
zines.  Excellent  opportunity,  good 
starting  salary  for  man  with  magazine 
writing  and  production  experience. 
Send  resume  in  complete  confidence  to 
Box  4639,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN,  handle 
wire  news.  New  Jersey  daily.  Immedi¬ 
ate  oi>portunity.  Box  4531,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FAMOUS  RESORT  has  position  for 
man,  preferably  married,  25-35,  to 
write  feature-travel  articles.  Newspa¬ 
per  or  related  experience  with  sports 
background  desirable.  Applicant  must 
be  versatile  writer  with  enthusiaam. 
imagination  and  ability  to  dig  out  fea¬ 
ture  material.  Position  requires  living 
outside  U.S.A.  Salary  up  to  $116  week¬ 
ly — no  income  tax — depending  on  quali¬ 
fications  and  exjierience.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  in  ideal  location.  Send  com¬ 
plete  record  of  education,  business  ex¬ 
perience,  references  and  dste  availsbie 
for  employment  to  Box  45S8,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence,  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-6670. 


STATE  EDITOR  for  aggressive  25,000 
Ohio  p.m.  who  can  direct  a  staff  of  6 
plus  30  correspondents.  The  man  we 
want  will  probably  have  hud  about  four 
years  experience  as  reporter  and/or 
editor,  he’ll  love  hard  work  and  he’ll 
be  a  leader.  Box  4516,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

ABLE  WOMAN’S  PAGE  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  who  can  run  a  department  on  news¬ 
paper  which  emphasizes  women’s 
NEWS,  not  just  society.  Should  know 
pictures,  page  layout,  and  have  ideas. 
Chart  Area  6.  Box  4610,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  reporter-photographer  to 
cover  nearby  town  beat  in  Chart  Area 
1  for  afternoon  daily.  Must  have  initia¬ 
tive,  some  exiKrience,  ability  to  work 
on  own  and  produce  live  copy.  Car 
needed.  State  salary  requirements,  ref¬ 
erences  in  first  letter.  Interview  neces¬ 
sary.  Box  4620,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  who  knows  how  to 
tailor  copy,  write  lively  heads,  and 
who  insists  upon  good  English  usage 
and  style.  Night  shift,  journeyman. 
Write  Neal  Bintz,  Managing  Editor, 
Utica  (New  York)  Daily  Pres.s. 

COPY  DESK 

'  Immediate  opening  for  experienced  man 
seeking  permanent  spot  with  excellent 
working  conditions  on  evening  news¬ 
paper  located  in  Chart  Area  6. 

The  man  we  employ  must  be  alert, 
capable  of  fitting  into  fast  moving 
staff.  Please  submit  particulars  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements.  Box  46(i2. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPYREADER.  experienced:  top  pay 
midwest  afternoon  metropolitan;  pen¬ 
sion  and  other  benefits.  Box  4601, 
Edtior  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER 

MUST  BE  COLLEGE  GRADUATE 
WITH  MINIMUM  OF  SIX  YEARS 
NEWSPAPER  EXPERIENCE.  SUB¬ 
MIT  COMPLETE  RESUME  AND 
SAMPLES  OR  APPLY  DIRECTLY 
TO: 

PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 
SIXTH  FLOOR 
THE 

PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

400  N.  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER 
needed.  Submit  letter  of  application 
with  qualifications  to  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions  Department.  The  Louisville  Times. 
Louisville.  Kentucky. 

MIDWE.ST  DAILY.  40.000  class  has 
openings  for  men  with  one  to  two 
years’  experience  for  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  positions.  Good  pay  scale,  high 
standards.  Our  staff  knows  of  this  ad. 
Box  4642,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  HELP? 

Let  an  E  &  P  Classified  Ad  find  it. 
Newspaper  personnel  look  at  Editor 
&  Publisher.  It  your  vacancy  listed 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

1  Editorial 

Editorial 

COVER  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS,  i 
Gallup  (New  Mexico)  Independent 
wants  fully  qualified  male  reporter 
with  ability  to  produce  Indian  news, 
to  head  up  coverage  of  Navajo,  Hopi  i 
and  Zuni  reservations,  totaling  area 
larger  than  West  Virginia  and  100,000  i 
people.  Area  never  before  staffed.  $110  i 
and  full  expenses  to  start.  Write  Lin-  I 
coin  O’Brien. 

NEWS  DEPARTMENT  JOBS  OPEN:  ! 
(1)  for  reporter  desiring  to  move  along 
faster:  and  (2)  for  experienced  news-  j 
man  seeking  change  for  better.  Write  : 
Box  4617,  j^itor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EXECU'nVE  for  medium  cir¬ 
culation  New  England  6-day  afternoon  , 
newspaper.  Should  know  all  phases  of  I 
news  production  and  have  ability  to  ' 
direct  staff.  Good  opportunity  on  grow-  ' 
ing  paper.  List  salary  needs  and  ref-  I 
erences.  Interview  necessary.  Box  4638, 
Blditor  t  Publisher.  | 

REPORTER  for  35,000  Chart  Area  two  i 
p.rn.  Want  good  writer  with  tome  ex-  | 
perience.  Box  4643,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

SUPERVISE  SPORTS,  cover  important 
beats  on  5,000  6-daily.  Advancement 
possibilities  in  8-paper  group.  Send 
resume.  Box  4606,  Editor  &  Publisher.  [ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  by  three  edi-  I 
tion  afternoon  daily  in  Southern  city. 
No  Sunday.  Need  man  fast  on  heads,  ! 
good  on  layouts.  Write  experience,  edu-  ! 
cation,  salary.  Box  4616,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WANTED :  Southern  New  England  | 
p.m.  daily  of  13,000  wants  experienced  | 
reporter  familiar  with  city  hall  and  I 
other  municipal  news  sources.  Give 
references,  salary  expected  in  first  let-  I 
ter.  Box  4630,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  for  ITS  wire  desk 
9,000  afternoon  daily  Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan.  Give  full  details  experi¬ 
ence,  etc.  Box  4635,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ALL-AROUND  rejjorter  (male)  at 
least  two  years’  daily  experi<-nce  for 
Northern  California  interior  daily. 
Robert  T.  Ingram,  ’The  Union,  Grass 
Valley,  California. 

.ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  and/or  AD¬ 
VERTISING  MANAGER  for  progres¬ 
sive  Florida  weekly  newspaper.  Good 
advancement  for  right  man.  Write  Box 
4725,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 


EDITOR 


personable,  experienceel  and 
civic-minded  executive  w'ho 
can  direct  staff  of  six  for 
maximum  efficiency.  Coor¬ 
dination  with  other  deiwrt- 
ments,  strict  supervision 
and  intense  interest  in  top 
quality  news  coverage,  and 
treatment  of  news  with  lo¬ 
cal  empha.sis  are  qualities 
that  we  are  seeking. 

Permanence,  good  salary 
and  broad  insurance  bene¬ 
fits  for  man  who  can  fur¬ 
nish  evidence  of  ability  and 
sincere  desire  to  enforce 
policy  and  abide  by  estab¬ 
lished  standards.  Newspa¬ 
per  has  9,000  circulation 
daily  except  Sunday  and 
has  been  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  as  being  out.standing 
in  modern  format,  make¬ 
up  and  public  service  ac¬ 
tivities.  It  is  the  only  daily 
in  a  county-.seat.  two  in 
Northcentral  Ohio. 

Written  application  must 
include  e.xtensive  refer¬ 
ences  on  character  and  per¬ 
formance.  stating  salary 
and  tangible  examples  of 
qualifications.  Personal  in¬ 
terviews  granted  on  the 
basis  of  complete  response 
in  first  letter.  Address  ap¬ 
plications  to  R.  M.  Beer, 
President,  Ashland  ( Ohio) 
Times  Gazette.  208  Bahama 
Lane,  Palm  Beach.  Flor¬ 
ida. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  morninK  for  Indiana  a.m. 

newspaper  in  Central  Virginia  City  da*ly»  Exi)erienced  newsman  to  direet 
of  100,000-plus  metropolitan  popula-  i  coverage  of  thrw-state  arts.  Write 
tion.  David  W'.  Wright.  Managing  Edi-  |  fully  to:  Editor,  The  Evansville  Cour. 
tor.  The  News,  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  Evansville,  Indiana. 


SOUTH  AMEIRICAN  English-language 
daily  seeks  bilingual  (Spanish-English) 
deskman  capable  of  directing  staff, 
swiftly  producing  bright,  newsy  ^i- 
tions.  Man  sought  must  be  unmarried, 
thirtyish,  thoroughly  professional,  with 
minimum  five  years’  experience  fast 
American  staff,  willing  to  take  respon¬ 
sibility.  work  hard  for  commensurate 
salary.  Submit  job  record,  educational 
background  and  personal  data.  Ple-ase 
don’t  answer  if  you  don’t  meet  siieci- 
fications  (particularly  with  regard  to 
Spanish  requirement).  Box  4716,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS 

DESKMA.V 

Opimrtunity  for  a  siwrts  copy  proc¬ 
essor  and  headline  writer.  Will  not 
lead  to  a  writing  job  but  presents  other 
avenues  for  advancement.  Must  be  fast, 
accurate  copy  handler,  capable  of  writ¬ 
ing  bright  heads  and  facile  in  page 
layout.  Willing  to  train  the  right  man 
with  one  or  two  years  of  experience  but 
prefer  man  with  more  experience.  Good 
pay  and  excellent  fringes:  ideal  living 
conditions.  Write  Box  4728,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Printing  Consultant 


COPY  EDITOR 

Metropolitan  daily  in  South¬ 
ern  New  Ejngland  has  opening 
for  experienced  copy  editor 
who  is  ready  to  move  up  from 
smaller  paper. 

There  is  a  real  opportunity  for 
advancement  for  the  right  per¬ 
son.  Familiarity  with  page 
make-up  helpful  but  not  essen¬ 
tial. 

Give  us  full  details  of  your 
background,  salary  exjiectcd, 
etc. 

Box  4721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER :  minimum  three  years’ 
daily  experience  for  metropolitan 
morning  paper.  Chart  Area  7.  Look¬ 
ing  for  rim  man  with  potential  for 
larger  responsibilities.  Reply,  with 
references,  to  Box  4706,  ^itor  and 
PulTlisher. 

EDITOR  FOR  MIDWEST  7,000  daily. 
Write  complete  details,  salary  bracket, 
to  Box  4724,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH-WRITER— a 
young  man  in  his  twenties,  alert,  ac¬ 
curate,  high  standards  of  journali.sm 
and  research.  Preferably  a  background 
in  economics,  political  science,  and 
wme  news  gathering.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  top  news-research 
agency  in  Washington.  Full  particulars. 
Box  4713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  4- 
man  bureau  in  town  of  30,000.  Con¬ 
necticut  morning  daily.  Pleasant  manu-  j 
facturing-residential  community.  3  i 
years’  or  more  experience  required.  I 
Full  employment  benefits  including  life  j 
insurance,  sick  pay  and  liberal  vaca-  j 
tion.  Write  full  details  and  enclose  ' 
I  samples.  Box  4704,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

HIGH  CLASS  afternoon  daily  in  Chart 
Area  6  needs  a  young  reporter,  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  or  with  two  years  or 
more  of  practical  experience.  Pleasant 
working  conditions  with  congenial 
staff,  high  quality  supervision,  out¬ 
standing  benefits  on  top  of  liberal  sal¬ 
ary.  Modern,  growing  city.  Camera 
ability  helpful,  not  essential.  Write  rec¬ 
ord  of  education  or  experience  and 
references  to  Box  4709,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEED  EXPERIENCED  Copyreader. 
Good  pay.  Contact  Managing  Editor, 
Journal,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

REPORTER-REWRI’TE  deskman  on 
morning  side.  Wire  collect.  The  Idaho 
Statesman,  Boise,  giving  telephone 
;  number. 


I  SOUTH  AMFnilCAN  English-language 
I  daily  wants  bilingual  (Spanish-English) 
siiorts  editor  for  one-man  department. 

I  Must  be  unmarried,  thoroughly  profes- 
)  sional,  with  minimum  five  years’  ex- 
1  perience  fast  American  staff,  free  of 
military  obligation,  willing  to  work 
hard  and  responsibly  for  good  salary. 
Submit  job  record,  educational  back¬ 
ground  and  personal  data.  Please  don’t 
answer  if  you  don’t  meet  specifica¬ 
tions  (particularly  with  regard  to 
Spanish  requirement).  Box  4717,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SOLTHERN  GENTLEMEN  (and  others 
j  with  energy)  who  want  to  earn  good 
i  wages  in  return  for  varied,  interest¬ 
ing,  all-around  work  on  award-winning 
newspaper  may  want  to  come  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  augment  staff  of  25,000 
6^ay  morning  daily.  Good  starting 
wage,  lots  of  opportunity  on  high-mor- 
I  ale  staff.  Many  fringe  benefits,  pen- 
i  sion,  etc.  Write  all.  including  salary 
!  expected  in  first  letter  to  Box  4710, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING 

CONSULTANT 

For  Technical  De¬ 
partment,  large 
Pulp  and  News¬ 
print  Paper  Manu¬ 
facturer.  Tech¬ 
nical  background 
preferably  in 
printing  field  and 
some  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  news¬ 
print  press  room 
operation.  Salary 
commensurate 
with  qualifica¬ 
tions.  All  replies 
handled  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Send  de¬ 
tailed  resume  to 
Box  4700,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


j  Free  Lance 

'  FREE  LANCERS  I  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,060 
I  company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
j  $10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and  caj). 
I  tions.  FYee  information.  Gehbie  Pre«i 
!  Pictures.  151  W.  48th,  N.Y.C. 

Mechanical 

RELIABLE  PRINTER  for  growini 
j  weekly  in  the  South.  Sober,  must  bt 
able  to  do  fast,  accurate  work  in  malu- 
up  job  and  press  work.  Plea.sant  work- 
I  ing  conditions.  Please  write,  giving 
I  particulars  and  pay  expected.  No  phone 
calls  or  telegrams,  please.  FRANK 
!  RANEW,  BOX  72,  QUI’IMAN.  Georgii. 

TELETYPESE'TTER  perforator  oper¬ 
ators  $3  per  hour.  Chance  for  super¬ 
visory  positions.  Hospitalization,  vacs- 
tion.  bonus.  Book  work,  open  shop, 
day  or  evening  shift.  Anzel,  611  Broa^ 
way.  New  York,  New  York.  GR  7-8600. 

Promotion— Public  Relation* 

ASSISTANT  WANTED  in  merchan¬ 
dising-promotion  department  of  South’i 
leading  magazine.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence-proven  ability  in  cojiy  writing, 
layout  and  creation  of  ideas.  Need 
ability  to  produce  volume  of  conciw. 
sparkling  letters.  Starting  s^arj 
around  $7,000,  depending  on  qualifica¬ 
tions;  real  opiiortunity  to  advance. 

I  Should  prefer  to  live  in  South.  .Address 
I  Elden  Tuttle,  The  Progres-sive  Farmer, 
Birmingham  2,  Alabama. 


_ INSTRUCTION 

Classified  Advertising 

BOOST  SALES  IN  CLASSIFIED 

380  Newspapers  Have  Enrolled 
Salespeople  and  Executives 
In  Parish  Sales-Training 
Course  in  Classified  Advertising 

Sales  training  provided  by  the  How¬ 
ard  Parish  Course  in  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  shows  Classified  personnel  hw 
to  square  right  up  to,  analyze  and 
I  solve  sales  problems  they  daily  «- 
counter.  Classified  salespeople  ye 
t  x>artly  trained  (at  home— on  TTIBK 
own  TIME) .  developed  to  increase  ther 
individual  sales  production  and  coW 
j  writing  skill  to  get  and  keep  more 
I  business. 

’The  famed  Parish  Course  /onlf  ^ 
in  existence)  has  proved  since  lOM 
i  that  it  quickly,  thoroughly,  and  »nc- 
cessfully  trains  beginners  —  broadeni 
1  and  refreshes  experienced  personneJ. 

Put  the  Parish  Course  to  work  for 
you  now  to  slash  turnover.  heigtiW 
I  job  interest  and  satisfaction  and 
I  velop  professional  pride — all  while  * 
j  helps  you  develop  more  Claseiflco 
faster. 

Enroll  as  many  of  your  staff  w 
I  want  to  have  these  benefits  NO''- 
Your  only  investment  in  this  20-lrf*oo 
sales-boosting  Course  is  $66  each, 
in  the  names  now  or  write  for 
scriptive  brochure. 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  INfXJRPORATED 

Classified  Advertising 

Services  for  Newspapers  Since 

i  2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47.  Florida 
I  Oxford  1-8331 


_ Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
FVee  Information 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


tihninistrative 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

BUSINESS  OR  ADVERTISING  MAN-  *  xxk  i  x * /  a  r  i  i ik  ir' x/^k  i  ^  TRAVEL  EDITOR— WRITER  available 

AGES.  Capable — Trustworthy — AKSrres-  COMPETENT  all-around  editor,  assist-  A  I  IN:  W  AbHINt?  I  UN,  U.  U.  j  to  head  up  department  beinn  organized 
live.  30  years  excellent  experience,  all  I  ant  publisher,  editorial  writer  in  early  or  to  add  stature  to  travel  or  trans- 


live.  30  years  excellent  experience,  all  ant  publisher,  editorial  writer  in  early 
departments  medium  and  small  tbiilies.  j  40's.  With  one  SO.OOO-daily  12  years. 
Relocate.  Age  48.  Box  4636,  Editor  &  now  with  larger  one  which  is  con- 


Publisher. 

Arti$tt  •  Cartooni»t$ 


solidating.  Desire  place  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  abilities.  Able  to  buy  part 
interest.  Box  4408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONICT— Versatile.  mperietK^.  SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Columnist,  news 
D«lre9  potition  on  metropollton  daily,  features,  layout.  Now  on  metropolitan 
Bex  Ul«.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  14  years  AP,  U)p  dailies.  Age 

. —  -  —  38.  Seeks  active  writing  poet,  sports 

CREATIVE  VERSATILE  ARTIST.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  | 


layout,  art.  copy,  production.  Box 
4719.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CArculation 


REPORTER,  woman,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in 
WashinKton.  D.  C.  and 
United  Nations  coveraKe. 
seeks  news  job  in  nation's 
capital.  12  years'  writin$r 
exi>eiience.  References. 
Scrapbooks  available.  Box 
4723.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  NEWSMAN 


CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

AVAILABLE 


NEWS  EDITOR,  27,  B.A.,  2  years,  1  v c  INC vv jivirAiN 

weekly.  Photo,  strong  on  features.  ' 

Seeks  similar  post  semi-,  large  week-  Editor-Writer,  widely  known,  leaving 
ly  or  small  daily.  Chart  Areas  3  and  4.  November  26  on  four-month  world  tour. 
Box  4504,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher.  invites  siiecial  assignments.  Will  be 

available  on  return  for  top  news,  .syn¬ 
dicates,  or  publicity  post.  Bo.\  47.35, 
ALL-AROUND  man.  experienced  as  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IHirtation  staff.  Had  thorough  news 
'•  background  before  siiecializing.  Bo.x 
4711.  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 

^  I 

Instructors 

I  SCANDINAVIAN-born  newspaper  man 
i  seeks  position  as  journalism  teacher. 

'  Now  a  reporter  on  Midwest  daily  (cir- 

_ _  I  culation  45.000).  I  have  several  years 

of  experience  as  journalist  and  teacher. 
Preferably  West  Coast.  Box  4702,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
With  sound  knowledge  newspaper  me¬ 
chanical  operation,  backed  by  16  years 
metropolitan  experience.  Color,  new 
processes.  Cost  conscious,  efficient.  Box 
4428,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


A \/ A  II  AD)  c  managing-ne^-city-etate  editOT,  must  1  processes.  Ckiet  conscious,  efficient.  Box 

AVAILABLE  relocate  for  family  reasons  within  com-  -  —  1  44., g  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  muting  distance  Philadelphia.  Knows  j.sghOOL  GRADUATE,  naval  officer,  _ 

TO  a  General  Manager  who  knows  the  £‘*^^**  j  employed.  25,  wants  reporting,  layout  job  on  tjutcodcxom  rvxoicuAxr  a  -i  wi 

aecessity  of  building  a  solid  founds-  j  4636,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  small  daily  or  weekly  Chart  Area  2.  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  Available 

tion.  Progressive,  clear  thinking  execu-  *  -  —  Has  college,  military  exiierience.  Mar-  L", 

live  with  result-getting  competence.  CHIEF  EDITORIAL  WRITER.  South-  ried,  has  car.  Available  in  December,  politan  uailiea.  inorougn  Knowiwge 

-  -  - 1--—* - wKiicn,  oouin  ^  ^  prcalucDon  including  color.  Sober.  Mar- 


Prefer  HIGHLY  COMPETTITIVE  news-  ,  ern  California  daily,  wants  change  af-  ,  Write  D.  J.  Davin,  5  Erie  Court,  Hor- 

psper  seeking  60,000  plus  circulation.  .  ter  10  years  of  smog.  Age  37,  married,  I  "‘‘•h  New  York. 

(New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  '  4  children.  Experience  includes  maga- 

Connecticut. I  Proven  talent  for  in-  zine  writing,  teaching,  publicity.  Need  MR.  PUBLISHER 

cretrfng  circulation  at  a  cost-conscious  |  J226  week.  Box  4621,  Editor  ft  Pub-  Top-flight  metropolitan  news  executive 

level.  Exceptionally  strong  in  Home  ^  lisher,  1  desires  position  as  managing  tslitor  of 

Delivery,  Will  train  and  administer  a  ;  _ _ _  medium-sized  daily.  Has  directed  news 

top-flight  sales  organization.  Plan  and  1  Aooi^-xrMinvrxo  c  _  ■  staff  of  65  with  excellent  results.  Cre- 


I  ried.  lixcellent  references.  Box  4431, 
t  Editor  and  Publisher. 


...  .  ,  .  .  .  .  . .  . . . . . . .  ,  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR 

level.  Exceptionally  strong  in  Home  ^  lisher,  1  desires  position  as  managing  tslitor  of  Two-Thirder  Experience 

Delivery.  Will  train  and  administer  a  ;  - - -  medium-sized  daily.  Has  directed  news  Box  4622,  Editor  ft  Publisher 

top-flight  sales  organization.  Plan  and  1  scoK-TJMirxrTa  e  '  staff  of  65  with  excellent  results.  Cre-  I 

“r'Ar52.‘L:W  R.|K,IpK  i  mechanical  SUPERINTENHENT 


tions.  Age  42.  Labor  Relations-Plant  ,  knowledge  of  mechanical  department  |  a 1 

Maintenance  experience.  Box  4429,  Edi-  I  !  and  other  phases  of  operation.  Strong  »>•  Pressroom  and  Stereotype  Superin 


tor  ft  Publisher. 


ORCULATION  MAN 
Top  producer  would  like  to  relocate  on 
small  daily  or  as  assistant  on  larger 
paper.  Know  A.B.C.  and  little  mer¬ 
chant  plan.  Best  results  with  carrier 
and  mail  promotion.  Very  efficient  and 
cost  conscious.  Also  can  layout  and 
•ell  advertising.  Can  take  over  in  two 
weeks.  Box  4727,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SCIENCE 

EDITOR-REPORTER 

Strong  on  medicine,  psychiatry, 
pharmacy,  chemistry,  seelu  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper  staff  job.  33- 
B.A.,  B.S.,  M.A.  Vet.  Resume  on 
request.  Box  4532,  Eklitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


for  local  news  and  features.  Recog-  tendent  dMires  permanent  change, 
nized  expert  on  typography  and  lay-  Over  thirty  years  of  mwhanical  ex- 
out.  Age  40.  Your  inquiries  and  my  1  P«r'®n««  o". '"Ke  and  small  news^papers. 
replies  in  confidence.  Sui*erior  refer-  j  DeiJPtte  rising  cost  of  labor  and  mate- 
ences.  Box  4718,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  |  "«!•  •’“''e  kept  cost  to  a  minimum. 

ft  I  Do  not  carry  a  union  card,  but  operate 

T>cr.AAr>,ni-r>  i.  •  T  c-  u  1  '  »  mixed  plant  with  union  composing 

REPORTER,  beginner,  J-Sch^l,  now  j  open  shop  Pressroom  and 

editorial  assistant  New  York  City  daily,  j  stereotype  department.  Available  after 
wants  chance  to  show  stuff-  ,  due  notice  to  my  present  employer. 

Chart  Arras  1,  2,  6.  Box  472i).  Editar  4g.j3  jyjtor  ft  Publisher. 


I  „  c-rA^rA-rr-oE-**  REPORTER’S  PO«T  IN  FAIR-SIZED  _ 

Llassified  Advertising  \  **EDITORS  &  REPORTERS*  '  TOWN  where  management  deems  go<xl  .  , 

~  !  National  clearing  house  for  competent  !  work  importa^  enough  to  reward  it  j  Need  a  Photoqrapher? 

know  all  Classified  phases.  Top  rec-  personnel  coa8t>to>cocut  at  no  charge  ,  nionetarily,  ^ree  years  experience  ; 

ord  in  competition.  Trains,  inspires,  1  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire  small  and  medium  daihw.  Vetemn,  2o ;  ,  ,p.  National  Press  Photoerranhers  As- 

•ells,  builds.  Best  references.  Avail-  !  HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency)  have  car.  Box  4705,  Editor  &  Publwh-  i  Placement  Bureau  as  a  serv¬ 
ile  now.  Box  4632,  Editor  ft  Pub-  j  6  E.  46  St.,  New  York,  OXford  7-6728  ct.  |  jp^  to  its  members  and  to’ prospective 

***0er.  _ _  _  - - - -  -  «  rv^v'i?TrkTrM_ 


Photography 

Need  a  Photographer? 


_ Correspondents 

ALASKA  CORRESPONDENT 


l Agency  )  '-''V  ear.  dai.a  -..vu,  ahu.laa.  »  a  ^  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv- 

6  E.  46  St.,  New  York,  OXford  7-6728  e?r.  ■  14^  members  and  to  prospective 

- -  -  “  - -  '  ■  employers  maintains  a  CONFIDEN- 

EDITOR.  38;  medium  or  small  Mid-  SAN  FRANCISCO  area  job  wanted.  TIAL  list  of  News^  Pho^raphers 

west  daily.  12  years*  top  experience.  College  graduate.  29.  seeks  challenging  available.  Still-TV,  Film-News  reel. 

Box  4631,  Editor  &  Publisher.  work  in  writing,  public  relations,  pro-  !  Mo.^  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — 

_  _ _  ,  motion.  Write  Box  4712,  Editor  &  i  Write,  wire  or  telephone. 

Publisher.  Gerald  A.  Clarke 

EXPERIENCED  sports  editor  desires  ■  _  _  4524  Towle  Avenue.  Hammond.  Indiana 

spot,  daily  or  weekly,  in  Southeastern  ,  . xr  -a  i  •  v  '  Telephone  WEstmore  l-29f»€ 


EXPERIENCED  sports  editor  desires  ■  _  _  _ 

Top  coverage  with  photos  of  features,  spot,  daily  or  weekly,  in  Southeastern 

news  and  industrial  reports  by  experi-  1  Ohio.  Also  some  advertising,  circula-  I  SEASONED  NEWSMAN,  54,  s#^ks  job 
«nced  reiMirter-photographer  familiar  tion  experience.  Write  Box  4624,  Edi-  :  among  brass  where  good  writing  a 
demands  of  newspapers,  magazines  tor  &  Publisher.  -  factor.  Not  hook-on  staff  spot.  Editor, 


. , . .  factor.  Not  hook-on  staff  spot.  Editor,  |  Promotion — Public  Relations 

•nd  agenrii-s.  H^quarterH  at’'South-  ^  -  assistant,  associate,  perhaps.  Many  | 

^tern  Alaska’s  commercial  and  sports  e.YT.irDfirMr-vrr.  vmrMr'  pi'PrtBmvD  i  y™*"*  'karge  important  daily  connec-  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  large 

“«img  capital.  Will  travel  on  assign-  YUUJNL  KLfUKlLK  tion  until  merger.  Employed  now  good  !  and  small  dailiee.  Want  return  to  pub- 


ment  throui-hout  Alaska,  British  Col-  ’*'e®kly.  daily  experience  seeks  r^  pay  but  feels  submerged.  Wants  re-  j  jjg  relations.  Married  vet.  30,  J-Grad. 

umbia  and  Washington.  Write  John  ^  ‘“f"  ""hole  field”  view  Worked  af-  1  Can  edit,  make-up.  meet  public,  write 

Lindop,  B<JX  1032,  Ketchikan,  Alaska.  I  A  ternoons,  mornings  small,  large,  fair-  j  bright  news  and  features.  Government 

^  *  I  midwest  cities.  Healthy,  clucated,  j  travel,  sports  a  .specialty.  Box  4524, 

Publisher,  I  friendlv.  Rendv  irive  much  next  vital  jl 


yj.  ,  .  , - .  .  PMblisher,  I  friendly.  Ready  give  much  next  vital  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Ifmplay  Advertising  - - -  -  -  i  years  to  job  offering  same.  Box  4708,  | 

- - -  j  MAGAZINE  EDITOR  (outside  work.  '  Editor  ft  Publisher.  Dirnr  ir>  opt  ATtrivq—W. 

^VraTISIN'G  MANAGER  or  Assist-  makeup,  art  work,  headlines,  rewrite,  | -  d^s^  of  ^oublicitv  public  relations 

rirf  ^nrae’’(w"A"'^'  tar&"*'pubHiier'“^‘*’  ^  m  SPORTS  EDITOR  ^  j  an^  employee  communicaUone  pLpIe 

4734  Ed  3  10-11-12.  Box  tor  ft  Publisher,  Trapped  in  dead  end  staff  job,  seeks  „„  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs.  We’ll 

.  V  ruDiisher.  -  ]  challenging  job  anywhere  on  metro-  ,pnd  you  resumes  to  match.  Contact: 

~ -  — - -  politan  or  medium  daily.  Mature,  ex-  i  Bill  McKee,  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67 

ADVF.RTISING  MANAGER  NEWS-WISE  LIBRARIAN  i  perienced,  enthusiastic.  Tops  on  make-  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois, 

SALE.SMAN _ AVAIIJVRTF  NOW  4612,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  |  up,  features,  column.  Best  references,  j  CE  6-5670. 


734,  Kitor  ft  Publisher. 


advertising  MANAGFR  NEWS-WISE  LIBRARIAN 

SALE.SMAN--AvaI^B^  NOW  Bo*  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Vfrfl3"  '’’'•tropolitan  daily  suburban  - 

reporter.  26,  veteran,  17  months’ 
relopafo  "p”  alcotolic,  referencee.  Will  experience  as  police  and  city  hall  re- 
f  Chart  Area  2.  Present  rgirter.  also  desk  and  feature  work,  on 


resume  on  request.  Box  4722,  Eklitor  ft 
Publisher. 


porter,  also  desk  and  feature  work,  on  SPORTS  WRITER,  editor,  columnist.  I  SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT? 


•etnn  in.*  Cl. VI*  i.  civnviiL  porter,  also  aesK  ana  leaiure  worg,  on  oruitir.  wtriitK,  eaiior,  column 

Epni.  ^  to  go  daily.  Chart  Area  1  daily,  J-school,  SDX,  13  years’  large,  small  dailies.  Now 

4i>1.  Editor  &  Publisher,  seeks  job  on  Southern  New  England  desk,  makeup,  metropolitan  daily.  S 


Editorial 


seeks  job  on  Southern  New  England  I  desk,  makeup,  metropolitan  daily.  Seek 
daily.  References.  Box  4621,  Editor  ft  return  to  forte-writing.  Age  30,  mar- 
Publisher,  j  ried.  Willing  to  do  some  desk,  make- 

_ _  _  up.  Box  4726,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


JBJeOF-HAl  1*Y-REAMS  of  newspa-  !  SPANISH-SPEAKING  American.  23,  ,  - 

'®P°'^>ng  features,  publicity,  house  |  wants  reporting  job  in  Chart  Areas  TELEGRAPH  OR  SPOR’TS  job  with 

^*f®^®irect  mail  seeks  part-time  job  !  9,  10,  or  12,  Rraent  college  grad,  lib-  ;  future  sought  in  Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  j 

FULIcTTME  challenge.  Denison  I  eral  arte,  3  years  college  paper.  Some  8-year  newsman  sick  and  fired  of  i 

79  St.,  New  York  (Xty  |  camera  experience.  Box  4627,  EMitor  "turnover  mills.”  Box  4731,  Editor  ft 

or  SC  4-4,523  '  ft  Publisher.  Publisher. 

Editor  i  publisher  for  November  14,  1959 


For  any  job  in  publishing  your  best 
bet  is  a  Situations  Wanted  ad  in 
E  &  P.  The  cost  is  reasonable  and 
your  ad  will  attract  national  atten¬ 
tion! 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


E&P  has  pointed  out  in  the 
past  that  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  is  rapidly  becoming  tarreit 
with  a  few^  labels  which  are 
becoming  dirty  words  in  the 
public’s  eye.  “Madison  Avenue” 
is  becoming  a  nasty  label  some¬ 
times  said  with  a  snear  the  way 
the  Russians  refer  to  “Wall 
Street.”  It  is  supposed  to  rep¬ 
resent  something  evil. 

“Huckster”  is  becoming  syn¬ 
onymous  with  “adman”  (regard¬ 
less  of  whether  the  latter  is  a 
media  buyer,  art  director,  copy 
writer,  account  representative, 
etc. ) . 

The  result  is  that  the  public 
is  getting  a  distorted  idea  of 
what  advertising  is  and  does, 
particularly  the  role  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  The  TV  quiz 
investigation  of  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  hasn’t  helped  clarify 
matters. 

Bob  Ganger,  head  of  D’Arcy 
Advertising  and  also  head  of  the 
4-A,  is  trying  to  get  organized 
ad  groups  to  do  something  about 
this  and  to  countei-act  the  mis- 
undei'standings.  We  hope  he  ac¬ 
complishes  something  and  he  has 
our  support. 


lie  in  times  of  national  crisis. 
Their  lives,  their  work  contrib¬ 
ute  enomiously  to  the  lives  and 
work  of  Canada’s  18  million 
consumei’s,  finding  outlets  foi- 
new  scientific  developments, 
markets  for  new  mills,  jobs  for 
newcomers,  and  sustaining  the 
thunderous  drive  of  an  am¬ 
bitious,  hard-working  economy. 
In  Canada,  the  advertising 
agency’s  job  is  unique.  No  other 
country  in  the  world  has  such  a 
straggle  of  population  across 
such  vast  areas.  It’s  the  agency’s 
job  to  know  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  Canadian 
complex,  to  isolate  the  significant 
motives  that  impel  people  to 
buy.  This  is  their  life  and  their 
artistry.” 

Articles  and  display  ads  in 
the  section  deal  with  these 
topics:  Aims  and  objects  of 
CAAA  as  I’eflected  in  the  official 
credo;  A  description  of  agency 
l)eople;  How  agencies  make  their 
money;  How  an  agency  can  help 
l)oost  business;  The  process  of 
creating  an  ad;  Why  an  agency 
is  a  good  place  to  work;  Re- 
-search  is  a  vital  tool;  You  can’t 
measure  PR  by  wa(^  of  clip¬ 
pings. 


"You  heard  him  say,  'No  coaching  from  the  audience'." 


The  CAAA  (Canadian  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies)  has  taken  a  step  in  that 
direction  in  an  eight-page  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Toronto  Financial 
Post  of  Oct.  31  devoted  to  “Can¬ 
adian  advertising  agencies  .  .  . 
their  role  in  our  national  pros¬ 
perity.” 

CAAA  has  48  members  (some 
of  thejn  Canadian  branches  of 
U.  S.  agencies)  with  1958  bill¬ 
ings  of  $215,000,000  or  92%  of 
all  national  advertising  placed 
in  Canadian  media. 

The  first  page  of  the  section 
had  this  to  say: 

“Here  is  the  world  of  the 
Canadian  advertising  agency — 
an  industry  with  nothing  to  sell 
but  ideas.  Yet  Canadian  busi¬ 
ness  entrusts  it  with  $250  mil¬ 
lion,  knowing  these  ideas  will 
move  goods,  change  attitudes  and 
buying  habits  coast-to-coast  in 
Canada,  and  sell  ‘Canadian- 
made’  around  the  globe.  It’s  a 
relatively  small  agency  world. 
Only  123  agencies,  a  handful  of 
4,000  men  and  women.  But  these 
merchandising-minded  people 
crowd  the  supermarkets  with 
brand-name  products,  stir  indus¬ 
trial  efficiency  and  production, 
stock  and  empty  the  thousands 
of  warehouses  and  retail  stores, 
even  move  the  imaginations  and 
sentiments  of  the  Canadian  pub- 


.A.rticle  one  of  the  CA.4.4’s 
official  credo  states:  “To  pro¬ 
mote  a  better  understanding  of 
the  essential  place  and  value  of 
advertising  in  the  structure  of 
modem  business.”  This  eight- 
l)age  section  certainly  fulfills 
that  requirement. 

Article  two  states :  “To  estab¬ 
lish  sound  ethical  standards  in 
the  craft  of  advertising,  and  so 
to  seiwe  the  best  interests  of 
the  public,  of  advertisers,  of 
media  owners  and  of  the  adv’er- 
tising  agencies  alike.”  The  news¬ 
paper  section  has  put  the  as¬ 
sociation  on  record  and  has  set 
the  public  and  the  business  com¬ 
munity  know  what  its  aims  and 
purposes  ai'e  and  what  it  is 
trying  to  do. 

The  4-A  in  the  U.  S.  has  a 
similar  credo  (Standards  of 
Practice)  which  states:  “We 
hold  that  a  responsibility  of 
advertising  agencies  is  to  be  a 
constmetive  force  in  business. 
We  further  hold  that,  to  dis¬ 
charge  this  responsibility,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  must  recog¬ 
nize  an  obligation,  not  only  to 
their  clients,  but  to  the  public, 
the  media  they  employ,  and  to 
each  other.” 

We  are  a  little  disturbed  at 
the  lack  of  acknowledgement  of 


such  broad  responsibility  in  the 
quiz  show  revelations.  Informal 
questioning  of  4-A  members  at 
a  New  York  meeting  last  week 
reflected  opinions  that  “sponsors 
should  be  concerned,  TV  and 
radio  should  clean  house,  it  was 
only  entertainment,  anyway” — 
very  little  appreciation  of  any 
role  played  by  the  agencies. 

The  sponsors,  in  the  form  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  have  affirmed  their  re- 
sjxjnsibility  in  correcting  the  TV 
situation.  One  would  think  that 
the  sponsors’  agents  would  ex- 
piess  their  eagerness  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  cooperate  toward  that 
end. 


S.C.  Paper  Is  Sold 
By  Receiver;  $500 


Carter’s  Liver  ‘Killetl' 


Washington 
The  Supreme  Court  this  week 
refu.sed  to  review  an  order  by 
the  Fetleral  Trade  Commission 
directing  Carter  Products,  Inc., 
to  drop  the  term  “liver”  from 
the  brand  name  of  its  “Carter’s 
Little  Liver  Pills.” 


Myrtle  Bbiach,  S.  C. 

Subject  to  liens  totaling  ap¬ 
proximately  $76,000,  the  plant 
and  equipment  of  the  Myrtle 
Beach  Mews  was  sold  at  a  re¬ 
ceiver’s  sale  Nov.  2.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  was  Francis  H.  Umer, 
Myrtle  Beach  attorney  and  busi¬ 
nessman,  who  made  the  only 
bid,  $500. 

Mr.  Urner  announced  that  he 
was  entering  into  a  lease  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Platt  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  to  continue  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  News  twice  weddy. 
The  lessee  corporation  is  also 
being  gianted  a  60-day  option 
to  buy  the  newspaper  plant,  it 
was  stated. 

James  Lee  Platt,  who  will 
manage  Myrtle  Beach  News, 
under  the  lease  with  Platt  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  has  had  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  business.  For 
several  years  he  was  sole  owner 
of  the  paper. 


WASHINGTON  •  1625  Eye  St.,  N.W.  •  NAtional  8-1990 
NEW  YORK  •  60  East  42nd  Street  •  MUrray  Hill  7-3727 
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LEADERS  IN  JOURNALISM 
CHOOSE 

LEADERS  IN  PRODUCTION 


THAT’S  WHY  THE  LEADING  BUSINESS  NEWSPAPER 


NATURALLY  CHOSE  THE  NEW 


Twenty-three  new  Comet  300’s  are  going  into  The  new  Mat-Glide  System  makes  this  Comet 

brand  new  plants  of  the  WSJ  in  Cleveland,  Spring-  300  the  smoothest  of  ’em  all . .  .for  greater  produc- 

t'i  ld.  Mass.,  and  in  New  York  bringing  their  nation-  tion,  absolute  dependability,  mimimum  mainte- 

•  ule  Comet  battery  to  571  nance  and  longer  life  for  matrices  and  machine. 

Why?  Because  the  Comet  300  is  the  proven  ma-  Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  (or 

me  for  fast,  smooth,  depc)?dable  production  and  write  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryer- 

Wall  Street  Journal  knows  it  can  count  on  the  son  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y.)  to  find  out  how  the 

•  met  to  get  the  news  out  while  it’s  hottest.  300  will  speed  (and  economize)  your  typesetting. 


D.C.  Current 


It  happened  right  after  the  1956  Presidential  Con¬ 
vention— Scripps-Howard  correspondent  Harry 
Taylor  pulled  his  brash  “gasoline  can  survey.” 

Hitchhiking  back  to  Washington  from  San 
Francisco,  Harry  carried  an  empty  gas  can, 
conned  200  rides  (and  interviews)  in  8  days, 
showed  Ike  whipping  Adlai  soundly! 

Last  year,  when  the  fireworks  went  off  in 
Lebanon,  Harry  was  ashore  with  the  troops. 
During  the  Algerian  crisis,  Harry  was  Johnny- 


on-the-hot-spot,  cabling  eye-witness  reports  of 
the  goings  on.  Currently,  Harry  is  W'ashington- 
based,  keeps  Scripps-Howard  readers  well  in¬ 
formed  on  State  Department  operations,  often 
startles  even  sophisticated  observers  with  reveal¬ 
ing  low-downs  on  upper  echelon  activities. 

Harry  Taylor  goes  to  great  lengths  to  get 
news  fast  and  get  it  right.  If  our  readers  find 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  perfectly  Taylor-ed 
to  their  tastes,  Harry's  why. 


There’s  only  one  TAYLOR . . .  and  he’s  strictly 
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